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Art in France in 1899. 


NHERE seems to be 
a kind of lull in 
French painting 
and sculpture 
this year, which 
we may take per- 
haps to be pre- 
paratory to a great 
effort for the In- 
ternational Exhi- 
bition Year of 1900, People in Paris seem in- 
clined to take that view, at all events. The 
Old Salon contains a sufficient number of fine 
and striking works to make a very good ex- 
hibition occupying, say two or three of the 
larger galleries, but the exhibition as a whole 
is one of the weakest we kave seen, 
and even in the works of the best 
men it must be admitted that only in 
one or two cases can they be said to be at 
their best. ‘the New Salon is so palpably 
weak that its continuance seems to be an 
effort, and one is inclined to think that the re- 
union of the two Salons, which is talked of as 
4 possibility, is not unlikely to be brought 
about from mere inability of the younger to 
keep its place alongside of its older, greater, 
and more popular rival. The loss of Puvis 
de Chavannes is of course an irreparable 
one to the New Salon: and M. Carolus- 
Duran, who (though in so opposite a manner) 
4as also been one of its chief supports, this 
year exhibits so little—a sketch for a picture 
of the Crucifixion and two bust portraits— 
that his works have to be looked for, instead 
of forming, as usual, a prominent part of the 
Spectacle. The two Salons are accommodated, 
as before, in the Galerie des Machines, where 
We greatly regret to see, in the centre, a vast 
ctagonal Structure of piers and girders, 
evidently a preparation for the erection of a 
central dome for the 1900 Exhibition, for 
Which the central portion of the roof will 
have to be removed and the grand continuity 
of the building spoiled. It is a great pity 
that so fine a construction should thus be 
broken into merely to serve the purposes of 
a temporary exhibition. 

The Old Salon has its curiosities as usual, 








Among them is M. Béroud’s “Aux Maitres 
d’Autrefois,” the interior of the Salon Carré 
of the Louvre, with some mysterious females 
in diaphanous drapery floating about in the 
air attaching garlands to the paintings of the 
old masters ; a huge painting by M. Barbin 
of the execution of the Pazzi conspirators in 
the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, a picture so 
large that one has to back through the door- 
way of the adjoining room to take it in, and in 
which the prevailing tone is that of a mahog- 
any table. A ramping elephant tossing a 
tiger with his trunk represents a kind of art 
that would only be in place on the outside of 
a wild-beast show. The usual gigantic 
‘‘hash of nudes” is provided this year by M. 
Le Quesne, who animates the reeds listening 
to Midas into a crowd of women; a work, 
however, with less of sprawl and more 
decorative lines than we sometimes find in 
pictures of this class. Among the large and 
prominent works of a more serious order 
is M. J. J. F. Aubert’s “La Mission des 
Apétres,” or Christ’s charge to the Apostles, 
a religious picture of good intent but hardly 
rising above mediocrity. 

There are, as usual, a certain number of 
large works of purely decorative characterand 
intention. Among these is M. Schommer’s 
ceiling painting for the ‘‘ Salle du Doctorat” 
in the new Sorbonne, in which a nude 
figure of Truth floats in the clouds and a 
seated student below, in robe and gown, 
looks up to her for inspiration ; the combina- 
tion is an odd one, but the design has 
that floating quality of composition which 
the French understand so well in ceiling- 
painting. M. Gervais rather throws away 
his splendid gifts on another odd combina- 
tion “Ala Gloire du Sculpteur Bachelier,” 
also a decorative work, in which a nude 
angel with iridescent wings (which are 
given with fine effect) floats down the 
middle of a street of Renaissance Paris to 
greet the sculptor, clad in the ordinary dress 
of his period, an allegorical figure of France 
looking on with approval. It narrowly 
escapes being absurd ; and though there is a 
brilliancy and force about it, M. Gervais has 
done far finer things than this. Among the 


scape by M. Maurice Chabas for the Salle 
des Fétes of the Mairie of Vincennes, a 
sufficiently conventionalised landscape in 
horizontal lines and fine and warm colour ; 
the introduction of a spray of a foreground 
tree sprinkling the sky space has a good 
effect and keeps the rest at a distance. 
An enormous f#lein-air painting (it 
must be about Soft. long) of a football 
match is intended by M. Guillonnet as a 
decoration for the Lycée Lakanal, and may 
do well enough for that position, but it is 
not decorative in any proper sense of the 
word. M. L. E. Fournier’s “ L’Agriculture 
du Rhone,” for the large room of the Prefec- 
ture of the Rhone, is a good work of mural 
decoration in a monumental style, and M. 
Jean Paul Laurens exhibits an extraordinary 
ceiling decoration for the ‘Galerie des 
Illustres”” at Toulouse, in which the most 
prominent object is a lion upside down in 
the sky, or appearing so in its present 
position; the picture may explain itself 
better when it is placed ‘in its intended 
position on the ceiling, but it is at best a 
confused affair, and hardly worthy of the 
painter’s reputation. 

Among the larger works not professedly 
decorative M. Debat-Ponsan contributes one 
of those works with a moral to which he is 
rather partial, ‘‘ Le Christ sur le Montagne,” 
where Christ appears on one side on arising 
ground saying the words “That ye should 
love one another, even as I have loved you,” 
while beneath extends a historical line of 
fighters, from the barbarous ages to modern 
times; the figures of Francis I. and Louis 
XIV. are prominent near the foreground, 
and various victims of war lie extended on 
the ground. This is a powerful moral essay, 
but it is not art, and fails as a picture; he 
calls it indeed “A Vision,” but this kind of 
thing is more suited to a literary essay than 
a painting; one can never get over the 
incongruity of the collection of figures of 
different ages. M. Humbert’s “ Marie- 
Madeleine,” a triptych, is a seriously in- 
tended work, showing the Magdalen in her 
unconverted stage on the right, a fine 
figure in rich costume; in the centre 





decorative works one of the best is the land- 


compartment she is seen weeping over the 
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body of Christ, in the right hand compart- 
ment as a soberly dressed and reformed 
woman. This also is a kind of sermon in 
painting, but it is not without artistic power 
and effectiveness. M. Ferrier’s “ Eveil du 
Poéte ” another very large picture, is a purely 
ideal work, in which the figures of the 
Muses, in slightly misty drapery, dance 
across the picture towards the poet, who is 
wakened by a winged genius; the work 
hardly realises its aim, in an artistic sense, 
but there is a certain beauty both of fancy 
and line in it. M. Henri Martin continues 
his fointelliste style in his work entitled 
“Sérénité,” which however is too vague 
in meaning to be of interest, and is 
in fact one of the weakest of this 
painters works that we have seen. To go 
from the ideal to the real, another of the 
large pictures of the year is M. Tattegrain’s 
“ Saint-Quentin pris d’assaut—l’exode,” an 
incident of 1557. This is one of the old 
class of historical pictures for which this 
clever painter has acquired a reputation; it 
represents the moment when all the women 
were ordered out of the half-ruined city to 
return to France; they press together up to 
the front of the picture, a miserable crowd, 
amid dead bodies and the débris of burned 
buildings, driven on by soldiers in the rear. 
The picture is crowded with detail, and is a 
kind of work which it is worth while to paint 
as an effort to present to modern eyes the 
realitiesof warfare ina more cruel age; though 
in this sense it falls short in power and reality 
of some of the painter’s previous works of the 
same class. Among the painters of large 
works Mr. Smith-Lewis as usual occupies a 
prominent position as a painter of what may 
be called full-sized landscape with full-size 
cattle or horses on it; but he has deteriorated 
very much: in search of what he evidently 
considers breadth of style he has lost the 
element of beauty; his horse is as like 
parchment as last year ; he is a painter who 
has spoiled a fine talent by falling into an 
exaggerated crudeness of execution. 

The interchange of art between painters 
and sculptors is on the increase in France. 
M. Geréme, for one, is now almost as much 
sculptor as painter, indeed it is to be hoped 
that his two works of sculpture this year 
(which, owing to the absurd want of system 
in numbering at the Salon, we were unable 
to find) are more important than his one 
picture ; for the latter, a collection of four 
little scenes between Cupid and Anacreon, 
in one frame, cannot be thought worthy of 
his reputation; it is poor in colour and 
rather absurd in conception. On the other 
hand, it is interesting to find a great sculptor 
like M. Mercié exhibiting so fine and 
finished a painting as ‘“ Colére d’Amour,” in 
which a beautifully designed nude figure of 
Cupid (the adolescent, not the infant Cupid) 
stands in the foreground with a frown on 
his face and about to fit an arrow to his bow. 
The picture is perhaps a little hard in style ; 
its beauty is, in fact of a sculpturesque kind, 
but as a sculptor's picture it shows a won- 
derful versatility. Among the works of an 

’ ideal and poetic class, what may be called 
the symbolical works, M. Hippolyte 
Fournier's “La Convalescente” is really 
remarkable in conception. The scene shows 
a kind of cavern opening on the sky, with 
dark water at the bottom ; out of the water 
has risen a bat-winged but not unbeautiful 
figure, the angel of disease, which, with feet 
still trailing in the dark water, lifts up a 





figure of a woman who is received by 
the winged angel of health above. There 
is no explanation in the catalogue, but 
that is the obvious reading; this is 
really a fine and original conception, and 
powerful also in artistic effect. It is a 
strange contrast to pass from this to M. 
Bouguereau’s cold and harmless but correct 
classicalities, of which his “L’Amour et 
Psyché” is one of the best he has done, but 
the interest is all superficial and the paint- 
ing, with all its correctness and finish, cold 
and commonplace in colour. <A_ picture 
which may be classed with that of M. 
Fournier just mentioned is the fine work by 
M. Zwiller “ Pour le Centenaire de la 
Réunion de Mulhouse a Ja France (1798- 
1898).” This represents a nude figure 
of a woman, with her back nearly turned to 
the spectator, the curves of the figure con- 
trasted by the straight line of some black 
drapery hanging from her arm; she is 
engaged in writing an inscription on a mural 
tablet on the wall against which the figure is 
relieved. The work is fine in colour and 
altogether an original and poetic conception. 
Of the paintings which are simply nude 
studies M. Chartron’s “Echo” is deser- 
vedly one of the popular pictures of 
the year, for its fine drawing and purity of 
line and sentiment; it is simply a figure 
seated on a rock in an open landscape ; with 
no special suggestion of ‘‘echo,” nor any 
poetic sentiment; it is simply charming— 
that is all, but that is much. In a lesser 
degree the same kind of innocent charm 
belongs to M. Nicolas Laurens’s two girls, 
“Sur la Dune.” A superior work in execu- 
tion to either of these, because finer in 
colour, is M. Verdier’s ‘‘Latet Anguis in 
Herba,” a splendid piece of painting in its 
way, though disagreeable in the sentiment 
and expression indicated correctly enough 
in the title. Fortunately, also, we are not 
without one of M. Fantin-Latour’s small but 
truly intellectual pictures, in which, as in his 
“Baigneuses” this year, we seem to forget 
mere paint altogether ; these are not “ nude 
pictures,” but poems in which landscape and 
figures are blended into a kind of abstract 
conception, a poem in painting ; though from 
their small scale they are lost, to most spec- 
tators, amid the crowd of large and flaring 
canvases by which they are surrounded. 

Of M. Henner one would rather not 
speak, he makes one melancholy; he was 
once a fine painter of ideals, he is now a 
mannerist who repeats the same trick, an 
unwholesome one in an artistic sense, every 
year. Among works of the class called genre 
there are of course many that have more or 
less interest or pathos of subject, but which 
do not touch a sufficiently high artistic point 
to be worth singling out for mention. Mme. 
Demont-Breton has a rather fine picture of a 
Breton shrimper, apparently (the title, ‘‘ Le 
Geernaedier,” is probably a local term), going 
out to his day’s work at low tide, ‘“ obscure 
lutteur fatigué de misére,” though it is 
nothing like equal to her masterly work 
of last year. She exhibits also a 
small and delicate painting of a subject out 
of her usual beat; “Alma Mater,” a Virgin 
and Child seated before a window opening— 
a kind of modern rendering of the Madonna. 
Two idyllic pictures are worth recording, 
M. Thivet’s classic idyll ‘ Doux Instants,” 
and Miss Madeleine Smith’s “ Amour 


Maternel,” where a peasant woman holding 
her child stands in front of trees and golden 














corn—a work of some pathos and indiyi- 
duality. Also one must not pass over the 
name of Rosa Bonheur, who exhibits a smal} 
work, ‘Vache et Taureau d'Auvergne,” but, 
as in so many other cases, not at her best. 

There are few portraits of consequence, 
M. Benjamin-Constant’s ‘‘ Mme. von Der- 
wies ” is a brilliant specimen of the fortrait 
de luxe, in which, however, he is not equah 
to Carolus-Duran at his best; M. Léon 
Comerre’s portrait of ‘‘M. Holtz, Deputé,” 
is a good solid portrait of the realistic 
school, and M. Hébert exhibits a very 
charming portrait of a little girl the head 
only, painted with great delicacy of colour, 
and artificially relieved in effect by a black 
frame. It is noteworthy that Napoleon 
pictures are again rather numerous, but none 
of them of the first order; the best is M. 
Francois Flameng’s of Napoleon riding in 
front of the standards after the battle of 
Iena—“ Le Soir d’léna.” That by M. 
Guillon, ‘ Debarquement de  Généra! 
Bonaparte en Egypte,” though rather lime- 
light in its effect, shows a characteristic 
figure of the young Napoleon, in his long- 
haired days, on the prow of the boat, deter- 
mined to be the first to land. M. Marchand’s 
“Le Soir de Rivoli” is a large theatrical 
painting, violent in colour. M. Georges 
Clairin has produced a couple of powerfu} 
pictures relating to the Egyptian Campaign 
The one illustrates the ‘‘ Départ des Con- 
scrits a Louqsor;’ the scene is the outside 
of a prison where the unfortunate fellahs, 
compelled to serve, show their heads at the 
grated windows, amid the lamentations of 
their families. The companion work (a 
puzzle to the spectator until the other 
one is seen), called “Le Retour des 
Conscrits,” shows nothing but the heaped- 
up wastes of sand in the desert, with 
here and there some human reinains, 
half protruding, of the troops who have died 
on the march. A small picture of modern 
battle, ‘Le Charge—1870,” by M. Chartier, 
is remarkable for its defiant realism and 
total absence of stage effect. It is taken at 
the moment when the square of infantry are 
delivering their fire, the cavalry galloping 
furiously to get home to their object, men 
and horses falling, not in picturesque attl- 
tudes, but anyhow ; the painter spares us the 
usual officer in a heroic attitude with his 
arm stretched out. It is surely in this 
spirit that battle pictures should be painted.. 
One may note also that the fine French 
school of Still-Life painting keeps up to the 
mark; no finer example could be found than . 
M. Griin’s “ Cuivres.” 

But the strong point of the Old Salon is: 
in the landscapes, not on account of their 
number so much as the high quality of the 
best of them. M. Didier-Pouget’s gran¢ 
morning scene, “ Bruyéres en fleurs,” with 
its forcibly painted foreground, the valley 
half dim with mist, and the table-land 
beyond just lighted by the morning sun, 1S 
enough in itself to crush all the landscapes 
at the Academy. Among other fine works 
are M. Quignon’s “Les Coteaux de Ver- 
ville,” a landscape of cornfields painted ip 
the rich full style of handling in which he 
treats that kind of subject; M. Simonets 
“Soleil Couchant ;” M. Harpignies’ two 
works, “La Loire” and “ Fin d'une belle 
Journée ;” M. Lamy’s “ Souffles d’Automneé, 
with the rather stormy sunset sky gleaming 
through the trees; and the two landscapes 
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— 
successfully caught the inspiration of Har- 
pignies. It is of interest to note also 
that one of M. Bonnat’s two  contri- 
putions is a landscape, and a very good 
one—the first one he has exhibited here, we 
believe; and M. Besset's “ Tourettes-sur- 
loup,” where a half ruined ancient masonry 
bridge, painted with great force, crosses the 
foreground, and the landscape is seen 
through the arch, is striking from its 
special treatment. One may observe, also, 
that there are signs of improvement in sea 
painting ; there are some terribly bad sea 
pictures, to be sure ; but M. Eysséric’s “ Au 
large” is much better than usual, and M. 
obert’s ‘La Brume dans Il’Atlantique,” an 
immense painting of stormy sea under a dark 
sky, with a ship staggering in the back- 
ground, half seen through the mist, is a really 
powerful and impressive work. 

The New Salon professes, of course, to 
represent the more intellectual and experi- 
mental side of painting, and had some claim 
to that position at first, but this year its 
decline and fall is too obvious to be ignored. 
One walks round room after room without 
finding anything really worth stopping at, 
and many of the things that are hung are 
simply preposterous. There are some 
groups of small landscapes of delicate 
style, by M. Iwill and others, such as 
would be killed amid the crowd of 
the Old Salon; for the New Salon has 
always in the main consisted of smaller 
pictures, and i: is notably the case this 
year, There are M. Cazin’s landscapes, 
as perfectly balanced in style as ever, but 
not equal to those of last year, except 
perhaps “ Lever de Lune.” M. Cottet has 
made some pathetic studies of various single 
figures under the same title, ‘Deuil.” M. 
Boutet de Monvel exhibits a very large work 
somewhat in the style of a medieval tapestry, 
“Jeanne d’Arc a Chinon,” intended we fancy 
for a decoration at Domremy; it is perfectly 
and absolutely flat, the figures looking as if 
cut out, and the gold ornaments on the 
dresses worked in relief, as in some of the 
early Italian paintings. The figures and 
faces themselves have plenty of character, 
but the whole work, as a picture, is rather 
playing at medizvalism. To go to the 
opposite style of things, M. Guillaume 
Dubufe has undertaken to paint a large deco- 
rative picture ‘In Memoriam” of Puvis de 
Chavannes, concerning which one’s imme- 
diate thought is, how would Puvis de 
Chavannes have liked it? The idea of M. 
Dubufe painting a picture in homage to the 
great master of stern and severe decorative art 
seems rather absurd; he certainly never 
paid his idol the flattery of imitation, at all 
events. M. Courtois has a rather hard and 
conventional but finely designed painting of 
a “Jeune fille 4 la Source,” a picture which 
carries one back to old times, and is in 
direct opposition to the movement of “ pro- 
gress” supposed to be represented by the 
New Salon; and from M. Courtens we have, 
aS usual, a fine example of a wooded 
landscape with very bright and genuine 
Sunlight pouring through the trees. M. 
La Touche'’s “ Les Sonneurs,” a man 
and two women pulling ropes in a belfry, 
with a background of stained glass windows, 
'sa fine study of colour. M. Rousseau’s 
Cattle pictures are admirable, and M. Stewart 
(an American by birth) exhibits again some 
: his fanciful and poetic, but very thoroughly 

udied scenes, where nude figures are seen 








in the half light of a wood—“ Chasseresses,” 
and others of the same type. These, and 
some of the small groups of landscapes before 
mentioned, are among the attractions of the 
collection, but they are among a wilderness 
of oddities and worse. 

Sculpture at the New Salon is not worth 
taking into account, it is so poorly repre- 
sented. In the Old Salon the centre court is 
filled with the usual crowd of works in 
marble, plaster, and bronze, including some 
fine things; but the want of repose, the 
striving after sensation and after anything 
that will catch the eye, has unfortunately 
invaded French sculpture also to a great 
extent. We have for instance M. Bartholdi’s 
monument to the French soldiers killed at 
Schinznach, an obelisk with a winged figure, 
as if flying, stuck on to it at one side, at the 
top, as if it were glued on; a treatment 
perfectly foreign to the genius of sculp- 
ture. We have M. Larche’s_ great 
screeching bronze group of “The Tem- 
pest and the Clouds,” which looks likely 
to knock one down. There are, however, 
fine works, though not so many as usual ; 
among others M. Falguiére may be congratu- 
lated on his model for the statue of Balzac, 
seated in a thoughtful attitude, caressing one 
knee with his hand. This is a fine work, 
and succeeds in investing the great novelist 
with a dignity worthy of his genius; a diffi- 
cult task with a figure and face like his. M. 
Paul Dubois’ “ Souvenir,” a wax group of 
two ladies, placed under glass in one of the 
picture-galleries, is a beautiful work in 
feeling, probably meant to be cast in 
bronze, for which, with the elaboration 
of the costume, it is most suitable. M. 
Ducrot-Icard has treated the figure of Jael 
with considerable power ; he takes a sculp- 
tor’s licence of representing her as nude, 
gazing down on the murdered Sisera with 
a countenance strongly marked apparently by 
remorse and concern at the act. Among 
other fine works are M. Moreau-Vauthier’s 
“ Bretonne,” a fragment for a monument; 
and M. Jean Boucher’s two works “Un 
Soir,” two lovers seated together, and 
‘Antique et Moderne,” a plaster group of 
considerable originality and beauty. The 
antique spirit is represented by a draped man 
of Greek type of face, seated with face 
uplifted in a calm and serene contempla- 
tion; the modern by a nude female figure 
who sits with a book on her knee and her 
head leaning on her hand with a wearied 
expression of speculation. This is one of 
those works, at once sculpturesque in form 
and intellectual in signification, in which the 
genius of French sculpture has so often 
shown to advantage. We regret to observe 
the increasing tendency to polychromatic 
sculpture—polychromy of built-up material ; 
it is apparently popular with the public, but 
it is a false form of art. 
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THE NEW BUILDINGS FOR SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
RHE ceremony of laying the founda- 
| tion stone for the new buildings 
to form the completion of the 
South Kensington Museum, 
which was performed by the Queen on 
Wednesday afternoon, in the presence of a 
distinguished “assistance,” is a welcome 
proof that, after all these years of delay, the 
reproach of leaving or world-famed artistic 
Museum housed behind a brick wall is at 








last to be removed. 





Since the date of the competition, in which 
Mr. Aston Webb’s design was accepted, ° 
considerable modifications have been 
made in both the plan and design 
of the proposed building, although we are 
glad to say that the statement in 
the Zimes that “useless towers have been 
cut down” and that the elevation will be 
“comparatively unadorned,” as if the archi- 
tect had listened to the foolish clamour 
which demanded that nothing should be 
spent on the architecture of the building, is 
quite unfounded. Alterations have in fact 
been made rather in the way of improving 
architectural effect than reducing it. The 
central block of the facade has been lowered 
and widened, so as to give greater mass and 
breadth to it, and make it a pavilion rather 
than a tower. The treatment of the finish 
of this pavilion is suggested by that of the 
centre feature of the Certosa at Pavia, not of 
course in mere imitation, but a carrying out of 
the same leading idea, of recessed octagonal 
stories one over the other, the highest ter- 
minating in a small cupola. The rest of the 
facade has been modified in the direction of 
giving it greater breadth and continuity, and 
the main cornice is carried right round the 
building without a break, except at one 
point where the vertical line of a turret, 
which we think it will be better to preserve 
here, interrupts it for a few feet. The inter- 
mediate pavilions between the angles and the 
centre, seen in the competition design,* have 
been modified so as to reduce their promi- 
nence and rather alter their character; 
instead of rising above the main line of 
building, with angle turrets, the cornice line 
is continued across them, and a pediment 
introduced, giving a less Oriertal and more 
classic character to the whole. 

The alterations in the plan are of con- 
siderable interest. The lines of Brompton- 
road and Exhibition-road are not at right 
angles, and in the former plan the western 
end was canted inwards from the line of 
Exhibition-road in order to bring it to a right 
angle with the main front. It has been 
thought, however, that it was a pity to injure 
the vista down Exhibition-road by setting 
the line of building away from the road. 
Accordingly, in the plan as now arranged, 
the line of the west end of the building con- 
tinues the line of Exhibition-road; the block 
immediately continguous to it on the south 
front is at right angles to it, but the 
whole line of the south front is laid 
out on a_ slight curve, so as_ to 
follow the line of the Brompton-road, 
the block at the east end being at a 
slight angle to the corresponding one at the 
west end of the facade. This can be seen 
on the block plan of the whole site given on 
p. 501; it will be better seen, however, on 
the detailed plan which we shall publish, 
along with the perspective view, next week. 
One point in regard to the plan, which is 
not yet settled, is very important. The 
reader will see that across the central 
court of the Museum, now existing, a one- 
story gallery is indicated by single lines. 
The wish of the architect is that this corridor 
should be introduced to complete the central 
axis corridor from south to north, which 
otherwise is interrupted at the centre of the 
building, and the access to the northern 
block and to the refreshment rooms could 
only be by a circuitous route. We 
regard this completion of the north 





* Tllustrated in the Buzlder of August 15, 129¢. 
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and south axial line of the plan as 
absolutely essential both for architectural 
and for practical reasons. It is understood 
that the South Kensington officials object to 
it as spoiling the appearance of the court- 
yard. Our own impression is that the 
residents at the Museum do not want their 
lawn-tennis courts to be cut up. Another 
point which the architect has in view (not 
shown on this plan) is to form a wide road 
leading up axially to the centre entrance of 
the building, by taking a portion of Thurloe- 
square. At present, as every one knows, 
the access to the Museum from South 
Kensington Station is by a most accidental 
kind of route, through small streets lying at 
all angles to each other. 

The block plan of the neighbourhood 
(p. 501) shows what a remarkable collection 
of large buildings, symmetrically placed, will 
now be formed in this district. The scheme 
for treating the College of Science, opposite 
to the front of the Imperial Museum, is such 
as to form an architecturally fine Adace of 
what would be otherwise only a common 
road. The design of the projecting end 
pavilions of the Imperial Institute is to be 
repeated, with Mr. Collcutt’s concurrence, 
on the opposite portions of the College of 
Science, so as to produce a symmetrical entry 
at each end of the road, the two blocks 
being connected by a screen. Where the 
road-line takes a sweep inward, opposite the 
centre of the Imperial Institute, this will be 
repeated in front of the College of Science, 
so as to afford a circular area, in the centre 
of which a monument or group of statuary 
ean be placed. The whole effect will be 
very good, and to some extent a new de- 
parture in London, where we have hitherto 
paid so little attention to alignment and 
laying out of sites; and it is to be hoped 
that times are changed since the days when 
we could, through sheer carelessness, plant 
the Albert Memorial out of axis with the 
Albert Hall, and no one think anything of it. 
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NOTES. 

f Ir was an agreeable surprise to 

The New 
Member of the hear the announcement, at the 

Institute. Jast meeting of the Institute, 
that Mr. Bodley had joined its ranks, We 
only wish he had done so long ago. We 
hear that there is some disposition on 
the part of others of the “memorialists ” 
to abandon the attitude of opposition 
and support the Institute; perhaps Mr. 
Bodley’s example may be followed in 
other cases. Whether architecture is a 
profession or an art, it is for its interests 
that its representative body should be a 
strong one, and include all schools. The 
influencing of public opinion in the right 
direction may very much depend on this. 











WE are glad to find the London 
County Council have been 
considering the proposal which 
has been made to them, in a petition signed 
by a great number of persons, to subsidise 
with public funds a national opera house, 
and that a Report on the subject has been 
presented by the General Purposes Com- 
mittee. .As to the question of actually 
applying public money to the support of a 
national opera house in London the 
Council do not as yet feel in a position to 
make any distinct undertaking, but ap- 


A Municipal 
Opera House. 








unfavourable spirit. We may quote the 
following sentences from the Report of the 
Committee :— 


“There is, however, one step which we think the 
Council would do well to take. If a national opera 
house is to be erected, it wouid be essential that it 
should occupy one of the most prominent sites in 
London. The Council will inthe course of the next 
two or three years be laying out plans for the great 
avenue from Holborn to the Strand, and it occurs 
to us that in doing so the Council should reserve 
some plot of land which would be suitable for such 
an opera house. This need not involve the Council 
in any financial liability, as it is by no means 
improbable that private persons might then be 
willing to erect a theatre or to take upon lease one 
erected by the Council. The terms of the lease 
might be such as would ensure the undertaking 
being carried on upon the lines of a national opera 
house, with a view to the improvement of music 
and the education of operatic artistes. The Council 
might guarantee the capital, or enter into some 
other financial arrangement with its lessees which 
would give it a right to see that its conditions were 
complied with. In this way we think it quite 
possible that the objects aimed at by the petitioners 
might be obtained without asking the ratepayers to 
contribute to any portion of the actual expense.” 


Whenever and wherever the contemplated 
opera house is built, it is to be hoped that it 
will be a work of art in an architectural 
sense, as well as a satisfactorily planned 
theatre. 





THE original scheme by Mr. 
Drew for an entirely new 
Cathedral for Belfast has been 
abandoned for want of any prospect of 
funds. It has now rather resolved itself into 
a scheme for a pro-Cathedral to be provided 
by a re-building of the Parish Church of St. 
Anne as a spacious “ Basilican” church, at 
an ultimate estimated cost of 50,000/., of 
which however very little is as yet realised, 
only about 15,000/. being in prospect at 
present. Tenders are now to be got for 
preparing the foundations, which will 
probably swallow up a considerable por- 
tion of the funds in hand, as firm ground 
is not to be met with at Belfast at less than 
50 ft. from the surface. Thisdoes not look 
very promising for the completion of the 
work, but there is evidently a good deal of 
enthusiasm about it in Ireland, and it is to 
be hoped that this enthusiasm may take a 
sufficiently practical form to allow of the 
completion of the work within a reasonable 
period. 


Belfast 
Cathedral. 





THE ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum on Wednes- 
day wasa very picturesque one, and to those 
who could forget the present and look down 
the unknown years to come it was an 
impressive one. Who will be the people 
who will take out that casket from the stone ? 
Will they look upon it as some uncouth 
piece of workmanship, or will the world 
have become entirely scientific, and this age 
be looked back upon as an age of high 
artistic development? There is a sense of 
satisfaction in feeling that we shall have 
now something better for our great collection 
in the South Kensington Museum than the 
miserable set of out-houses or sheds 
that have hitherto fronted Brompton-road. 
The pavilion in which the stone was 


South 
Kensington 
Museum. 


laid was a well-built wooden structure, 
almost more solid than we should have 
thought worth erecting as a temporary struc- 
ture. The red and white striped awning and 
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colour, and the sun coming out just as the 
Queen arrived gave the final touch to what 
was a very pretty sight. We noticed that the 
architect was spoken of among the audience 
as “ Sir Aston Webb” ; which, though incor- 
rect at present, is probably only an antici- 
pation. 





Accidents to HE Automatic Couplings Bill 


Railway has now given place to the 
Servants. . : 

Railway Servants’ Accidents 

Commission, this transformation scene 


affording another example of the approved 
Parliamentary method of temporarily shelvy- 
ing embarrassing subjects. The body 
over which Lord James of Hereford 
will preside has a_ short but compre- 
hensive reference, and all friends of the 
railway workers will unite in hoping that 
a sufficiently unanimous Report will be 
forthcoming to enable Mr. Ritchie to draft 
another “Safety Appliances” Bill at some 
future time—with the intention of passing it. 
Although the manner in which the previous 
measure was dropped proved disappointing, 
the present procedure certainly affords every 
facility for the ~vos and cons. of automatic 
couplings to be thoroughly discussed, and 
for clearing the ground of exaggerated 
statements and_ unreliable _ estimates. 
The railway and wagon owning interests 
have a strong representation on the Com- 
mission, including as it does Sir George 
Paget, Sir Charles Scutter, and Sir Alfred 
Hickman. Mr. W. M. Ackworth has also 
rendered valuable service to _ railway 
managers by his various publications. One 
or two Labour representatives are included, 
and others whom one would have expected 
to find nominated will have their opportunities 
for service as witnesses. 





Mr. JOSEPH TRENNEX, dele- 
gate from the Holborn Town 
Hall Conference of Local 
Authorities, and Mr. H. E. Jones, chief 
engineer and manager of the Commercial 
Gas Company, last week gave evidence 
before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Trenner said that he knew 
of contracts which had been lost to manu- 
facturers on the north side of the Thames 
owing solely to the fact that manufacturers 
on the south side could work their gas 
engines at a considerably less cost than those 
on the north side. Mr. Jones said that the 
area supplied by the Commercial Gas Com- 
pany was chiefly occupied by the working 


The London 
Gas Inquiry. 


classes, that the district had no attrac- 
tive suburban quarter, no room for 
extension in buildings, and very few 

Never- 


upper and middle class residents. 
theless, in the past six years they had gained 
over nine thousand consumers by coin-meter 
supply, and there seemed no limit to the ex- 
tension of the supply on this system. Mr 
Jones’ evidence showed that although the 
Commercial Gas Company already supply 
gas at a cheaper rate than the Gas Light and 
Coke Company, the former Company would 
be able to sell gas at a yet cheaper rate if 
they were not heavily handicapped by the 
swamping of their legitimate coke market 
with coke from the Bromley and Bow Com- 
mon works of the greater Company. Al- 
though Mr. Jones’ evidence ws mainly con- 
fined to the working of the Commercial Gas 
Company, it was in reality the strongest con- 
demnation of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 








parently they are regarding the idea with no 


the groups of flags made a fine blaze of 





pany which has yet been pronounced. 
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_ THE case of Irons v. Davis & 
cheer ae Timmins, Limited, makes it 
Act. plain that those who have to 
adjudicate on the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act should be careful not to extend its opera- 
tion unduly. A boy, after an accident, was 
permanently injured in his hand, but was 
continued in his employment at the same 
rate of wages. The County Court Judge 
gave him not only compensation for the 
time he was unable to work, but 2s. 6d. a 
week for his life on the ground, under the 
frst schedule to the Act—(1) 4 “‘ Where total 
or partial incapacity for work results from the 
injury, a weekly payment during the inca- 
pacity,” &c. The Court of Appeal held, how- 
ever, that the plaintiff was not suffering any 
longer from total or partial incapacity. The 
point is less simple than it seems. For an 
accident may be of such a nature that it is 
not severe enough to prevent a workman 
from earning money in busy times and yet 
may incapacitate him when the labour 
market is glutted. The matter must, how- 
ever, always be one of evidence, and prima 
facie it is clear from this decision that where 
a workman is earning the same wages after 
as before an accident, he is neither wholly nor 
partially incapacitated. The case of Edwards 
v. Godfrey, also decided by the Court of 
Appeal on Saturday, has made it clear that 
aworkman may sue an employer under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, and if he 
fails he may proceed under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. The words of Section 
1, Sub-section 2, of the latter Act are :— 
“The workman may at his option either 
claim compensation under this Act or take 
the same proceedings as were open to him 
before the commencement of this Act.” 
That is to say, he has two remedies open to 
him. 





A SOMEWHAT curious but inte- 
resting case is reported in the 
current number of the Law 
Courts — Crisp v. The London County 
Council. The latter body served on the 
owner of a house a notice under Section 106 
of the Building Act, 1894, to do certain 
work to put the house into a safe con- 
dition. The owner having failed to com- 
ply with the notice the Council obtained 
an order from a magistrate, under Section 
107, that the owner should do the necessary 
work within fourteen days. On his failure 
to do so the Council did the work. For this 
purpose part of the foot pavement had 
to be taken up. The work was done, 
the cost repaid by the owner, and the 
house subsequently rebuilt by the same per- 
son, but the pavement was never replaced. 
Awoman was injured owing to the state of this 
pavement and sued the County Council, but 
Mr. Justice Wills held that there was no 
duty on the Council to reinstate the pave- 
ment after the hoarding had been removed. 
“Once,” said the Judge, “ they have erected 
the hoarding and put the dangerous structure 
into a safe condition their duty is, I think, at 
anend, The duty of taking down the heard- 
Ing and replacing the pavement lies upon 
the owner of the premises, as one of the 
ordinary duties attaching to the ownership of 
Property.” We confess that it seems to us 


Duty of 
Replacing 
Pavement. 


that the replacing of pavements or anything 
else moved in order to make a dangerous 
building safe should be regarded as part of 
the work of the public authority. There is 
something too ridiculous in a public autho- 
lity doing work to prevent a building falling 


down and injuring passers-by, and yet 
leaving the work in such a condition that 
those who use the street can be injured as 
they walk through it. 





WE entirely agree with the 
letter that was addressed to 
the Zimes a few days ago, 
calling attention to the preparation for the 
erection of a new building on the north side 
of St. Paul’s, on the same line as the exist- 
ing buildings, thereby perpetuating the re- 
tention of the narrow street to the north. 
The opportunity should certainly be taken 
to set back the line and widen the street to 
correspond with that on the south side, both 
for the sake of traffic and for the architec- 
tural effect of the Cathedral. 


St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 





WE are glad to hear that it is 
probable that St. George's 
Church tower at Liverpool will 
be preserved; it is at all events to be left 
standing for twelve months after the body of 
the church has been removed, to see the 
effect; and there can be little doubt that 
after that it will be retained. The City 
Surveyor reports that the tower will 
be perfectly secure standing alone; there 
is no settlement of any kind, and the 
walls are 5 ft. thick. Mr. Arthur P. Fry, in 
the Liverpool Dazly Post, has published a 
rather good plan for a suggested laying out 
of the site in connexion with the tower. We 
shall be glad of the result not only on account 
of Liverpool, but because it will perhaps serve 
as a good example to other cities which are 
too anxious to destroy their architectural 
monuments of a past time. 


St. George’s 
Church, 
Liverpool. 





WE had cccasion only a few 
weeks ago to comment on the 
objectionable terms of the in- 
structions to architects in the competition 
for the hospital at Little Cairnie, near 
Arbroath. But the Commissioners of 
Arbroath seem to be incorrigible. We 
now receive a copy of another set of 
competition instructions issued by them 
for new shambles, in which we again find 
that the statement that the Commis- 
sioners will ‘reserve the right” to obtain 
the assistance of a professional assessor, 
but ‘will not bind themselves” to do so; 
that they will not bind themselves to employ 
any of the architects competing; that they 
will not pay the premium to a competitor if 
they do select him to carry the work; and 
that they are not under obligation to carry 
out any of the plans submitted. Architects 
who compete under these conditions can 
hardly be surprised if they find the results 
unsatisfactory. 


Arbroath 
Shambles 
Competition. 





ALL the houses between Cart- 
ing-lane, formerly Dirty-lane, at 
No. 88 (east), and Ivy Bridge- 
lane (west), have been pulled down for the 
erection of some new shops, offices, and 
chambers, by Mr. J. Carmichael, of Wands- 
worth, contractor, after Mr. Joseph Sawyer’s 
plans and designs. The greater portion of 
the fresh premises will occupy the space 
between the north ends of Cecil and Salisbury 
streets, which were entirely demolished for 
building the Hotel Cecil. The old entrance 
of Ivy Bridge-lane, at No. 76, was incor- 
porated, in 1893, in the front of the Club 
Café, designed by Mr. P. E. Pilditch, and 
now the lane itself will be obliterated. Our 


Changes in the 
Strand. 





more elderly readers will remember that it 
formed the descent, covered in, partly, by por- 
tions of the houses in Salisbury-street, along 
its east side, to the ‘Fox under the Hill,” 
where, at Salisbury-stairs, the half-penny 
steamboats—the An?, the Bee, and the 
Cricket—plied to and from London Bridge. 
The traffic was discontinued after the explo- 
sion of the boilers of the Cricket, by which 
six persons were killed and many more were 
injured. The lane was then closed by a 
gate at the Strand end, though for many 
years afterwards it could be ascended from 
the river-side. “Ivy Bridge” and “Salis- 
bury-stairs” are delineated in S. & N. 
Buck’s large riverside view, 1749. Ivy 
Bridge-lane marks the site of the Ivy Bridge 
—formerly Ulle-brig, cited by Stow as “now 
taken down”—across a stream that flowed 
from the Cock and Pie fields, near Seven 
Dials, and forms the boundary between the 
City of Westminster and the Duchy of 
Lancaster. Over its lower end stood the 
west portion of the concave circus which, 
together with its central flight of steps, the 
brothers Adam added to Salisbury-street, as 
rebuilt by Payne. 





ee In the course of next month 
oya ae 
Institution, Albe- the Royal Institution will cele- 
marle-street. brate the centenary of their 
foundation. Established in 1799 by Sir 
Joseph Banks, Cavendish, Sir Benjamin 
Thompson (Count Rumford), and others, 
the Royal Institution held their first meeting 
in Albemarle-street on June 5, 1799 ; for their 
premises there, originally five houses, L. 
Vulliamy built in 1839, the well-known 
facade, with its engaged Corinthian columns. 





THE exhibition of water-colour 
drawings by Mr. Arthur Severn, 
at the Society of Fine Arts, is 
a very pleasing one showing a good deal of 
variety in styleand subject. It includes both 
landscape and architecture ; among the latter 
class of subjects Mr. Severn unfortunately 
seems to have been rather too much attracted 
by the Tower Bridge (not generally an 
attraction to artists); but he has painted 
some better architecture with care and effect. 
Among the landscapes “Afternoon Effect, 
Seaside ” (80), ‘Clear Day, Coniston Lake ” 
(63), and “ Moonlight from the Casino Monte 
Carlo” (77) are especially good; and there 
is a beautiful study of “ Daffodils in Duddon 
Valley” (61), which seems like a kind of 
homage to Wordsworth. 


7? 


CARTWRIGHT MEMORIAL HALL, 
COMPETITION.* 


RESUMING our account and notes of some of 
the drawings exhibited in this competition, we 
may premise that amongst the remaining com- 
petitors who have been unsuccessful, failure 
for the most part has evidently resulted from 
insufficient consideration having been given to 
the use of the building, and especially the first 
floor, on festal occasions. It has been very 
generally overlooked that “during municipal 
entertainments the building will be closec 
to the public,” as stated in replies to queries, 
and many competitors have gone adrift by 
placing the cloak-rooms on the first floor, 
which is clearly quite wrong when the whole 
building is intended to be devoted to enter- 
tainments. In several instances the approach 
tothe reception-room is very undignified, and 
in some cases worse than undignifizd—even 
dangerous, Many competitors have forgotten 
that even well-dressed crowds are sometimes 
attacked ‘by panic, and that free, easy, 
and uninterrupted exits are of paramount 


Mr. Arthur 
Severn’s 
Exhibition. 








* Continued from page 464. 
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importance when any large number of per- 
sons are gathered together in one building. 

Messrs. R. Coxon & F. Sidney have, like 
many others, a good museum plan, but fail in the 
festal arrangements, the cloak-rooms being on 
the first floor, the central hall practically 
wasted, the balcony not accessible except from 
the art gallery and banqueting hall. The 
external treatmentiis monumental and in a good 
type of Renaissance, but is rather restless and 
so somewhat deficient in dignity. 

Mr. W. H. Thorp has followed on the lines 
of the third premiated design with an east and 
west axis to his central hall. Here again we 
have a good museum plan, but the rooms on 
the first floor are thoroughfare rooms, and 
exits would be dangerous in a panic. The 
cloak-rooms are in a good position but not well 
arranged in themselves. The elevation is a 
good example of Italian Renaissance treatment 
but we think the attic rather too high. 

Messrs. Hall & Davis have a plan which is 
good in many respects in general arrangement 
but spoilt in detail. The cloak-rooms are in 
the wrong place, the porter’s room of abnormal 
size, and the effect of the central hall would be 
spoilt by the excessive width of the balconies. 
The economy practised by these gentlemen in 
the drawing of their elevations is not happy, 
as the north and south elevations, for example, 
are shown the same by the drawing, but on the 
plan the north and south sides differ. 

Mr. W. J. Morley, of Bradford, has made a 
bold bid for success by sending in two designs. 
In one he has a grandiose plan of which, the 
details, however, are rather weak. The central 
hall has its axis north and south, as in the first 
and second premiated plan, and this, judging 
by results, lends itself to the better arrange- 
ment in general; but in this case there are 
faults in the detail of plan, such as wrong 
position of cloak-rooms, while the porter is 
hidden away, and some of the museum rooms 
or spaces would be absolutely dark. The 
elevation is effective and monumental, and we 
cannot but regret that the author did not con- 
centrate upon the perfecting of this design the 
time which has been spent on the alternative, 
which is far inferior, although more economical 
in price. It is very seldom advisable in com- 
petitions for the competitor to spread his time 
and labour over alternative designs. It has 
sometimes happened that both alternatives are 
excellent, but far more often a good design is 
spoilt by being hurried to make time for an 
alternative. 

Messrs. Eade & Johns have a good plan, and 
one which would be very effective in its inte- 
rior arrangements, but not quite so effective as 
the first premiated plan. The cloak-rooms are 
too small and badly arranged, although in the 
right position. The elevation is good, well 
proportioned, and costly, and the figure at 
which the design is cubed is certainly too low, 
so that excessive costliness has probably had a 
great deal to do with the failure of these 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Thomas Davison has one of the few 
plans on the lines of the third premiated, that 
is, with the axis of the central hall east and 
west, that is at all successful, and his design in 
this respect is very nearly, if not quite, equal to 
the third premiated. The elevation is quiet 
and dignified; the pricing perhaps a little 
low, the basement being priced at 6d., and the 
remainder at Is., which averages something 
over 10'4d., although the design does not look a 
costly one compared even with others, which 
profess to be cubed at a higher price. We 
fancy that in some cases the cubing of the 
competitors is not distinguished by that mathe- 
matical accuracy which is desirable. In- 
accuracy in cubing, whether from carelessness 
or intention, is usually detrimental to one’s 
chances of success in a competition, as every 
assessor who understands his work checks the 
cubing of likely designs ; or, at any rate, has it 
done for him bya reliable surveyor or assistant. 

Messrs. Bedford & Kitson have sent in 
another example of a plan with the axis of the 
central hall east and west, in this case with 
staircase at each end. The plan is good for 
museum purposes, but for festal occasions the 
circulation is imperfect and the reception 
undignified ; the cloak-rooms, too, are incon- 
veniently placed and arranged. The elevations 
are quiet and dignified, but the grouping is not 
altogether perfect. The price at which the 
design is cubed is much too low. 

The design by Messrs. Bateman, Bolton, & 
Bateman is remarkable tor its oddity. The 
reception-room, Mayor's parlour, and banquet- 
ing-hall are arranged as one long room divided 








by wooden screens, whilst the elevations are 
remarkable for having as their chief feature 
five enormous arches on the south and three 
enormous arches on the east. There is, per- 
haps, something in both of these ideas, odd as 
they may appear at first sight, but it would 
take very clever handling to produce a satis- 
factory result. 

Messrs. G. H. Shackle & C. W. Baker with a 
poor plan have a good south elevation, which 
only wants a slight adjustment of the pro- 
portion between ground and first stories to be 
admirable. 

Messrs. W. Haywood & W. H. Bidlake 
adopt the east and west axial line for their 
central hall, and produce a plan excellent in 
general idea, but spoilt by the undignified 
arrangement of the stairs, which have twenty- 
one steps in one flight, a disposition not only 
bad in effect but absolutely dangerous for a 
public building. The cloak-rooms are absurdly 
small, and the intention of utilising part of the 
museum and picture gallery for this purpose 
on festal occasions cannot be commended. The 
architectural treatment and detail doth ex- 
ternally and internally are excellent and 
effective, and absolutely free from any approach 
to hackneyed features. The design, as a whole, 
must be placed amongst those that are too 
expensive, the sum allowed per foot cube being 
inadequate. 

Mr. C. H. Reilley has sought a monumental 
character by adopting Greco-Egyptian detail 
and solidity, producing a clever but question- 
able design. The ground-floor plan is effective, 
but the festal arrangements are not satisfactory, 
whilst even the severity of the treatment would 
hardly justify the low price at which the design 
is cubed. 

Messrs. Sutcliffe & Sutcliffe have chosen the 
east and west axial line for their central hall, 
and give two staircases at the ends, but shut off 
from the hall, losing thereby in effectiveness ; 
the arrangements for reception are not digni- 
fied. The elevation is well treated, but the 
price allowed in cubing is too low. 

Mr. R. W. Bedingfield has chosen the north 
and south axial line for his central hall, but has 
spoilt the interior effect by giving too much 
balcony. The cloak-rooms are on the first 
floor, badly placed and badly arranged. The 
elevation is modern in treatment, excellent in 
design, dignified and free from affectation. The 
price allowed is reasonable. The same gentle- 
man also submits a design in conjunction with 
Mr. Baines, which is decidedly inferior, being 
outré both in plan and elevation. 

A grandiose and effective plan, though ex- 
pensive, with the axial line of the central hall 
north and south has been sent in by Mr. J. R. 
Poyser. The reception rooms are well 
arranged for dignified ceremony and, although 
the cloak-room accommodation is inadequate, 
this is a design that, with more study in work- 
ing out, would produce a fine building both in 
plan and elevation, this latter being well com- 
posed but needing refinement of detail and 
improvement of proportion. Unfortunately it 
is a costly design. 

Mr. G. F. Borroman sends an elevation 
vigorously designed, but too florid and expen- 
sive for the price allowed. The plan is not 
up to the necessary standard for success, as 
although the central hall has a north and south 
axis, the stairs are poorly planned, the cloak- 
rooms bad, and the reception arrangements 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. F. Anderson has achieved originality by 
placing his central hall in the basement, which 
leads to curious developments of entrances and 
access stairs. The festal suite and cloak-rooms 
are badly managed. 

Messrs. A. G. Humphreys and W, B. Hop- 
kinson have a central hall of square plan, 
which, with the grand staircase, forms a very 
effective treatment. The plan, as a whole, 
would make a good art gallery, but would 
poorly serve for festivities. The elevation is 
powerful and dignified, though somewhat 
weird. 

Messrs. Claude New and Neilson Clift have 
some clever and well drawn detail, but their 
design fails in the treatment of the first floor 
elevation. The plan lacks convenience for 
muuicipal entertainments. 

The plan submitted by Messrs. R. Graeme 
Watt & Tulloch, with the axis of the central 
hall north and south and the grand stair at the 
north end, is very effective. The planning of 
the reception-room is good, but the cloak- 
rooms are not inthe right place. The elevation 
with a dome is imposing, though somewhat 
overdone with sculpture and florid features. 


——— 
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We think the cubing requires checking, as the 
design looks more expensive than the Price 
makes it out to be. 

Messrs. Clark and Hutchinson have designed 
a museum and art gallery, and have laid too 
little stress on the festal requirements, whilst 
a palpable error of judgment has led them to 
place the central hall at the back with a blank 
external wall, and to profess to light some of 
the museum rooms from courts 17 ft. wide and 
48 ft. deep, a perversity that is the more to be 
regretted as the elevation has the makings of a 
fine design with a little more study. 

Messrs. Malcolm, Stark, & Rowntree have 
based their design upon a different period of 
renaissance to any other competitor adopting 
the feeling of Elizabethan work as their point 
d'appui, and have produced a very dignified 
and suitable design. The plan fails in festa] 
capabilities, the access to the reception rooms 
being deficient in dignity and the reception 
hall itself being virtually a cu! de sac. 

Messrs. J. Thomson and R. D. Sandilands 
place their central hall at the rear, making it 
virtually an independent room. The stairs are 
undignified, otherwise the festal arrangement 
is better than in very many plans, whilst the 
cloak-rooms are rightly placed and most excel- 
lently planned. The elevation treated with a 
dome is of municipal character and well- 
designed and the price is right. 

Mr. H. A. Woodington has a good elevation, 
dignified and well grouped, with good detail 
and no affectation. His plan, the east and 
west axial line for central hall, is good for an 
art gallery, but fails for entertainment. 

Messrs. C. H. B. Quennell and A. F. Usher 
have designed a central hall on the east and 
west axial line, which is finely proportioned 
and effective ; but their plan, though good for 
a museum and art gallery, lacks convenience 
for civic functions mainly by reason of the 
distance of the stair from the reception-rooms. 
The elevation is dignified with a restraint that 
is admirable. 

Messrs. H. & E. Marten give a north and 
south axis to their central hall, which is square 
with an octagonal dome and staircase at the 
end. Their plan makes a good museum and 
art gallery, and is very fairly suitable for enter- 
tainments. The elevation is ornate and fussy, 
though clever and well drawn, and would 
serve admirably for a casino. 

Mr. R. J. Lovell has adopted the east and 
west axial line for the central hall, and with an 
octagonal dome over the middie has produced 
an effective plan, spoilt for festal purpuses by 
the position of the cloak rooms. The eleva- 
tion is clever and fairly suitable, though with a 
tendency to be florid. 

Messrs. Mawson & Hudson, while adopting 
the east and west axial line for their central 
hall, have departed from the general treatment 
by placing their reception rooms at the back 
on the north side, and their staircases on the 
south in domed pavilions. Their central hall 
is well designed, but the plan fails in conve- 
nience for entertainments. The elevation 1s 
dignified and well proportioned, and with the 
plan goes to make up a fine building, though 
probably too costly, in spite of the care be- 
stowed on the estimate, unless the price of 
building in Bradford has not increased during 
the last few years as in other parts of the 
kingdom. 

Messrs. John Sutcliffe & Lawrence Buck are 
set down as of Chicago, but their training has 
clearly been more influenced by Paris. The 
plan is French, the elevation French, and the 
drawing French. The plan is in many respects 
a good one, with the central hall on the east 
and west axial line and a central stair opposite 
the south entrance. The elevation is on Neo- 
Grec lines, dignified and scholarly. wa 

Mr. A. J. Rowley has a bold and dignified 
elevation in which, however, the proportions 
would bear improving. His plan is one of 
those that give a good museum and art gallery 
but poor festal possibilities. é 

Messrs. Tate & Eagle show a well-designed 
elevation with good detail, but the plan fails 
by reason of the cloak-rooms being in the 
wrong place and badly arranged. 

Mr. J. Coates Carter displays originality in 
his plan with a grand external stair leading to 
an open loggia on the first floor, and a carriage 
entrance to the ground floor under the loggia. 
His central hall is octagonal with a flat dome. 
The elevations are forcible, striking, and clever, 
but a bit wild ; and, indeed, the whole design 
with all its cleverness is somewhat open to the 
charge of seeking originality by way of eccen- 








tricity. 
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Trowel used at the Laying of the Foundation Stone of the South Kensington Museum 
Buildings. Designed and executed by Nelson and Edith Dawson. 
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Messrs. Cheston & Perkin have submitted a | dignified processional approach. The cieva- 


design with an external treatment that is one 
of the finest, if not absolutely the best in the 
room, and most beautifully drawn by a draughts- 
re whose training seems to owe something 
any, and whose work is on a par with 
thet est continental productions. It is a pity 

at the plan is not equal in excellence to the 
exterior, but, like so many others, shows a good 
stag and art gallery, but poor festal oppor- 
= — These gentlemen have been almost 
en in their estimate of the cost of their 
their f° oe suggest leaving out one corner of 
yet th uilding to keep within the limit of cost, 
_ vo whole of their design cubes out at much 
ion Sema nig designs, whose authors 
rienced eendindes conscience or less expe- 


Messrs. E.R. Robson and A J. Adams have 
gael east and west axis for their central 
an the grand stand at the end. For 
a - €rtainments their plan is spoilt by the 

€ption hall and ante-room being far sepa- 


tated from the banqueting hall, with no 








tions are of a somewhat fussy and restless 
Neo-Grec treatment. 

Messrs. T. A. Buttery and S. B. Birds place 
their reception rooms at the north side of the 
central hall, which is on the east and west 
axial line ; the stairs are lacking in dignity, 
and the cloak-rooms wrongly placed. The 
exterior is very magnificent, with a great 
dome over the central hall, but could not be 
built for the money. 

Messrs. A. Cox and F. D. Clapham have sent 
in a nice quiet elevation, but their plan on the 
usual east and west axial line has the also 
usual fault of defective festal arrangement. 

Messrs. T. Worthington & Sons have contri- 
buted some beautifully-executed drawings with 
elevations of suitable and refined character in 
monotint. Their plan, though following the 
favourite arrangement of central hall, is fairly 
well adapted for entertainments. 

Mr. Thompson James has endeavoured to 
weld together the art of Egypt and the latest 


| development of Arts and Crafts, with a result 





not altogether unsatisfactory, though needing 
rather some hammering together. The plan 
follows the general east and west axial dispo- 
sition. 

Messrs. Pearce & Horsley place their central 
hall at the rear with the grand staircase in 
front of it on a north and south axial line, and 
produce a good plan on this basis. Their 
elevation is somewhat commonplace, and 
spoilt by a florid domical roof in the centre of 
the south front. 

In connexion with the exhibition of these 
drawings, the promoters have made two 
departures from the usual practice which call 
for comment. In the first place, the reports of 
the authors are attached to their drawings in 
every case—a proceeding that is worthy of 
being generally followed in the exhibition of 
competition drawings. There are often points 
on which one desires information in making 
an examination of designs, and if the report is 
not available this information is often not forth- 
coming. The other departure from the usual 
procedure is one that is worthy of strong con- 
demnation. The names of the authors have 
been attached to all the designs without, as we 
understand, their consent being first obtained. 
In our experience it is usual for promoters of 
competitions to ask the permission of un- 
successful competitors before affixing their 
names to their drawings, and the failure to do 
so must be considered, at the least, a gross 
breach of courtesy on the part of the pro- 
moters. 
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TROWEL USED AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

ONE is glad to notice that the decorative 
trowel used by the Queen at the ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone at South Kensing- 
ton on Wednesday was not the usual “shop” 
production. It was designed and executed by 
those original artists Mr. and Mrs. Nelson 
Dawson, whose work of this kind has been 
known in the Royal Academy sculpture room 
during the last two or three years. 

We. give an illustration of the trowel; we 
regret that we have not space for one of the 
box made for it by the same artists, which is 
in itself a work of art. The trowel is of silver 
with some armorial devices and mottoes in 
enamel. 

The trowel was presented by the architect, 
who naturally, therefore, was able to exercise 
his own choice of an artist to carry it out. 


4.4. 
© 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ELEMENT IN 
ENGINEERING WORK. 

AN ordinary general meeting of this Institute 
was held on Monday, at No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, Professor Aitchison, R.A., the 
President, in the chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting having 
been taken as read, 
Mr. H. H. Statham read a paper on “The 
Architectural Element in Engineering Work,” 
of which the following is an abstract :— 
Mr. Statham said he hoped no member of 
the Institute supposed that this paper was 
intended in any sense as an attack on the 
engineering profession. So far from enter- 
taining any such intention, it seemed to him 
that in the century just drawing to a close 
engineers had played a far more important 
part in the world than architects. This was 
partly, no doubt, owing to circumstances not 
altogether within their own control, but which 
they had turned to splendid account. The 
enormous development of locomotion by 
means of steam power, which would be re- 
membered in history as the great characteristic 
of the present century, had led toa demand 
for immense constructional works all over the 
world for the crossing of rivers, valleys, and 
estuaries. The viaduct was to the nineteenth 
century what the cathedral was to the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 

Many persons, artists especially, had 
been mournful or indignant over this, and 
complained that the world was getting covered 
with structures whicl: had no beauty. He had 
not much sympathy with this constant 
depreciation of engineers and their works, and 
considered it to be very much exaggerated. 
What was the real mistake of modern 
engineers he would come to presently. But 





in regard to a large proportion of the purely 
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utilitariai structures which had been erected 
by engineers, he held that there was a great 
deal more of interest in them than many of 
those who complained of them were able to 
perceive. Structure was in itself a subject of 
great interest, and those who could find nothing 
to admire in a great piece of construction 
devised to overcome a practical obstacle to 
intercommunication or locomotion gave evi- 
dence not so much of a superior as of a 
one-sided education. You could hardly design a 
structure to overcome a great natural obstacle, 
or to resist one of the great forces of nature, 
without giving it a certain character, an interest 
of its own, provided it was carried out in a 
simple and unaffected manner, and with direct 
reference to its practical purpose. You could 
not build a stone bridge across a river without 
producing a fine object in the sweep of the 
arch and the resisting mass of the abutments. 
A suspension bridge, again, with the catenary 
curve of the chains designed for us. as it were, 
by nature herself, was so beautiful an object 
that it was exceedingly difficult to spoil it. 
Engineers had succeeded in spoiling it in some 
cases, as he would have occasion to show, but 
it was because they were not always content to 
let it alone sufficiently ; and where the span to 
be bridged was a large one, even the girder 
was redeemed in our eyes, or should be, by 
its obvious practical suitability to its purpose. 
The girdo-phobia, as we might call it, of many 
artists and persons of westhetic sensitiveness 
was exaggerated. A_ girder bridge was 
certainly nut so pleasing in its lines as an arch 
or a suspension chain, but, after all, it was 
only a beam on a large scale. If a structure of 
this kind was let well alone, simply treated as 
i piece of unadorned construction, it would in 
ssense make its own zsthetic. On the Inter- 
volonial Railway in Canada, across a good 
many of the minor valleys the line was carried 
on lattice girder-bridges supported on simple 
rectangular pyramids of undressed stones, 
rather wider at the top than the width of the 
girder, and without any “treatment” of any 
kind, the girders being just laid across the tops 
of these stone piles. These really looked quite 
picturesque ; it was the Dartmoor rustic bridge 
on a large scale. 

Going through some lantern illustrations of 
engineering works of a practical and unadorned 
character, among others he would point to the 
lattice girder bridge near Fribourg, on lofty 
lattice piers, as an erection which illustrated 
favourably the argument that perfectly frank 
display of structure in engineering works, 
with no pretence at ornament, was not offen- 
sive to picturesque effect; at all events he 
could not regard a structure like this as an 
injury to the landscape. The same remark 
applied to the Crumlin Viaduct, a structure of 
the same class. Whether the Forth Bridge 
was or was not an ugly thing was a point 
on which there might be a difference of 
opinion. Probably it would be viewed in 
different lights according as people knew any- 
thing about construction or not. Those who 
did, regarded it with interest ; those who did 
not, probably with some bewilderment. As to 
artistic or decorative treatment, any attempt at 
that ina work of this kind would have been 
preposterous, and would have defeated its own 
ends. 

Coming to the arched masonry type of 
structure, after mentioning some older ex- 
amples, he referred to Kingston Bridge, London 
Bridge, and new Putney Bridge, all very fine 
structures which had this quality in common, 
that they were treated with the greatest 
breadth and simplicity, relying for their effect 
entirely on the disposition of the masses of 
masonry, not even indulging in the use of an 
order on the piers. 

Taking bridges in which masonry. was used 
in combination with iron construction, we had 
in the Victoria Bridge over the St. Lawrence 
a remarkable example of what was suggested 
before—that a structure built to resist the forces 
of nature would almost always have character 
and interest. Here we had simple massive 
stone piers, which on the up-stream side 
were carried out in long spurs to meet and 
break up the ice coming down after the thaws. 
There was not a particle of ornament, but the 
piers and the great box girder laid like a beam 
over them formed a most impressive structure, 
which would only be weakened by any attempt 
at ornamental treatment. The Menai Tubular 


Bridge was built amid many criticisms to the 
effect that it was a thing of no beauty, which 
would be an injury to the effect of the suspen- 
Yet Hamerton, one of the 


sion bridge, &c. 








most discerning and enthusiastic of art critics, 
wrote of it some time after :— 

“The whole bridge is admirable as a work of art, 
though the art is very simple and severe. The long 
line of tube (which looks like a great beam) is for- 
tunately broken by the piers of marble which are 
finished above the beam as towers, and the majesty 
that naturally belongs to a work of colossal size and 
weight is enhanced by the prudent use of some 
architectural adornment. The tubular bridge over 
the River Conway near the castle is less fortunate, be- 
cause the neighbourhood of a great medizeval build- 
ing led the architect of the bridge to adopt a 
castellated style for the entrances to the tubes—a 
style which might be more or less in harmony with 
the fortress, but would scarcely in any other situa- 
tion have been chosen to accompany a bridge which 
was nothing but two parallel beams.” 

Taking examples of suspension bridges, the 
Menai Suspension Bridge was in every respect 
one of the most beautiful structures of any 
kind in England. The simple but massive 
treatment of the towers, spreading toward the 
base, was admirably suited to their situation 
and function. All the things they had been 
looking at hitherto were characterised by sim- 
plicity, sometimes showing nothing but the 
unadorned construction. It was within the 
last quarter of acentury or so that the minds of 
engineers had been poisoned with the terrible 
ambition to produce ‘“ handsome” structures, 
and in the endeavour after that they had 
entered on a field for which their training 
had in no way fitted them. It seemed 
impossible to get engineers to understand that 
the handling of decorative architectural detail 
was a matter requiring special training. 

The two mistakes we most frequently met 
with in these ornate modern engineering works 
were, coarseness of design in ornament and 
mouldings, and want of perception of scale. 
In fact, it appeared that engineers hardly 
realised what scale meant, and thought that a 
detail which was good on a small scale was 
good on a large scale, which by no means 
followed. Scale might be regarded in two 
lights. It consisted, firstly, in so proportioning 
all the parts and details of a design that they 
should have a harmonious relation to one 
another, which might be called perception of 
scale in the abstract. There was also what 
might be called conventional scale : the recog- 
nised and habitual proportion to each other of 
details (such as those of the orders) which had 
by long use come to have a certain recognised 
relation to one another, so that a use of one of 
them on an entirely different scale to what we 
were accustomed to confused our sense of pro- 
portion in the structure. This sense of scale was 
conventional and acquired, no doubt; but if 
these conventional materials of architectural 
design were made use of at all, they ought to 
be used with knowledge and not at haphazard. 
After citing some examples, especially Black- 
friars and Hammersmith bridges, of bad 
detail and falsity of scale, he directed 
attention to illustrations of the bridge at 
Coulouvriére, near Geneva, which was under- 
stood to have given the suggestion for the 
Vauxhall Bridge design. The general aspect 
of the Coulouvricre Bridge, from a distance, 
was picturesque, but the details would not bear 
examination, and in fact, from an zrchitect’s 
point of view, it was a very bad design. The 
columns on the bridge had no proper founda- 
tions, but were bracketed out over the side in 
a very clumsy manner. The decorative details 
showed badly designed rococo ornament mean- 
dering partly over the surface of rusticated 
quoins, to which they bore no relation. The 
archivolts of the arches were strongly empha- 
sised by sham quoins of very pronounced 
character, executed in cement in imitation of 
stone. In the Vauxhall Bridge design immense 
quoins, with a rustication of 1 ft. projection from 
the wall-face, were carried round the archi- 
volts. The defect of this design, in regard to 
appearance, was that it was unusually thin at 
the crown of the arch ; the concrete construc- 
tion allowed of this, but in facing it with 
granite the visible arch looked exceedingly thin 
and weak at the crown. By emphasising the 
archivolt course by rustication, and at the 
same time entirely separating it from the 
spandrel masonry, which was kept quite flat, 
this thin and weak appearance of the visible 
granite arch was increased ; and at the same 
time the large and deep cornice, of very coarse 
mouldings, still further reduced the visible 
depth of the arch at the crown. The details 
showed a complete ignoring of scale. The single 
moulding which crowned the plinth of the 
main piers was nearly 3 ft. in vertical height, 
and this magnified moulding operated to 
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reduce the whole scale of the rest of the 
making the quoins on the face of the pier 
which were really very large, appear trivia]: 
while the insertion of a necking moulding on 
the semicircular projection on the face of the 
pier at once transformed it to a column of 
immense thickness, and quite out of proportion 
to any function of a column in such a position 
The whole thing was a jumble of incongruous 
details, put together by some one who did 
not understand the language of architectural 
design. 

The problem of treating a concrete bridge 
with a granite facing was, in fact, rather a new 
one ; the granite was here, in reality, only what 
the French call a revétement, and should be 
treated accordingly. 

In regard to the general subject of the 
designing of bridges, he would suggest that if 
it was urged that, in the case of bridges which 
were to be decoratively treated, the engineer 
should be assisted by an architect, why should 
it not be put the other way about—that an 
architect should build the bridge assisted by 
an engineer? Architects were not familiar 
with the problems incident to forming founda- 
tions in deep water, in the bed of the sea or of 
ariver; but assoon as the structure cleared 
the water, if it was to be an architecturally 
treated bridge, it was really more of an 
architect’s business than an engineer's. But 
he feared that this was throwing an Apple of 
Discord on the board. 


work, 





Lord Wemyss said he was in thorough 
sympathy with the view that some of our 
bridges were horrors, and that the design of 
such works should be, if possible, under proper 
control. Putney Bridge was, in his opinion, 
one of the most lovely bridges on the Thames ; 
but as to the Forth Bridge, it had destroyed 
the landscape and one of the most beautiful 
places in the world—Hopeton. He should 
have thought that the engineer could put up 
suitable bridges without destroying the beauties 
of the landscape. Hungerford Bridge, again, 
looked to have great ugly elephant legs, and it 
was between two of our most beautiful bridges 
—Waterloo and Westminster. He felt that 
models of all works of this description and of 
public buildings, should be prepared and 
exhibited, for models were everything : draw- 
ings told very little. He wished that the 
Institute would declare itself to the same effect, 
and that they would do so in reference to such 
a great chance as now presented itselt, viz., the 
proposed public buildings in Partiament-street. 
He might add that he was surprised the Insti- 
tute did not move in the matter of the decora- 
tion of St. Paul’s Cathedral—that they did not 
petition and help to save the building. That 
had been done by others, and he believed, 
he was glad to say, that the stencilling 
and black-lettering were to be removed. 
Models ought to ‘be prepared, and in situ, for 
all public work. It was the only effective 
check on municipalities, and others. In the 
original design for the Admiralty building 
there was a tower of nearly 4oo ft. at the 
corner of the Horseguards! What would the 
Horseguards have looked had_ that been 
erected? When a model was prepared the 
unsuitability of the tower was seen at once. 
He was endeavouring to get a model prepared 
of the proposed Cromwell statue. At the Tate 
Gallery it was proposed to erect a statue of 
Millais. The question; was,'shall the statue be 
on the steps of the Gallery or in the garden : 
A model was prepared, when it was found that 
the statue was out of place on the steps, cee 
in the garden it would have the effect o 
dwarfing the building. 

The Chairman said 
Akers Douglas as to ! 
elle buildings, and he tried to impress 
on that gentleman the importance of having 
models made. He understood that models 
were to be made. ; 

Lord Wemyss said that at first_ nothing - 
going to be done ; then the designs were pu 
in the tea-room of the House of Commons 
that was what was called a public — 
but a peer could not get in to see them un ~~ 
he was personally conducted by a member “a 
the Commons—and now the designs — “el 
be put in the Victoria Gallery, which peg ot 
open to the public. But models had not = 
prepared, and he maintained that they W 

anted, : 
Mr. A. T. Walmisley said that there — = 
no doubt they were all in perfect sympathy ee 
the arguments of Mr. Statham—argum 


that he had seen Mr. 
the designs for the 





which had been so ably put and so interestingly 
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illustrated. There was no occasion for archi- 
tects to do their own engineering, any more 
than there was for them to do their own 
quantity surveying, and engineers should seek 
the artistic co-operation of architects in the 
ion of detail. The architect had in early 
desig : 
life neither the taste nor the opportunity for 
the pursuit of mathematics, which were 
essential to an engineer in his work ; further- 
more, it needed engineering experience to 
arrive at the correct data for units of calcu- 
lation. While engineers should be respon- 
sible for the stability of structures, architects 
should always be called on to deal with the 
artistic elements. He had been glad to hear 
Mr. Statham’s remarks in reference to the 
jantern illustrations. As to the Forth Bridge, 
and Mr. Statham’s remarks upon the importance 
of paint for engineering structures, there was 
this difficulty about that bridge—the tubular 
struts could not be painted inside. Had they 
been made of open lattice-work, which could 
have been easily arranged, they would have 
been accessible to the painter’s brush, and that 
would have been better ; otherwise the bridge 
was a very fine example of engineering talent. 
One bridge over the Thames which had always 
commended itself to his judgment, and which 
Mr. Statham had not alluded to, was the Victoria 
Railway Bridge at Battersea. The towers of 
the Chelsea Suspension Bridge were only 
patchwork, covering the true towers ; but in 
the Victoria Bridge, if they examined the 
parapet, they would see that it was essentially 
an engineering design—it could not be made 
in masonry. They had no right necessarily to 
make iron structures imitations of masonry, as 
had sometimes been done. 

Mr. Henry Lovegrove said that the late Sir 
Horace Jones designed the architectural part 
of the Tower Bridge before he died, and that 
Mr. G. D. Stevenson, who had been his 
assistant, finished the details by order of the 
Corporation. 

Mr. Statham said that that was not so. Sir 
Horace Jones made a design, but the one 
carried out was as different as possible. 

Mr. Beresford Pite, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Statham, said that the lecturer’s 
remarks must have carried conviction to their 
minds, and his arguments and the skilful 
arrangement of the illustrations might have 
similarly convinced an engineering audience. 
There was nothing so certain as ocular 
demonstration, and they had ‘been favoured 
with that as well as with a skilful analytical 
criticism. As soon as they accepted the 
fundamental principle that the simple ex- 
pression of a building gave it dignity of 
purpose they arrived at a basis of certainty in 
most problems which presented themselves to 
the designers of bridges or viaducts. A 
tendency to ornament, however, was necessary 
to the human being—the savage decorated 
himself—and the engineer felt he must decorate 
his buildings ; but if Sir Alexander Binnie, for 
instance, in regard to the design of Vauxhall 
Bridge took up the same attitude as did Sir 
William Richmond in the decoration of St. 
Paul’s, we should be in an impasse. The 
Institute as a body were not content to let 
these matters alone. They had persistently 
approached the Bridges Committee of the 
London County Council in spite of some 
coldness on the part of that Committee, and 
the interference of the Institute would, he 
hoped, be beneficial to the interests of orna- 
mental art. They did not quarrel with the 
structure, but they felt that the application of 
experience to the detail would be beneficial. 
The Institute had also been moving in the 
matter of the decoration of St. Paul’s. A public 
protest, printed in the Times, had been drawn 
up by the Institute, as well as a similar protest 
in regard to Vauxhall Bridge. Since then, 
negotiations had been going on in reference to 
St. Paul’s, and there were well-founded hopes 
that the interference had not been in vain. 
They could not publish all they did, for that 
would defeat the ends they had in view ; but 
= Institute, as a body, might rest assured they, 

€ Council, were doing all that was possible in 
the matter. 

Professor Kerr seconded the vote of thanks, 
and said he feared that the system of exhibit- 
Ing illustrations on a screen was, to a certain 
— delusive, for photographs reproduced 

. w€ screen were taken from the point of 
— of the artist. He had listened with much 
wre to the interesting address by Mr. 
manne it was not so academical as he had 
= €d, and that was all the better. It wasa 

&gestive paper, and the chief suggestiveness 





of it was this: That as architecture from the 
architect’s point of view meant the beautifica- 
tion of building, why should not the engineer’s 
building be also beautiful? The first prin- 
ciple was that the construction should be 
correct ; but a second principle was that that 
construction should be administered with an 
eye to grace. He saw no reason why the 
works of the engineer, particularly bridges 
and the like, should not be as_ gracefully 
rendered as any architect’s work. How was 
that to be accomplished ? -In foreign countries 
something was done—a good deal was done, 
as had been seen from the illustrations shown 
that evening. In this country he was afraid 
there was no engineering example which 
might be said to be up to the mark 
as an effort towards the beautification of struc- 
ture. There was no reason for that. They did 
not insist on the engineer doing the work of 
beautification himself ; on the contrary. The 
architect did not hesitate to employ the 
decorator to do the purely decorative work of 
a building. For the credit of the nation some- 
thing ought to be done by the Institute and its 
friends in the direction of a more desirable 
end. A fine bridge in accordance with its 
surroundings was not what he understood to 
be the architectural treatment of a bridge ; but 
the conventional, or, at all events, the highly 
artificial treatment of its construction, upon con- 
structive principles, but also upon conventional 
principles which had gradually grown—not in 
one nation alone, but in the whole community 
of nations from the commencement of time, 
constituted a volume of knowledge which 
surely could be applied to engineering works 
quite as effectively as to the works of the 
architect. As to the preparation of models, on 
the continent it was the rule to exhibit models 
for all public monuments of reasonable size 
before the works were carried out, and it wasa 
great mistake that the same was not done in 
this country. 

Mr. W. Woodward said that most members 
of the Institute would agree with the general 
principles which Mr. Statham had given them 
in his paper with regard to the almost universal 
ugliness with which engineers clothed their 
constructional works, but there were two 
instances which Mr. Statham had forgotten to 
mention where not only were the structures in 
themselves exceedingly ugly, but they had 
tended considerably to spoil excellent views of 
two of the most magnificent structures in the 
world ; he referred to the railway bridge across 
Ludgate Hill, which so dreadfully interfered 
with the view of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the 
ugly structuré, with lattice girders, which 
crosses the Tiber, and which interfered with 
the view of St. Angelo and St. Peter’s. They 
must all agree with Mr. Statham’s condemna- 
tion of Blackfriars Bridge, and as to the Forth 
Bridge, he wished the lecturer had given 
more emphasis to its unmitigated ugliness. 
As to Vauxhall Bridge, at an early period in 
the design for the bridge a meeting was held 
between Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. Mountford 
and the Engineer to the London County Council, 
Sir Alexander Binnie. Subsequently Messrs. 
Waterhouse and Mountford wrote to the 
Engineer and expressed their entire satisfac- 
tion with the design, subject to a few altera- 
tions. That being so, he did not understand 
the action of the Institute in publicly con- 
demning the design for the bridge. As to the 
detailed criticism of Mr. Statham, that gentle- 
man referred to the columns carrying nothing. 
Why, that was almost a modern feature of the 
high art architect’s designs! In dozens of 
cases he could mention that had been done by 
those architects. As to the covering of granite 
condemned by Mr. Statham, surely he was 
aware that one of the finest features in the 
decoration of Italian churches was a facing of 
marble. Why the concrete construction should 
not be cased with an excellent, durable, external 
polished surface in the form of granite he did 
not know. There was no objection to that. 
As to the columns carrying nothing, they 
carried the lamp standards; and altogether, 
instead of the bridge being of unmitigated 
ugliness, the members of the Institute who had 
seen the design must have been struck with 
its dignity. It would be a credit not only to 
London, but to the engineer who designed it. 

Mr. E. W. Hudson said he wished there 
were more beautiful examples of bridges 
across the Thames. He admired Westminster 
Bridge, which appeared to him to be one of 
the lightest and most appropriate bridges on 
the river, and he should like to know what Mr. 





Statham thought of it. He did not know if 


they should call it a sham because the cast-iron 
work had been treated in the Gothic manner. 
There was the bridge crossing the Thames at 
Hampton Court, which must have offended 
their eyes many times, and it was unfortunate 
that there was no public protest at the time of 
its erection, and that it was not made 
more in accordance with its surroundings, and 
a nobler structure than it is. Mr. Statham had 
been rather hard on Thomas Page in regard to 
Chelsea Bridge ; the chain was a thing of 
beauty, though he (the speaker) must agree that 
some of the ornament ;was very much over- 
laden. Mr. Statham objected to the medizeval 
castellated bridge piers at Conway, and as to 
that, was it to betaken that all medizeval design 
applied to a bridge was out of place? Would 
itnot have been quite in accord with good taste 
to have had a Gothic bridge across the Seine in 
the neighbourhood of Notre Dame rather than 
one of Classic form? Hedid not for a moment 
suggest that it was better to have what might 
be described as a forgery; but that it might 
be designed in the style of the buildings of a 
medizeval date. 

Mr. E. W. Mountford said he felt glad Mr. 
Statham had shown the views of the bridge 
upon which the design for the proposed new 
Vauxhall Bridge was supposed to be based. 
It seemed that Sir Alexander Binnie had been 
successful in reproducing the objectionable 
features of that bridge without its compensating 
good qualities. Looking at the original, one 
could see the value of those immense piers 
coming between arches of such great span. 
There were two piers of apparently 30 ft. in 
width, which of course gave the necessary 
feeling of strength to the bridge, which the 
present design for Vauxhall Bridge wholly 
lacks. That was not Sir Alexander Binnie’s 
fault, for the Thames Conservancy limited the 
size of the piers. When the Committee of the 
Institute, some six years ago, prepared a design 
for the bridge they did not alter Sir Alexander 
Binnie’s design in any essential feature, but 
they did take the liberty of increasing the width 
of the piers 4 ft. or 5 ft, and they were 
told at once that that was _ impossible, 
because the Thames Conservancy had fixed 
the size and nothing larger was possible. 
It was quite probable that the efforts of the 
Institute would not be entirely in vain. Mr. 
Woodward spoke of what he knew, but he, un- 
fortunately, did not know much. Mr. Statham 
did not object to the casing granite at all ; on 
the contrary, he approved of it. A gentleman 
near him (the speaker) had made a very good 
suggestion, viz., that the bridge should be 
cased in mosaic, thus giving Sir William 
Richmond another opportunity when he had 
finished with St. Paul’s. The granite or some 
casing was necessary in order to preserve the 
concrete from the action of the elements, and if 
they could persuade the County Council to 
remove some of the superfluous ornament, he 
thought the bridge would not be a bad one. 
As to the letter from Mr. Waterhouse and him- 
self, it ought to be explained that that letter 
was quite a private one to Sir A. Binnie, and it 
was written witha special object which he could 
not explain that evening. The bridge was a 
great improvement on that first designed by 
Sir A. Binnie, and with the general outline 
it was agreed that there was little fault to 
find. What they did find fault with was the 
architectural details—the mouldings and 
carvings and things of that sort, and of them 
they ventured to express their strong dis- 
approval. The Institute had done a good deal 
to get the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s to 
reconsider the decoration of that building and 
if the stencilling was removed, they might take 
some credit to themselves for that. 

Mr. W. D. Carée said that one of the chief 
points of the paper, which had been brought 
out very well, and which it was a pity could 
not be more generally known by the public, 
was as to ornament—the proper use of orna- 
ment in design. As to Vauxhall Bridge, with 
its columns extending into the air and carrying 
dolphins, the suggestion made at the recent 
Architectural Association soirée was a good 
one, viz., that they were intended to be drain 
ventilators. And that led to another point. 
The County Council had been spoiling the 
Embankment at Chelsea by putting up columns 
of about the same height as the proposed 
columns at Vauxhall Bridge, but in this case 
they were really drain ventilators. Obviously, 
if such things were necessary, they should be 
treated in the most simple and straightforward 
manner, and to treat them ‘“ ornamentally,” as 





the London County Council had done, was a 
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great mistake. That was a special case of the 
seeming impossibility for the engineer to 
realise what ornament was for. The London 
County Council said that these “ ornamental ” 
columns had been adopted after grave delibera- 
tion. 

The vote of thanks was heartily agreed to. 

Mr. Statham, in reply, said as to Mr. 

Walmisley’s remarks about painting the Forth 
Bridge inside, that that was contrary to his 
recollection. He had a distinct recollection 
of seeing an internal hand-ladder for going up 
the tubular struts ; and he thought the matter 
had been provided for.. As to Professor Kerr's 
remarks about photographs on the screen being 
delusive, that in some respects was so; but 
photographs showed the general character of 
a structure, and while they could cook a draw- 
ing they could not cook a photograph. It was 
really a difficult matter to illustrate a subject 
before a large meeting in any other way. As 
to whether or not engineering works should 
all be beautiful, he had given his reasons for 
thinking that in some cases it was almost a 
waste of time to ornament a thing—a railway 
girder, for instance, which served purely prac- 
tical purposes and which had to be considered 
in relation to the dividend. To treat it orna- 
mentally would be out of place. A girder, asa 
thing of pure construction, was not so ugly as 
some people appeared to think, but we had had 
only three quarters of a century of it and had 
not got used toit. In regard to Westminster 
Bridge, it was a very creditable attempt to make 
a bridge look well, but it lost its interest as 
soon as one knew that those elliptical arches 
which rise at the piers and turn over with 
graceful lines were not the real iron con- 
struction, which went behind them. As soon 
as he knew that he felt his respect for the 
graceful lines diminish. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Eidlitz, the well- 
known American architect, in a letter read 
before the Institute about a year ago, pointed 
out that beauty in nature depends on perfection 
of structure, and no doubt if architects and engi- 
neers were as able as nature they would, asa 
rule, in solving a problem produce as beautiful 
a result; but, unfortunately, they had not 
nature’s skill, and had to hide their failure with 
extraneous ornament. 

It was announced that a special general 
meeting will be held on Monday, the 29th inst., 
to receive and consider a recommendation of 
the Council to suspend temporarily the regula- 
tion under by-laws 3 and 7 and to admit to 
candidature as a Fellow Mr. Bodley, A.R.A. 
The election to take place at the business 
meeting on June 12, after which an ordinary 
general meeting will be held, when a paper 
will be read by Mr. T. J. Bailey, on “ Planning 
and Construction of Board Schools,” The 
meeting then terminated. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 


ASPECT AND SOIL IN RELATION TO THE 
DWELLING HOUSE, 


THE last ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association for the present session was held on 
Friday last week in the Meeting-room of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, Mr. G. H. Fellowes 
Prynne, President, occupying the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the following gentlemen 
were elected members of the Association :— 
Messrs. W. H. Baines, H. MacGowan Bowes, 
J. Farraday, G. H. Lovegrove, G. A. Peache, 
W. J. Windrum, J. Saunders, and N,. D. 
Sheffield. 

The Chairman announced that the first 
summer visit will be held on June 3 to Cob- 
ham Hall, Kent, instead of to Hatfield, as 
stated in the last issue of the Builder. 

Mr. G. B. Carvill, junior hon. secretary, 
proposed the following votes of thanks, which 
were heartily agreed to :—To the President, 
and to Mr. F. A. Walters for conducting visits 
over churches at Ealing on April 29*, and to 
Mr. E. R. Barrow for his hospitality on the 
occasion ; and to Mr. H. Greville Montgomery 
for arranging the visit on the 6th inst. to the 
Building Trades Exhibition and for providing 
refreshments. 

Donations to the Library having been an- 
nounced, and votes of thanks to the donors 

having been agreed to, 

Mr. E. Howley Sim, senior hon. secretary, 
announced that the annual dinner will be held 








* See our issue for May 6 for an account of the visit. 
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Restaurant. 
The Travelling Studentship. 


The Chairman then announced that five sets 
of drawings were sent in in competition for the 
Travelling Studentship, and that after careful 
consideration of the drawings, which were of 
exceptional interest, and which reflected great 
credit on those who sent them in, the prizes 
were awarded as follows :—The Studentship 
awarded to Mr. D. T. Fyfe; the second prize 
of 5/. awarded to. Mr. H. Tanner, jun.; and 
hon. mention to Mr. H. Farquharson. 

Dr. G. V. Poore then read the following 
paper on “ Aspect and Soil in Relation to the 
Dwelling House” :— 

Although I have presumed to accept the in- 
vitation of the Architectural Society to read a 
paper, I hope I shall be acquitted of any desire 
to step outside my province and to lecture 
architects on matters which they obviously 
understand much better than I. 

My excuse for addressing you must be found 
in the fact that, as a physician and sanitarian, I 
believe that of all circumstances which make 
for or against the health of the public, the 
dwelling-house is most important. 

The conditions under which dwelling-houses 
are built have been revolutionised by steam 
machinery. Houses are nowadays run up ina 
wholesale fashion. Modern facilities as regards 
water supply and sewerage have made curti- 
lage unnecessary, and have enabled us to build 
towers of flats which, from the sanitarian’s 
point of view, are most undesirable. 

We all recognise that overcrowding is the 
greatest of social evils, whether it be regarded 
from the point of view of morals or health, and 
we all protest that it is useless to attempt to 
check it. Most of us, I hope, are sensible of 
the magic influence of the word “home.” 
Many of us believe that the “home” and the 
“family” are the units out of which the 
greatness of a nation is constructed, and 
that if a nation is to continue to be 
imbued with feeling of true patriotism, the 
sacredness of the home and the sentiment of 
family must be maintained. I wonder if the 
offspring of parents who fluctuate between 
Capel Court and Newmarket, and whose only 
dwellings are West-end flats, on a three years’ 
agreement, and rooms in hotels at fashionable 
resorts has any home sentiments? Would 
these sentiments be increased if his fashionable 
mother died of constructive murder in getting 
quit of that which might have been a brother 
or sister ? and lastly, can any such sentiment 
persist if papa and mamma are finally poked 
into a fashionable crematorium? It is. very 
doubtful if the sentiments of home and family 
are likely to be strengthened by the mode of 
life of what are known as “ smart”’ people. 

The opinion has lately been expressed by a 
great authority on labour questions that the 
industrial classes do not want “homes,” and 
that anything which tends to fix them in one 
spot or to create an affection for any locality 
is contrary to their best interests. Labour 
must be organised as an army and quick 
mobilisation; is essential if the fight with 
“capital” is to be successful. There can be 
no doubt that public opinion is at present 
mainly in favour of overcrowding in cities and 
further, there can be no doubt that overcrowd- 
ing is encouraged both directly and indirectly 
by modern municipalism and the by-laws 
which regulate building operations. 

Very little attention is paid in the present 
day to the aspect of a house, and it is evident 
that the public barely consider the question of 
aspect. The speculative builder considers the 
question of cost and cost only, and until the 
public recognise that aspect has a real money 
value and is worth paying for there is no like- 
lihood that the question of aspect will trouble 
the mind of the builder. It appears to me 
that the engineer and the surveyor have too 
much the “whip hand” of the architect, and 
that by the time the building estate has been 
laid out the whole question of aspect has been 
practically settled, and the architect has really 
no choice in the matter. 

In the Thames valley, where I have a 
cottage, I have for the past twelve years 
watched the “development” (so-called) and 
the wholesale urbanising of a rural spot. This 
process is a simple one and is familiar to all of 
you. 

I. The locality is constituted an “urban 
district.” 
2. The Council is elected for three years. 





3. The Council immediately borrows a sum 
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which works out to about 10,000/. for each 
councillor, and thus increases all existing rents 
for thirty years at least. 

4. The roads (main roads and by-roads) are 
all provided with sewers and water-pipes. 

5. The lands abutting on these roads 
suddenly change from farms and gardens to 
building sites. 

6, These lands are bought by building 
societies or building speculators, and are Jaid 
out with one object, and one only, in view, i. 
the placing thereupon of the maximum number 
of houses which is permitted by the by-laws, 
This means that no house has any curtilage 
other than a backyard 25 ft. deep. 

In “laying out” a building estate the new 
roads are almost invariably at right angles to 
or are parallel to existing roads, and it is need- 
less to say that they are absolutely straight. 
Curves of beauty are scarcely permissible in 
modern sanitation. The result of all this is 
that the building estate when complete has all 
the regularity and. symmetry of a gridiron, 
The houses are possibly all built to pattern. 
There is no individuality, no variety, no change, 
no rest for the eye. 

The extent to which this kind of thing is 
carried is well exemplified in the district to 
which I have alluded, in which there is a 
“recreation ground” dating from a time 
anterior to the sewering and urbanising, 
This recreation ground is five acres in 
extent, and its northern and southern bound- 
aries are formed by high roads, while its 
eastern and western boundaries are formed by 
market gardens, which, in consequence of the 
changes indicated above, have suddenly de- 
veloped into building estates. One would have 
thought that the building speculator would 
have turned the fronts of his houses to over- 
look the recreation ground, and that by giving 
his houses (as he might have done) a south- 
easterly aspect with the pleasant prospect of 
the recreation ground he might have com- 
manded some extra rent. 

This does not appear to be the case, for the 
privies and wash-houses have been turned to 
the recreation ground, while the chief rooms 
of the houses look at their stuccoed twins on 
the other side of the street. The recreation 
ground will, I suppose, remain a rather gaunt 
spot, hedged in by prim railings and flanked 
by lines of fluttering linen. The opportunity of 
making a pretty “village green” has been 
allowed to slip, and Iam not aware that the 
Urban District Council have troubled their 
heads about the question. 

If we are to continue to build houses in a 
wholesale fashion in straight rows it is almost 
useless to appeal to the architect on the ques- 
tion of aspect, although some good might be 
done by directing the attention of engineers 
and surveyors to the matter. 

If we concede that the best aspect for 
the chief rooms of a house is one looking to 
the south-east, then it is obvious that if 
the main roads of a building estate run 
from south-west to north-east, the houses 
flanking such road would have one side turned 
to the south-east. On the north side of the 
road the fronts would face the south-east, and 
on the south side the backs would face the 
south-east, unless the Local Council permitted 
and the builder were willing to allow the backs 
of the houses on the southern side of the road 
to be turned to the street. Speaking as a 
doctor, I have no doubt that it would be advis- 
able to turn the backs to the street, if by so 
doing a good aspect can be obtained for the 
chief rooms. By adopting this plan we have 
the additional advantage of bringing the 
culinary and sanitary arrangements close to 
the street and thereby greatly simplifying the 
sewerage arrangements which would result in 
some saving of money. It is very important 
from the point of view of health that food 
should be stored in a cool place.. Sour milk 
and putrid food is a great cause of infantile 
diarrhoea. This is an additional reason for the 
rule of “living rooms to the sun, larders and 
kitchens to the north.” re 

I need not remind this Association that some 
of the finest houses in London (Hyde Park- 
gardens) are built with their “backs” to the 
street, and with the main rooms ovatienetng a 
private garden with the Park beyond. Whet a 
houses with their backs to the street wot 
meet with the approval of “the — t 
cannot say. A stuccoed head oer he ome 
door probably does more to let to this class 
house than the fact of its rooms being ay " 
to the sun. If it were considered essential = 
the chief rooms of a house should face 
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south-east, there could be no difficulty — in 
attaining this end (except in streets running 
from north-west to south-east), provided the 
houses were placed obliquely to the street line 
and were built en échelon, a mode of building 
which tends to secure privacy, although it 
robably adds to the expense of building and 
the difficulties of plotting out the estate. 

It is evident that the laying out of the roads 
on a building estate is a most important matter 
in relation to the aspect which the houses are 
to enjoy. Is it necessary that all such roads 
should be absolutely straight and at right 
angles to each other? Is it quite impossible to 
rest the eye and give some variety by an 
occasional curve? Is it any use to appeal to 
the ogre jerry builder on a purely zesthetic 
question? ’ 

The question of aspect is very much a ques- 
tion of sunlight, and there can be no doubt 
that sunlight has great influence on health. 
The Italians have a proverb which says “ Dove 
non va il'sole va il medico”—that the doctor 
comes to those places which the sun does 
not visit. It is an established fact that 
many of the microbes which are the 
causes of disease are killed by sunlight. 
This appears to be the case with regard 
to tuberculosis, and it is certain that there 
is most tuberculosis in places which are 
overcrowded, and to which the sun finds access 
with difficulty. 

In the supplement to the fifty-fifth annual 
report of the Registrar-General is a table giving 
the annual death-rate per million living among 
children under five years of age from tuber- 
culosis in the ten years, 1881-1890. 

By selecting the death-rate among children 
under five we practically exclude the disturbing 
influences of varied age, sex, and occupation, 
and we may conclude that amongst this class 
the influences which make for health, or the 
reverse, are home influences. Again, when 
a man selects a house, no single considera- 
tion is of more {importance than the effect 
which his dwelling is likely to have upon his 
children, This table of the Registrar General’s 
is, therefore, one which ought to be carefully 
studied, and as it deals with .a period of ten 
years it may be concluded that the statistical 
results arrived at are reliable. 

Among children under five there is more 
tubercular disease in London than in any other 
county, and probably for the reason that the 
number of persons on a given area is greater 
in London than in any other county. 

Thus the death-rates from tuberculosis are in 
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Again, when we come to examine the death 
rates from tuberculosis in the different Regis- 


tration districts of London we find them as 
follows :— 
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are influenced by the position of hospitals, but 
not to any great extent. Seeing that tubercular 
diseases are all chronic, and that many children 
are moved out of London at the first threaten- 
ing, I am afraid it is impossible to conclude 
that the figures give an exaggerated idea as to 
the extent to which the malady prevails in this 
dark, overgrown town. 

This prevalence of tuberculosis is due to 
overcrowding of houses on the land and over- 
crowding of people in the houses, to the dirt- 
laden air and the darkness and the gloom. 

In London it is almost idle to talk of 
aspect. If aspect is mainly a question 
of sunlight, then in London it is not 
only necessary to have your house facing 
towards the sun, but also to make sure that no 
screen in the shape of a tower of flats inter- 
vene between it and the sun. To discuss the 
question is almost absurd. If what I have 
said, and the figures I have quoted, are suffi- 
cient to convince you and others that the con- 
ditions which pertain in London are to be 
avoided in less crowded places, a good work 
has been done. To have your house facing 
the sun, and with its chief living rooms well 
exposed to it, means a considerable saving of 
fuel and gas. I am unable to tell you what is 
the potential value of the heat in a room facing 
south over and above that of a room facing 
north, but we must all feel sure that it is con- 
siderable. I am fond of telling people to look 
at the north and south sides of a garden wall. Go 
to the south side and bask in the brightness and 
warmth, feast on the peaches ripe and ruddy 
and listen to the hum of insects glinting in the 
sunbeams. Then go to the north side, damp 
all in chilling shadow, content you with a few 
hard pears or acid cherries, scrape off the 
damp mildew growing in the mortar and sniff 
the fusty smell arising from the dank sour soil. 

Iti is idle to contend that aspect has not a 
most important influence on health. If a house 
face right and has a verandah, the occupants 
can often enjoy the fresh air, instead of crowd- 
ing into a stuffy room. 

If a dwelling be detached and isolated it is 
generally possible to give the chief rooms any 
aspect which may be desired. It is common to 
find, however, that detached villas have their 
fronts parallel to the road, even though this 
position should entail a north-east aspect. How 
far by-laws and regulations may be answerable 
for this state of things I do not know. 

Not only on account of the freedom as re- 
gards aspect, but on the general grounds that 
overcrowding is to be lessened by every means 
in our power, it seems to me that sanitary 
authorities should encourage the erection of 
detached and isolated dwellings. 

The most important part about a “home” is 
not the house but the garden round it, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that the children 
of a country labourer, born in the commonest 
and Icheapest erection of wood or mud and 
thatch, standing in its rood of potato-ground, 
have a much better chance of growing up 
healthy in body and mind than those who have 
been born under the fostering care of Urban 
District Councils in houses with concrete 
foundations, damp-proof walls, patent water- 
closets and traps, sewer pipes, and rain-water 
pipes ; with an expensive paving in front, and a 
tiny concreted yard behind, which is practically 
an air-well with putrefication traps in its floor. 
This last class of dwelling, be it remembered, 
the outcome of by-laws which seem to be 
designed for the purpose of rapidly urbanising 
rural places, is very expensive, and the artisan 
finds that he has to pay, relatively, an enor- 
mous part of his earnings in rent and rates, 
and that his children have no private play- 
ground. 

I freely admit that the stringent building by- 
laws which are now in force in many places 
are very necessary in crowded centres of popu- 
lation ; and if they were still more strict on the 
question of height and the relation to be en- 
forced between the cubic contents of the build- 
ing and its surroundings, I for one should not 
object. On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that these by-laws very much augment 
the cost of building, and that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to get an adequate return 
for houses erected for the wage-earning class. 
So much is this the case that it seems not un- 
likely that municipalities will be called upon to 
provide dwellings and run them at the expense 
of the ratepayers as a whole. 

Many rural municipalities have adopted these 
by-laws and appear to me to enforce them 
very often jto the detriment rather than the 
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Hampshire, which I know well, includes 
within its official boundaries places which are 
three or four miles from the town hall, places 
which are in the wilds and as thinly populated 
as Sahara, And yet this municipality enforces 
its by-laws so that the farmers and gentry of 
these outlying ‘spots are obliged to submit 
plans of even outhouses or ovens which they are 
proposing to erect, to the collection of trades- 
men who happen to constitute the Council for 
the time being. 

I am very strongly of opinion that the 
builder of an isolated dwelling ought to be 
allowed to escape from these harassing by- 
laws, and ought to be permitted greater free- 
dom in the choice of building materials and in 
other matters than the speculator who is trying 
his hardest to put the maximum population on 
the minimum legal area. In relation to fire 
and infectious disease the surest preven- 
tive measure is the isolation of the dwelling. 
If the dwelling be separated from the 
boundaries of other premises and the public 
thoroughfare by a distance equal to its height 
(i.e., the distance from the: ground to the top 
of the highest chimney or gable) it ought to 
be allowed to escape from the by-laws. I need 
hardly say that the insurance offices will know 
how to enforce an adequate security against 
fire. Mr. Till, of Eynsford, in Kent, recently 
erected two timber cottages in the country on 
either side of a road. One of these cottages 
was condemned because it happened to be 
within the boundary of a Council which had 
adopted model by-laws. The only valid reason 
for such condemnation was the danger of fire. 
But it is evident that the danger of loss of life 
from fire is very slight in an isolated cottage 
with the bedroom windows some Io ft. at most 
above the ground. On the other hand, the danger 
to loss of progerty is indicated by the fact that 
the insurance offices charge 2s. 6d. per cent. in- 
stead of Is. 6d. If, however, a model by-law 
cottage costs 250/. while a wooden cottage 
equally large and wholesome costs 150/., it is 
evident that the cost of insurance is equal in 
the two cases. The rent of the first at 5 per 
cent. would be 12/. 1os., and the rent of the 
second 7/. 10s. If the local charges (rates) be 
4s. in the pound then we have as the annual 
cost of these two cottages :— 


Wooden Cottage. 
4 





Model By-law Cottage. | 
4 sd 


OT escadescaass BS 1G OF Re Weicneccsacacs 710 O 
RACE oa psaccas BAGO: AM cascecaes IIo oO 
Insurance ... 0 3 9 | Imsurance ...0 3 9 


Total......£15 3 9 Total......£9 3 6 


By living in a wooden cottage the working 
man would save 6/. a year, or nearly 2s. 4d. a 
week. And if he have a rood of ground the 
produce will be worth at least 12/., which will 
leave him with nearly 3/. in pocket after paying 
all charges on his house. Further, he will have 
made an intelligent use of his leisure instead of 
consecrating it all to beer and betting. 

I need hardly say that even the isolated 
cottage must be under control as regards 
cesspools or any underground sanitary 
abominations, which may be an unseen danger 
to the neighbours, but I am very strongly of 
opinion that, on the grounds of the health and 
safety of the public, builders of isolated 
dwellings ought not to be harassed by by- 
laws, which are in their case merely a source 
of delay and increased expense. 

I should be very happy if my remarks on this 
head should elicit a decided expression of 
opinion from an influential society such as I 
have the honour of addressing. 

In these days of railways, trams, motor cars, 
telegraphs, telephones, and bicycles—machines 
which have practically multiplied time, and, to 
a great extent, annihilated space, it ought to be 
possible for populations to spread out and to 
live more decently and wholesomely than is the 
case in crowded cities. 

It ought to be possible to build detached 
houses in increasing numbers, and as a conse- 
quence to give to the chief rooms of the house 
any aspect which may be desired. 

The question of Soz/ in relation to the dwel- 
ling is necessarily one of great importance. 

Assuming, in the first instance, that the soil 
selected is a pure soil, I may as well say that I 
have no evidence to bring before you that in 
the matter of wholesomeness there is any 
difference between rocks, sand, gravel, or 
chalk, and I am not aware that there is any 
evidence that either of these soils gives rise to 
unwholesome emanations. 

The interstices of all porous soils are filled 
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with air and a certain excess of carbonic acid, 
which may be considerable if there be much 
organic matter in the soil, and a house with 
lighted fires necessarily tends to aspirate the 
gases from the earth upon which it is built. 
Now I am not aware that there is any real 
evidence to show that damage has ever resulted 
to persons from the gases emanating from a 
pure soil. 

In cities, where organic filth has been buried 
in the soil for ages, it seems likely that the 
gases of putrefaction may gain access to the 
house. In London we know that when the 
soil is opened up there is always a stink of 
illuminating gas, and, obviously, it is desirable 
to keep that out of our dwellings. Further, 
we know that impurities from sewers and cess- 
pools are sure, under the existing order of 
things, to leak into the soils of populous places. 
Therefore, the model by-laws insist that 
the ground upon which a house is built 
shall be covered with a regulation thickness 
of concrete. This is a reasonable provision in 
a populous place, but I would remark that, so 
soon as a crack or pinhole is accidentally made 
in the concrete, the alleged security given by it 
vanishes. In country places which have 
adopted the model by-laws, the covering of 
pure chalk or sand or gravel with concrete is 
equally insisted upon before a cottage can be 
built. This has the effect of increasing the 
cost and rent of the cottage, unless it be thought 
advisable to make the floor of concrete finished 
with cement. It goes without saying that for 
houses built in low-lying damp situations, an 
impermeable layer of concrete is necessary. 
The above remarks are intended to apply to 
concrete as a barrier against the gases in dry 
soils. 

The soil upon which a house is built in- 
fluences the comfort and therefore the health 
of the indwellers. Onadry soil it is possible 
to take exercise in comfort, while on stiff clay 
soils walking or any other exercise in the 
winter months is a disagreeable and dirty pro- 
ceeding. 

It is quite possible to build a house upon 
clay which shall be perfectly dry, and through 
clay unwholesome gases find it difficult to 
travel, which is a theoretical advantage. Fogs 
are frequent on clay lands, but it is not clear 
that an occasional pure fog does any harm to 
a healthy person. I say nothing of the foul 
irritating fogs of London, which are dangerous 
to many and deadly to not a few. 

The nature of the soil upon which a house 
is built has great influence on the ease with 
which the waste drainage waters are got rid 
of. On porous soils—such as sand, gravel, and 
many chalks—they soak away, and hence there 
has been a great temptation on such soils to 
construct soak-away cesspools, which in the 
days of our ancestors, before the use of water- 
closets and fixed baths, or even daily “tubs” 
became general, were little likely to contain 
infective matter, and continued to act efficiently 
for years. Modern sanitation has raised the 
amount of waste water enormously, and the 
invention of the water-closet has greatly in- 
creased the danger and foulness of the waste 
waters. It is probable that the amount 
of sewage to be dealt with in country houses, 
has, in modern times, as compared with the 
last century, been multiplied by ten, and it is 
now quite common for the owner of a biggish 
country house with stables to have to grapple 
with 1,000 gallons of sewage per diem, or 160 
cubic ft., an amount which will stand about an 
inch high on an area measuring 50 ft. in length 
and 4o ft. wide, or which, in a month, will fill 
a water-tight cesspool measuring 24 ft. by 20 ft. 
and to ft. deep—the dimensions of a fine dining- 
room—and which, when full, will contain mure 
than 130 tons of foul liquid, which willall have 
to be raised and distributed. Ona porous soil 
such an amount of fluid, if delivered on the 
surface of the ground, may be got rid of with 
ease and without offence, if the few pounds 
weight of excreta (12 Ibs. at the outside) of the 
twenty-five people living in one country house 
be dealt with separately. 

On a clay soil, especially in winter, a very 
much larger area of ground must be used for 

the waste water. 

The foulness of the River Brent, of which we 
have heard so much, is probably due to the 
fact that the foul liquids on the clay soil through 
which it flows, tend to run off the surface 
instead of percolating through the soil and 
thereby becoming purified. 

I must not pursue this subject further, as it is 
not my intention to discuss the question of slop- 
drainage and sewage treatment, which I have 
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dealt with at length in my little book “The 
Dwelling House.” I will merely add that, 
whether a house be on a permeable or imper- 
meable soil :— 

I. All waste fluids should be dealt with before 
putrefaction sets in. 

2. They should be delivered on to the surface 
and not beneath the surface of the ground. 

3. They should never be allowed to collect 
in cesspools which encourage putrefaction, and 
merely postpone the inevitable work of distri- 
buting them over the ground. 

My paper is illustrated by a few simple 
diagrams which almost explain themselves. 

Figs. I and 2 represent a square house, 
having sides and angles respectively presented 
to the cardinal points. In fig. 1 the side N. 
would only receive an average of two hours’ 
sun for six months in the year, whereas the 
sides N.E. and N.W. in fig. 2 would receive 
sun on every day except for a short time at the 
winter solstice. 

Fig. 3 represents an idea of the author’s for 
an invalid’s bungalow, with a glazed verandah 
falling due south. 

Figs. 4 and 5 represent six houses with the 
fronts all facing the street (in fig. 4), and with 
the backs of three facing the street (in fig. 5). 
Fig. 6 represents the arrangement of houses 
obliquely and en échelon, so that the main living 
rooms in all of them may look to the south- 
east. These six houses occupy approximately 
the same area as those shown in figs. 4 and 5. 





The Chairman, in opening the discussion, 
said that they could all truthfully say that the 
last paper of the session had not been the least 
interesting. Dr. Poore had given them a most 
useful and scientific paper, and they were 
especially glad in getting his experience from 
a medical point of view—a point of view that 
they wanted such subjects treated from. Dr. 
Poore had alluded to the increase of the so- 
called tower flats as one of the things which, 
to a certain extent, was destroying home life 
among the working classes. That, in his (the 
Chairman’s) opinion, was one of the greatest 
evils of those flats. The children were shut up 
in little cemented areas—worse than prison 
areas—and their white pasty faces bore 
evidence of being shut up in such places, 
breathing the poisonous gases which had been 
alluded to. In reference to the evil effect of 
these tower flats, one saw the same thing going 
on in America, where flats were carried up 
such an enormous height. The hotel life 
and the flat life in America seemed to be 
disintegrating real home life. There was no 
such thing as home life in America—that is 





in the way in which it existed in England 
or Germany—at all events, it was not a 
national thing. Germany and England were 
far above America in that respect, and he 
hoped that nothing would be done to destroy 
the English home life, though such a tendency 
was, unfortunately, noticeable amongst the 
working classes. Another matter for regret 
was that, in consequence of the degraded state 
in which many of our mechanics have got, they 
appeared to be absolutely indifferent to the 
beautiful ; they seemed to have settled down 
to that sort of life, as though there was nothing 
better for them. Looking at the matter 
socially, it was a great evil, quite indepen- 
dently of health. As to Dr. Poore’s figures as 
to the death rate of children, they made one 
realise that town children have a poor chance 
compared with country children ; one saw it in 
the faces and the physique, and eventually it 
must be seen in the mind. As to the evils of the 
impurities of coal gas, faulty pipes were one of 
the greatest evils which we in London have to 
deal with. One could go into house after 
house and find faulty pipes under floors or in 
bedrooms ; people did not get actually ill, but 
there was a sort of lassitude about them and 
they could not tell why; it was simply and 
solely due to the escape of this impure gas— 
not sewer gas, but simply illuminating gas. 

A letter on the subject had been received by 
the Committee from Mr. Ambrose M. Poynter, 
who stated that had he been present he could 
have done little more than say “ditto” to Dr. 
Poore. There were two points in particular in 
regard to Dr. Poore’s writings and investiga- 
tions which seemed worthy of attention. One 
was the extreme undesirability of taking things 
for granted, or pinning one’s faith on any 
system without satisfying one’s own under- 
standing, as far as one was able, how far it 
was based upon reason and good sense. Were 
we to listen to the voice of sanitary authorities, 
engineers, and experts, we should believe that 
all was for the best in the best of possible 
cities. Dr. Poore, at all events, had been un- 
willing to take things for granted, and the con- 
clusions Dr. Poore had come to and the facts 
he had pointed out must give pause to even 
the blindest optimist. The second point was 
the extreme harm done to the well-being of 
rural and semi-rural districts—to say nothing 
of the art of architecture, which was quite 
pushed to the wall in the struggle —by the 
application to them of by-laws based on 
the Local Government Model Act. The 
chief aim of the Model was, he took it, to 
mitigate some of the evils of overcrowding in 
big towns ; the application of its provisions 
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undiluted, to rural districts, very naturally 
created in them a state of things which was a 
facsimile of all the evils we should be most 
anxious to avoid. It was almost incredible, 
but a study of the local building by-laws of 
many districts in the south of England showed 
that in every instance the laws for country 
towns and districts are severer than they are in 
London. In London buildings of certain size, 
situated at a certain distance from their neigh- 








pours land and the public way, were 
exempt from those parts of the Act (Parts VI. 
Inno 


and VII.) which related to construction. 
country Act that he had seen was this exemp- 
tion granted. What were the effects of apply- 
ing these conditions to rural districts, Dr. 
Poore had shown. How the art of architecture 
suffered from these unnecessary restrictions 
they could imagine. He felt that all architects 
should bond together and try and obtain a 
reasonable elasticity in the administration of 
these laws, and on the part of the Local Govern- 
ment Board a reasonable measure of intelli- 
gence in ensuring that the laws submitted to 
them for sanction were suited to the character 
of the districts for which they are destined. 
As regarded the sanitary effect of these laws, 
it could not be too clearly remembered, with 
regard to the building regulations which affect 
the thickness of walls, extent of curtilages, and 
other provisions which aim at securing sub- 
stantial building and free circulation of air, 
that the legal minimum became the habitual 
maximum. 

Mr. Till referred to the inconsistency of 
some local by-laws. At Eynsford,a few feet 
over the parish boundary, they had been per- 
mitted by the laws of one authority to build a 
wooden bungalow cottage of four rooms, but 
immediately the footings of a second similar 
cottage were in, 20 ft. distant, the local 
inspector reported contravention of the by- 
laws. They approached the Local Authority, 
who advised a memorial to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The Local Authority expressed 
their sympathy with the objects of the memo- 
rial, and the matter had since been under 
the consideration of the Local Government 
Board. Houses were desperately needed, 
and he felt that a cottager ought not to 
pay more than one day’s wage per week for 
rental. In his district, such was the dearth of 
houses for the labouring classes that two and 
more families had to inhabit the same house— 
and that, too, where agricultural land could be 
had for tos. per acre. What was needed in 
rural districts was a bungalow cottage with 
four or five rooms, the cost of which should 
not exceed £100. What they were trying to do 
in his district was to obtain from the Local 
Gevernment Board power to build isolated 
bungalow cottages of wood, with all necessary 
attention to sanitary requirements. They 
insisted that at the present price of material 
and labour they could not build houses the rent 
of which would permit labourers to inhabit 
them —that was if all the requirements 
of the Local Government Board were acted 
upon, They would build a suitable house for 
lool., but if they adopted the by-laws it would 
ordinarily cost 200/. In rural districts the appli- 
cation of the urban by-laws practically stopped 
cottage building, and, where the population in- 
creased, people overcrowded, and there was no 
Privacy for the family at all. There were no 
gardens, too, and in some rural districts the 
ercrowding was almost as bad as it is in 
— He hoped that the Association would 
Oall they could to show the Local Govern- 
= Board that there is no necessity for the 
lard and fast laws which they had laid down, 
and which stopped the supply of cottages for 
— labourers. He had suggested that the 
— Government Board should make prac- 
a babe only one condition where they allowed 
th a “se s bungalow cottage to be built, viz., 
° thc be on a site of not less than one- 
; . anacre. That was about the size of 
thes inary allotment, and if that were done 
pes Pag ensure the building being properly 

= <7 they would get the garden also. 
whe ‘of on W. Goldsmith, in seconding the 
Chidchorst —_ that in the parish of 
vour to get igitation was on foot to endea- 
regard &¢t precisely the same conditions with 
oe ~ - building artisans’ dwellings that Dr. 
advocates, “USSested and which Mr. Till had 
made it nn att, Chislehurst the regulations 
rn vate Practically impossible for any person 
ihe a hee S cottages and get anything 
the Chi + ter ge return for his money ; and 
mittee ~y lurst authorities appointed a Com- 
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modified. They had not reported, and it 
appeared that they were waiting for the Report 
of the Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, which was now dealing with 
the question. He should like to know how Dr. 
Poore arrived at his values with regard to 
the non-rural District Council cottage and the 
rural District Council cottage. A dwelling 
built according to a District Council’s regula- 
tions would cost, according to Dr. Poore, 250l., 
and one of equal accommodation, and equally 
satisfactory, but not built according to those 
by-laws, would cost 150/. Several people he 
(the speaker) had spoken to on the subject 
thought that such a reduction as that was 
impossible, even if wood were substituted for 
brick and the party walls and footings were 
omitted. That was so, at all events, in regard 
to one part of Kent. As to Mr. Till’s remarks, 
he (the speaker) thought it was far better 
that country labourers should live in small 
bungalow cottages, separated from each other 
by a space equal to the height of the house, in- 
stead of in those of the horrible regulation 
pattern. Cottages had to be made to pay, and 
Mr. Till had shown how this could be done 
where the District Council by-laws could be 
ignored. Workmen's cottages could not be 
built in compliance with the local requirements 
and yet be remunerative. He hoped that one 
result of Dr. Poore’s paper would be that a set 
of by-laws would be obtained which could 
reasonably be applied to such buildings. He 
should like to know if Dr. Poore found that 
in the neighbourhood of large towns the 
earth-closet system was applicable to any large 
extent. 

Mr. Swinfen Harris said that the great 
agricultural industry of England would soon 
be relegated to Normandy and Brittany unless 
something could be done to keep the farm 
labourer on the land, and one means of doing 
that was to provide him with a good home- 
stead. Cheap things were nearly always 
nasty, and good homesteads could not be built 
cheaply. Wooden houses, well built, were not 
cheap. As to the question of aspect v. prospect, 
his experience was if there happened to bea 
beautiful view looking to the north or north-, 
west, facing that his client would insist on 
having the drawing-room window, contrary to 
the architect’s advice and plans. In fact, he 
(the speaker) usually made two sets of plans in 
such circumstances, for only one of which he 
got paid. Professor Kerr had written some 
excellent advice on the subject of aspect v. 
prospect, but, judging from the number of 
plans to be seen in the professional journals, 
he was afraid that the advice was not 
often acted upon. Another weakness in a good 
many modern houses was in regard to the 
position of the scullery and the larder. Very 
often the only approach to the larder was 
through the scullery—a most execrable arrange- 
ment. Every larder should be approached from 
the cool side of the kitchen or have a lobby 
outside, so as to keep it away from the smells 
of the scullery. In reference to the offices 
having anorth aspect, he was quite in sym- 
pathy with that, but where there were servants 
who had to be humoured if they were to be 
kept, a servants’ hall had to be provided, with 
a sunny aspect if possible. As to Dr. Poore’s 
remarks in reference to the contamination of 
bath water with foecal matter, he advised them, 
if they had a garden, never to let the bath 
waste go into the cesspool. It was very suit- 
able for watering rose-trees round (/.¢., not 072) 
the roots. 

Mr. W. H. Bonner Hopkins said that the 
question very much resolved itself into the 
question of what open spaces should be pos- 
sible about buildings. For without ample 
space it was not possible to place houses with 
the best aspect. The amount of open space 
which it was possible to give to houses de- 
pended ultimately on the original cost of the 
freehold land. He considered that the free- 
holder of land upon which houses were pro- 
posed to be built should be considered a public 
benefactor when he refused to put a price 
upon his land that made it impossible to leave 
an ample space about such buildings. He 
looked upon the system of building houses 
upon leasehold| ground as the system which 
offered the best guarantee, in the hands of a 
large - minded and public - spirited owner, 
against overcrowding. And such landowner 
would have his reward, for in addition to the 
benefit to the public of ample space, there was 
substantial benefit to the ground landlord and 
the house-owner, for houses with ample space 
about them would never stand unlet (other 











things being equal), and those crowded and 
badly-situated would be deserted for houses at 
a greater distance from centres of population 
which had not yet become surrounded by 
other buildings. Dr. Poore’s remarks as to 
turning backs of houses to the streets were 
worthy of attention ; but there was the diffi- 
culty that if the houses were always to have 
their living rooms to the sun then they must 
sometimes have the noise and dirt of the 
street. There could be little difficulty in 
making the elevation of the dwelling rooms 
and that of the offices equally presentable, so 
that either could be turned to the street. 
Granted that this could be done, it would 
surely be best to have most of the living rooms 
facing a spacious garden at the back as was 
now done in the south-west of London, 
notably at Harrington Gardens, and at the 
same time facing south or some point south 
of the east and west axes. Both these con- 
ditions could be effected by having three 
quarter squares. [Mr. Hopkins then _illus- 
trated his idea on the blackboard.} As toa 
too rectangular lay out, there was much to be 
said primd facie against it when the streets 
were narrow, all the houses alike, all ugly, and 
all with the minimum open space allowed by 
the by-laws. On the other hand, in civilised 
times it was not only natural but more satisfac- 
tory from both practical and artistic reasons 
to have a geometrical lay out and such 
could surely be done so as to look well, 
as by the use of straight lines, squares and 
polygons, regular curves, such as quadrants, 
crescents, circuses, ovals, and so on, in con- 
junction with ample open space, such space 
being necessary to avoid all bareness of this 
geometrical laying out by means of a judicious 
planting of trees and creepers, and by the 
natural diversity of the buiidings or groups of 
buildings. As to the Local Government Model 
By-laws they were drawn up with a view to 
cope with the evils of existing overcrowded 
areas, and in that connexion they had, doubt- 
less, been very beneficial, but when applied to 
new areas they were monstrously foolish. 
Could not something be done to have two 
codes of by-laws—one on the old lines for 
existing over-built areas, and one on far more 
beneficial and healthy lines for areas not yet 
built upon? With regard to the Model 
By-laws of the Local Government Board, 
he would draw attention to the fact that 
though drawn up and issued about seventeen 
years ago (he spoke of building by-laws), they 
had never yet been revised. When they 
thought of the immense advance which sani- 
tary science had made during this period, he 
considered it nothing less than a disgrace that 
those Model By-laws had not been modified 
and brought up to date. He thought this was 
a point which demanded the serious attention 
of all public-spirited men, and that a body of 
public opinion ought to be formed, and pres- 
sure ought to be brought to bear in the proper 
quarters to remedy this scandalous evil. He 
heartily sympathised with Dr. Poore’s sugges- 
tion that there ought to be some provision in 
the by-laws, or some elasticity of application 
whereby large open spaces should be en- 
couraged. It only too often happened that 
new by-laws were drawn up by Urban 
Councils, the members of which Councils 
were in great part wholly unfitted for the 
task. With regard to soil in relation to house 
sites, he noticed that Dr. Poore did not in- 
clude clay as a wholesome soil on which to 
build. It was productive of fog, but Dr. Poore 
did not emphasise the fact sufficiently. If 
fog was pure, and therefore not unwholesome 
to the body when taken in moderate doses, yet 
it was chilling and rheumatic, and had a most 
depressing effect on the mind. In addition to 
the evil of fog resulting from a clay soil, such a 
soil was most unsatisfactory as a foundation if 
at all on a slope, for it was then a constant and 
incurable source of settlements in buildings. 
Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith said that in reference 
to the death rate of children under five years of 
age, it made a great difference whether or not 
the children were sent into the country or the 
seaside occasionally. It was satisfactory to 
know that owing to developing railway systems 
and the lower charges made for travelling, 
artisans were being encouraged to live out of 
London, at places like Ilford and Waltham- 
stow. No doubt the movement would be very 
much developed. As to soils, clay was a good 
soil in preventing the percolation of gases and 
moisture on a contaminated site. He should 
like to know if Dr. Poore had formed an 








opinion as to how far cement-concrete could be 
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relied on to prevent percolation. He had great 
doubts whether the regulations of the autho- 
rities were much of a safeguard in that respect. 
They all knew how careful they had to be in 
the case of sewage-contaminated gravel. 

Mr. H. A. Satchell said that architects could 
do something to improve a dwelling house, set 
out at right angles to the road, by introducing 
a bay window. There were few cases where 
this could not be done, and where it was done, 
the occupants of the house had a choice of three 
aspects, and if the sun did not enter from the 
front it would from the sides. One always 
imagined that soil had a lot to do with health. 
As to the concrete floor being wholesome, he 
thought the chief objection to it was its cold- 
ness, and that wood blocks were more suitable. 
As to escaping gas, that was a very important 
matter, and it had occurred to him that in some 
respects it was a misfortune that gas was so 
well filtered, for it was then not so easily 
detected when it escaped through defective 
joints. Asto bath water being turned on to 
land, it was generally thought best to flush the 
drains with such water. The two gallons from 
the closet cistern were not sufficient. As toa 
verandah, its provision was a luxury, especially 
in the country; but in towns it was often a 
great nuisance. In London, for instance, there 
were a certain number of days of gloom 
and depression and fog, which the verandah 
increased ratherthan lessened. It kept out the 
sun when it was wanted badly, and compared 
with that the advantage was very slight of 
keeping out the sunon the few days when it 
was not wanted. 

Mr. Maule said that he had recently to make 
a report on some cottage property in Dorset- 
shire and Wiltshire, and in many instances he 
was told that the existing cottages were so 
defective that the farm labourers would not 
live in them, and as it did not pay to put up 
new cottages under the Local Government by- 
laws, the labourers were being driven to the 
towns. If those by-laws could be altered it 
would be an extremely good thing for the 
country at large. It was, doubtless, to a large 
extent in consequence of those by-laws that 
there was so much overcrowding, for the cost 
of building new cottages was such that the 
farm labourers could not afford to pay the rent 
that was necessarily charged for the land- 
owners to get a fair return on the outlay. 
The by-laws were well enough in towns, but 
on estates or in small villages they were 
absurd. 

The Chairman said that Dr. Poore had sent 
the Association a resolution, which he would 
like them to pass, stating that as the over- 
crowding was acknowledged to be a great 
cause of sanitary and moral evil, it is desirable 
to encourage the building of isolated cottage 
property. He (the Chairman) thought that Dr. 
Poore’s interests would be better served by 
letting the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
who has the matter in hand, carry it through. 
The Association would be quite- willing to pass 
such a resolution, but it was thought best to 
leave it to the Institute. 

Mr. Arthur S. Flower said that the report of 
the Institute Committee was in print, and was 
now being considered by the Council, and ina 
few weeks it would be made public. The report 
goes thoroughly into the matter of all the 
by-laws. 

The vote of thanks was then put and carried 
very heartily. 

Dr. Poore, in reply, said that it was evident 
that on the main issues they were all agreed, 
and he was glad that the Association agreed 
that more freedom was necessary in building 
in rural districts. We are getting very much 
under the thumb of the half-educated class in 
this country ; we are getting too much under 
the thumb of the sanitary inspector and the 
police. He was nearly sixty years of age, and 
yet he had never stood in the dock! Later on 
few would be able to say that. As to his esti- 
mate of the cost of cottages, he had arrived at 
his figures by inquiry, but he put them forward 
cautiously. The figures might be wrong, but 
still the principle would be the same; and in 
considering the cost of a cottage they must 
not forget the cost of submitting plans to 
the authorities and the usual delay, &c. 
As to the earth system, he was strongly in 
favour of it in the country, but he felt, as they 
all must feel, the enormous convenience of the 
water-closet in towns. We are getting 

dangerously squeamish on that matter, he felt ; 
things were much simplified if foecal matter 
could be dealt with on the earth, day by day ; 
it simplified the drainage question, and it was 


worth considering. In his garden he dealt 
with the sewage of about twenty cottages, and he 
had done so for about sixteen years, and he 
had never had any trouble in the matter. The 
stuff was removed and buried every day. The 
size of the garden was I acre I rood and 
7 perches, and the produce of the garden 
yielded 71/. 19s. 6d. last year. Thus there was 
a saving, in that there were no drains, no 
patent machinery, while there was the gain 
from the produce of the land. In Holland 
there were no water-closets—at least, in the part 
he was familiar with—for the country was on a 
dead level, and if water-closets were provided, 
Holland would become uninhabitable. And yet 
the country was quite healthy, and there had 
been the same reduction in deaths from enteric 
fever as with us. In the town of Groningen, 
with 63,000 inhabitants, there was not a water- 
closet in the place, and the whole of the excreta 
were removed two or three times a week, or 
oftener if people liked to pay for it. That 
place was the cleanest town he had ever seen, 
and the total cost of cleaning it was 90,000 
florins per annum, while the excreta were sold 
to the farmer, realising 60,000 florins, with the 
result that the cleansing of Groningen was done 
for about 1od.a head. In England we are chuck- 
ing our money by hatfuls down the sewer. Of 
course, in a crowded town like London we are 
doing the only possible thing, but in the 
country the excreta ought to be returned to the 
soil. The Dutchman had grasped the great 
principle that whatever was taken out of the 
soil must be returned to it, and with the most 
astonishing:results in the way of exports of farm 
produce to this country. We have learnt our 
relationship to the air and the water, but we 
have yet to learn our relationship to the earth. 
In his own house he would not think of having 
sewer, or cesspool, or water-closet, and he 
would not live in a house with one if he could 
help it, for he knew so well the evils of putre- 
faction. As to Mr. Hopkins’ criticisms of his 
curves of beauty, he admired as places of 
business shops like those in the Quadrant in 
Regent-street, and he should be glad if they 
were copied; but out of town, in a place where 
rest and recreation were sought, it was an im- 
portant thing to get variety, and “these 
Chicagos”’ which were put up in the suburbs, 
looking like so many chess-boards on plan, had 
no variety. The variety he admired was to be 
seen in old village streets, built without by- 
laws, and which showed lines of beauty and 
variety. It was an important matter to get 
people out of town, and doubtless facilities for 
doing so would increase. As to concrete, 
it wanted ‘watching when it was_ laid. 
Holes could be stopped by putting in 
cement, and it was then our own fault if they 
left holes for the gas to get through. In villages 
there were often no pavements, and earth gases 
and vapours had a chance of escaping any- 
where ; but in towns the pavements kept the 
gases in, and those gases escaped into the 
house. As to the effect of soil upon health, 
there was very little reliable evidence, though 
there was one disease which was undoubtedly 
influenced ,by local conditions, viz., spasmodic 
asthma. 


Election of Officers for 1899-1900 and Votes 

of Thanks. 

The announcement of the election of officers 
for session 1899-1900 was then made. 

Mr. J. W. Stonhold having raised some 
questions in regard to the election, which were 
answered by the Chairman, the following list 
of those elected was read :— 

President—Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne. 
Vice-Presidents—Messrs. E. Howley Sim and 
H. T. Hare. Committee.—Messrs. B. Pite, 
W.A. Pite, P. J. Marvin, A. H. Hart, F. G. F. 
Hooper, H. A. Satchell, M. Garbutt, W. A. 
Forsyth, W. H. Seth-Smith, A. Bolton. Hon. 
Treasurer—Mr. Hampden W. Pratt. Hon. 
Librarian.—Mr. A. S. Flower. Hon. Secre- 
taries.—Messrs. G. B. Carvill and R. S. Balfour. 
The above form the Committee. Other officers : 
—Hon. Solicitor, Mr. W. H. Jamieson ; Hon. 
Assistant Librarian, Mr. W. B. Dukes; Hon. 
Auditors, Messrs. J. W. Stonhold and W. E. 
Davis ; Assistant Secretary and Registrar, Mr. 
D. G. Driver. 

On the motion of Mr. G. B. Carvill a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the scrutineers, Messrs. 
W. A. Webb, A. Smithers, and W. A. Jeckells. 

Mr. J. Osborne Smith proposed a vote of 
thanks to the President, Vice-Presidents, and 
members of the Committee. He was very 
pleased to know that Mr. Prynne had been re- 





elected President. 





—— 
Mr. Swinfen Harris seconded th i 
which was ig tere to. — 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith then propose 
of thanks to the Hon. Tranierer Me a 
Pratt. He also coupled with it thanks to the 
Librarian and the Assistant Librarian for their 
valuable services. 

Mr. Goldsmith seconded, and the motion was 
agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Beresford Pite, seconded 
by Mr. Satchell, a vote of thanks was heartily 
accorded to the Hon. Secretaries, Messrs, E 
Howley Sim and G. B. Carvill, and to the 
Assistant Secretary and Registrar, Mr. D. G, 
Driver. 

The following votes of thanks were also 
passed :—To the Institute, for the use of the 
Meeting-room; to the School of Design 
Visitors ; and the Education Board, for facilities 
granted in connexion with workshop demon- 
strations. 

The meeting then terminated. 


—_ 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 
LAND PURCHASE IN IRELAND, 


; AN ordinary general meeting of this Institu. 

tion was held on Monday in the temporary 
premises of the Institution, Savoy-street, 
Victoria Embankment, Mr. Robert Vigers, 
President, in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, Mr. R. M. D. Sanders read 
a paper on “Land Purchase in Ireland.” In 
the course of his remarks he said that the 
system of land tenure in Ireland, inaugurated 
by Mr. Gladstone in 1881, and perpetuated by 
the Land Act, 1896, had very few friends. 
Representatives of landlords and tenants alike 
condemned it. The economic loss to Ireland 
which it caused was very great. In July, 1895, 
Mr. Gerald Balfour gave a forecast of the 
Government policy in regard to Irish land, 
declaring that in his judgment the alternative 
solution of the difficulties would lie, not 
in any amendment of the Act of 1881, but 
rather in promoting the more rapid and 
effective working of the Land Purchase Acts of 
1885 and 1891. But, unfortunately, Mr. 
Balfour’s Land Act, 1896, aggravated the evils 
of the rent fixing system, which tended to dis- 
courage the tenants from adopting land 
purchase as a settlement. The administration 
of this Act necessitated the appointment of the 
Royal Commission, presided over by Mr. 
Justice Fry. That Commission issued a most 
valuable report, and it was to be regretted that 
the recommendations contained in it had not 
been fully carried out by the Government. A 
great social revolution had just been passing 
over Ireland with the establishment of Local 
Government. The landlords as a class had 
been relieved of their former local duties, and 
very great and far-reaching powers had been 
placed in the hands of the people. The 
importance of creating a strong and numerous 
body of peasant occupiers was increased, and 
the object of his paper was to consider 
how this could be encouraged. Compulsory 
purchase was not only undesirable but un- 
necessary, because we want to get back to 
the principles of “free contract.” The basis of 
a voluntary system of purchase was “free 
contract,” but compulsory purchase or sale 
must be founded upon an official valuation, 
which would not satisfy all parties nor would 
the State have the same security for the repay- 
ment of advances as under the voluntary 
system. He thought also that more rapid 
progress would be made by improving m 
present methods than by experimenting afresh. 
The Purchase Act of 1885 enabled the Land 
Commission to advance the whole of the pur- 
chase-money to the tenant keeping back one- 
fifth from the landlord as a guarantee deposit 
upon which he received 3 per cent. — 
and repayment of the cash at the end of abou 
seventeen years, if there were no deductions 
to be made for purchaser’s defaults in 
repayment of the instalments. The —_ 
were made at 4 per cent., repaying sas 
and interest in 49 years. The advantages 
obtained induced many tenants to per 
and ten million pounds were advanced o—_ 
six years, converting into owners ot 

iers wv 
occupiers of 1,000,000 acres, who nian 
paid a rental of about 600,000/. per annum. Rey 
1891, the system having passed the yr io 
mental stage, and the authorised direct gr the 
from the Treasury having been used up, ms 
Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1891, beca 








law, enabling the Land Commission to issue 
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stock at 23 per cent. totheamount of 30,000,000/. 
The conditions attached to advances were not 
so favourable to the tenant purchasers as pre- 
viously, andamendments improving these were 
enacted in 1896, which had now made the 
terms more acceptable. The landlord who 
sells receives payment in stock which now 
realises in cash Io per cent. premium. Up to 
the end of the last financial year, land stock to 
the amount of 3,178,0001. had been issued, and 
9,580 occupiers, who paid a rental of 190,0001., 
were converted into owners under this new 
procedure. 

It would be observed that steady progress 
was being made in this process of land pur- 
chase, and that land to the value of nearly 
800,000/, per annum had been transferred to 
the occupiers. There were about half a mil- 
lion agricultural holdings, the total agricultural 
rental of Ireland was about 10,000,000/. a year, 
paid by half a million occupiers, three-fourths 
of whom paid less than 15/. per annum, but 
only occupied about a quarter of the agricul- 
tural land, and about a quarter of a million 
were less than fifteen acres. As half the 
30,000,0001. available for land purchase must 
be applied for the purposes of small holdings, 
there was ample money available to deal with 
a very large proportion of occupiers. The 
advantages of the system to both landlord and 
tenant were very great. The tenant becomes 
fee simple owner subject to a terminable 
Government annuity which was very much 
less than his rent even when he agreed to pay 
his landlord a liberal price, and was reduced 
every ten years in proportion to the amount of 
principal paid eff. The author then described the 
financial details as to purchase and repayment. 
Proceeding, he said that some change was 
necessary, and an extension of land purchase 
rather than a continuance of the present statu- 
tory rent-fixing system was apparently the 
policy of the Government. They could bring 
it about without any grand heroic measure of 
compulsory sale, but rather by the removal of 
the difficulties which now stood in the way of 
voluntary agreements. It was worthy of com- 
ment that out of thirteen millions which had 
already been advanced for land purchase 
default had taken place in very few cases, and 
the guarantee deposit in 999 cases out of 1,000 
had never been drawn upon. The price which 
the tenant gave to his landlord was never the 
full value of his holding, and there was gene- 
rally a large tenant right often exceeding that 
price which the Land Commission had as 
additional security. But the real block lies in 
the system of transfer of the land to the 
tenants. The Land Commission have a large 
staff engaged at the work, and they have 
been unable to vest on the average more 
than one million pounds’ worth of property 
each year. At that rate it will take perhaps 
twenty-six years to use up the funds provided 
by the Land Purchase Act of 1891. Whatwas 
the remedy? He believed it lies in estab- 
lishing a proper system of registration of title 
under which the transfer of land in large or 
small parcels may be effected as rapidly and 
inexpensively as it can be in the colonies and 
on the Continent. The necessity for adopting 
registration of title in the case of peasant pro- 
prietors as a protection to the State in securing 
the advances made was admitted by the passing 
of the Local Registration of Title Act, 1891. 
Although this Act falls far short of what is 
required, it nevertheless creates a new system 
of transfer which can easily be developed to 
meet the requirements of the country. The 
Act creates two systems of registration : (a) 
Compulsory registration in the case of all 
tenant purchasers ; and (b) Voluntary registra- 
tion for any other landowner who desires to 
bring himself under the Act. When an estate 
had been registered, the title to it having pre- 
viously been investigated by the Government 
office, sale and transfer was the simplest trans- 
action possible. The landowner, in lieu of his 
title deeds, became possessed of a certificate 
of title which was good against all the world. 
If he desired to sell to his tenants under the 
Purchase Act, he had merely to produce his 
certificate and a sale could be made so soon as 
the farms had been valued and the advances 
provisionally sanctioned. 

He was strongly of opinion that the ultimate 
apt of land purchase would depend upon 
ete rovement of this system, which, to be 
- €ct, must comply with the following con- 
. pe ‘—I. It must be compulsory in all cases. 
fe t must be founded upon an accurate survey 
officially prepared, and the boundaries between 
occupations myst be made conclusive, 


The perfecting of a good system of maps 
was of very great importance. There were at 
present mapping departments attached to the 
Land Commission. The Valuation Office, the 
Land Judges Court, and the Local Registration 
of Title Office. These should all be united 
under the Ordnance Survey Department, and 
the saving of expense to the State would be 
sufficient to enable that Department to produce 
a map of any district in Ireland with 
correct boundaries between the occupa- 
tions. Public notice might be given that, 
after a certain period, the boundaries set 
out on the map would be deemed con- 
clusive. There would be very few changes 
made, for the occupiers were only too ready to 
accept the ordnance map when disputes arise 
over their boundaries. When this mapping 
system had been completed for any area, and 
the title to an estate within that area had been 
cleared, it would be registered with a schedule 
of tenancies and reference numbers to the map, 
similar to a well made out estate map, and a 
transfer of ownership could be effected in a few 
days. 

Professional Examinations, 1899. 


The following student candidates have passed 
the examination for the Professional Associate- 
ship :—R. W. Alderson, Leek Wooton, War- 
wick ; J. W. W. Armstrong, Stratford-on-Avon ; 
E. W. Booth, Morley ; + A. G. Bradshaw, Lan- 
caster ; C. J. B. Bridgewater, London ; B. V. 
Bruton, London ; G. R. Church, South Hamp- 
stead, N.W.; G. H. Cole, Chelsea, S.W. ; G. E. 
Cragg, Kendal; G. H. Croft, Brighton ; G. A. 
Cutler, Blackheath, S.E.; H. Dann, Jun., 
Gravesend ; J. W. S. H. Davies, London ; *H. 
A. A. Gate, London ; H. A. Gleed, London ; J.C. 
Goff, Kingstown, Co. Dublin; A. Goodman, 
Upper Clapton, N.E. ; R.G. Gurney, Aylesbury ; 
J. S. Hall, Muswell Hill, N. : T. P. Hartley, West 
Hampstead, N.W. ; L. G. Hawkins, Downham 
Market ; E. R. Hinchsliff, Crewe ; M. A. Hind- 
marsh, Alnwick ; G. Howland, Coleshill, Amer- 
sham, Bucks; P. Hurlbutt, Flintshire, North 
Wales ; G. P. Knowles, London ; N. P. Laird, 
Kirby Muxloe, near Leicester ; S. M. Lampard, 
Clapton Common, N.; H. Lemmoin-Cannon, 
London; H. Little, Carlisle; E. A. Lumley, 
London ; S. Mager, Tufnell Park, N.; T. J. 
Meaby, Jun., Wimborne; H. A. Newman, 
Hampstead, N.W.; S. H. Potter, Edgbaston ; 
F. P. Pratt, Ongar, Essex; T. R. Ransom, 
Upper Tooting, S.W.; D. W. Reeve, Sutton ; 
M. C. Riddett, Ryde, Isle of Wight; A. D. 
Rutley, Caterham Valley, Surrey; W. H. 
Sanday, Chesham, Bucks; S. L. Sandell, 
Bromley, Kent; J. H. Simpson, Bryanston, 
Blandford ; J. A. Smith, Knutsford ; F. V. Tait, 
Chester ; F. T. Terry, Streatham, S.W.; A. H. 
Tyack, Manchester; C. C. O. Whiteley, 
Streatham Common, S.W.; S. P. Wigley, 
London; A. C. Williams, Sparsholt, Win- 
chester ; T. H. Wright, Upper Tooting, S.W. 
The following non-student candidates have 
passed the examination for the Professional 
Associateship :—G. C. Atkinson, Tufnell Park, 
N.; F. G. Barker, Fordingbridge, Hants ; 
A. W. Baylis, Erith ; E. Brand, Lewes ; F. G. 
Brooker, Sevenoaks ; W.N. Brooks, Witham, 
Essex ; E. N. Buttenshaw, St. Albans; R. H. 
Chichester, Market Drayton; L. E. Clarke, 
London; J.T. Cole, Torquay; E. A. Cook, 
Framlingham ; A. W. Crampton, Mansfield ; 
H. A. Crook, Hammersmith, W. ; H. H. Daniel, 
Henbury, near Bristol ; R. H. A. Delves, Wood- 
ford, Essex; M. Dickinson, Ambleside ; 
E. C. T. Dodd, Cirencester; D. O. Dunlop, 
Manchester ; H. W. Ethelston, Hinton, Whit- 
church, Salop ; A. C. S. Fowler, Stroud Green, 
N.; { G. Freeman, Wimbledon ; W. P. Genge, 
Junr., Taunton ; A. J. Hooley, Allestree, Derby- 
shire; A. E. Hope, Forest Gate, E.; A. H. 
Howgrave-Graham, Hampstead, N.W.; G. W. 
Hunt, Wye, Kent ; A. P. Jolly, Newbury, Berks; 
P. V. Jones, Hengoed, via Cardiff ; G. W. C. 
Kelly, Appleby, Westmoreland ; A. T. Latham, 
South Norwood, S.E. ; W. B. Laurence, Earl’s 
Court, S.W. ; L. Lickis, Parson’s Green, S.W.; 
A. D. Lomas, Liverpool; J. Luke, Junr., Bel- 
grave, Leicester ; D. Luker, Ealing, W. ; H.D. 
Lynes, Glanllynn, Bala, North Wales; D. S. 
Matthews, Fulham-road, S.W.; P. W. Mere- 
dith, Herne Hill, S.E.; F. W. Merrick, Stan- 
well Moor, near Staines; E. W. Moat, Ken- 
nington Oval, S.E.; E. F. Mumby, Upper 
Tooting, S.W.; E. J. Oram, Tottenham, N. ; 
W. A. Palliser, Featherstone, Yorks; H. M. 
Parry, West Kensington, W. ; J. S. Petch, Halt- 
whistle, near Carlisle ; R. Prosser, Aberystwyth; 
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A. E. Protheroe, Leytonstone, E.; E. E. 
Richardson, Crouch Hill, N.; P. Robertson, 
Monkton, Ayrshire, N.B.; S. M. Rowlandson, 
Durham; A. L. Rutter, Cambridge; H. C. 
Sands, Gravesend; D. Smith, Cardiff; R. 
Stephenson, Jun., Burwell, Cambridgeshire ; 
E. F. Stimson, London ; J. H. Sutcliffe, Hebden 
Bridge, York; F. W. Terry, Norwich; G. 
Thomas, London; R. S. Thorne, Reading ; 
L. F. Thurgood, Putney, S.W.; A. Tighe, 
Upper Clapton, N.; H. Turner, Preston ; 
M. O. Type, Moseley, Birmingham; D. A. 
Watson, Shirburn, Wallingford ; H.S. Webber, 
Maidenhead ; F. B. Wells, Bristol ; H. J. West, 
Leytonstone, E.; E. B. Wetenhall, London ; 
P. N. Wilkinson, Regent’s Park, N.W.; J. B. 
Witham, Rhodes, near Middleton, Manchester ; 
F. S. Woodcock, East Dulwich, S.E.; F. E. 
Yewdall, Barnsbury, N. 

Irish Candidates.—D. R. O’Brien, Limerick ; 
G. P. Stewart, Killiney, co. Dublin. 
The following Professional Associates have 
passed the examination for the Fellowship in 
Division IV.:—S. W. Ambler, Woburn, Bed- 
fordshire ; F. H. Angel, Kensington, W. ; B. B. 
Baddeley, Woodberry Down, N. ; G.C. Baker, 
Lewes ; S. A. Barns, Stoke Newington. N. ; 
J. G. Bickford, West Kensington, W.; J. B. 
Bird, London ; J. F. Bowden,* Barnstaple ; 
W. N. Brackett, Colchester; A. E. Butler, 
Reading ; C. Butler, Huddersfield; W. G. 
Cope, London; N. T. Cowin, King’s Cross, 
W.C. ; W.T. Creswell, Colchester ; C. T. Cronk, 
Sevenoaks ; C. G. F. Culverhouse, London ; 
T. S. Dangerfield, South Kensington, S.W. ; 
J. Everington, Norwood, S.E.; F. R. Fox, 
Barnstaple ; R. S. Gardiner, Wenalt, Aberyst- 
wyth; D. F. Goldsmith, Petersfield, Hants ; 
J. Gunter, Glasbury, Radnorshire ; J. E. Har- 
rison, Allestree, Derbyshire; M. M. Holl, 
Sywell, Northampton ; J. M. Kerr, Llanidloes, 
Montgomeryshire ; C. F. D. Lang, Weybridge ; 
D. Lloyd, Wells, Somerset ; A. G. Marshall, 
London; A. Morris, London ; W. H. Morris, 
Chirbury, Shropshire ; J. O. Nesbitt, Levens- 
hulme ; R. M. Ogilvie, Hayward’s Heath; R. 
W. Oldnall, Kidderminster ; W. H. Pain, 
Hackney, N.E.; R. G. G. Reed, Croydon; A 
B. Richardson, South Hackney, N.E.; A. L 
Scott, Bury St. Edmunds ; J. E. Secker, War- 
rington ; A. S. E. Sedgwick, London ; R. H. 
Seel, Cardiff; H. Sheldon, Middlewich, 
Cheshire ; C, A. M. Skues, South Croydon ; G. 
H. Smith, New Malden, Surrey ; S. A. Smith,t 
Haverstock Hill, N.W.; H. P. Stimson, London; 
F. S. Sutton, London ; H. C. Waterfield, Bays- 
water, W.; R. S. Wigram, London; C. A. 
Willoughby, Croydon ; F. R. Wilson, Upper 
Tooting, S.W. ; T. J. Young, Wye, Kent. 
The following candidates have passed the 
direct examination for the Fellowship :— 
F. W. Booker, Hollow Stone, Nottingham ; 
W. H. Eve, London ; B. F. Fletcher, London ; 
T. M. Houghton, Wandsworth Common, S.W. ; 
S. B. Saunders, London; A. C. Scott-Smith, 
Exeter ; T. W. H. Taylor, Camborne; T. J. 
Woodrow, Feltham, Middlesex. 
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SOUTH HALL, BRANKSEA CASTLE, 
POOLE, DORSETSHIRE. 


Fr E HE drawing shows an apartment in the 







ha Bell castle, known as the South Hall. 
7.63, The vaulted portion, about 24 ff. 
square, is enclosed within the limits of 
the ancient keep, the walls of which on 
either side are over 9 ft. thick. The history 
of the castle and of the beautiful island in 
Poole Harbour on which it stands, is not 
without interest. In A.D. 1015 King Knut and 
his Danes landed there, and Roman remains 
have also been discovered, including a very 
beautiful marble bath out of a single block, with 
a finely-wrought fluted pattern on the outside. 
This bath has now been brought into use in 
one of the bath-rooms in the restored building. 

The castle was built about 1545, and attained 
a position of considerable importance as a 
fortress during the Civil War, until, in 1722, it 
ceased to be a fortified stronghold. Its hospi- 
tality has been extended to many illustrious 
personages in days gone by. In 1665 Charles II. 
and the Duke of Monmouth, attended by a great 
retinue, journeyed there by water and spent a 
night. In 1741 Frederick Prince of Wales 
went there, and George IV. is also numbered 
among its guests. The castle has had many 
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Plan at First Tier. 













































































The Crown Theatre, Peckham. 





owners, among them the notorious Colonel 
Waugh. It is now the seat of Captain K. R. 
Balfour, 1st Royal Dragoons. On the after- 
noon of January 26, 1896, fire was found to have 
broken out in the billiard-room, which occupied 
the top floor of the tower, and in the course of 
a few hours the whole of the structure, includ- 
ing the famous carved oak staircase and 
elaborate panelling, was totally destroyed, the 
outer walls alone remaining. 

The castle has now been completely restored 
and added to, though the internal arrange- 
ments have been largely modified to suit 
present-day requirements. The arcade seen in 
the drawing now carries the south wall of the 
tower, which it was found necessary to rebuild 
during the reconstruction, and by this means 
sufficient amount of daylight is now obtained 
in the inner portion of the room. The interior 
walls are now hung with a red and yellow 
silk brocade of fine design, which contrasts 
well with the fine old tiles which form the 
fireplace. 

Previous to the fire many of the ceilings 
were elaborately frescoed by Italian painters, 
and it has been intended to reproduce some- 
thing of the same kind on the new plaster 
ceiling of the South Hall. 

R. S. BALFOUR. 





NEW CHURCH, GLASS HOUGHTON, 
CASTLEFORD. 

Tuls church is designed to accommodate 
600, and for an elevated corner site. It is to 
be built of thin local bricks with stone tracery 
for the windows, &c. The roofs are to be 
covered with best Westmoreland slates and 
lead. 

Messrs. Demaine & Brierley are the archi- 
tects. 





NEW CHURCH, PARISH OF ST. 
THOMAS, YORK. 


THE plan attached to the drawing will 
explain the arrangement of this church, which 
is planned to accommodate 700 worshippers 
and to be built in sections. The choir and 
choir aisles are to be built first, and will accom- 
modate 300. 

The turret staircases are for access to the 
organ chamber, which is over the south aisle, 
and to the screens and roofs. The one on the 
north side is also carried up as a bell turret. 

The materials proposed to be used are thin 
hand-made red bricks with stone dressings. 
The aisle and vestry roofs are to be covered 
with lead and the others with green Westmore- 
land slates. Inside the walls will be plastered, 
with panelled wood dado. 

, sae Demaine & Brierley are the archi- 
ects. 





STABLES, LINGFIELD. 


THESE stables were erected in two sections. 
The portion to the left of archway shown in the 
view was erected as a stable complete in itself, 
and shortly afterwards the additional coach- 
house and: stable accommodation was added. 
This accounts for the stable being divided into 
two sections. 

he materials. used are red brick for the 
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Stables, Lingfield. Plan. 








lower portion, rough timbering and plaster for 

the upper part, and tiles for the roof, with local 

stone used for the dressings, &c., to archway. 
Mr. Ernest Runtz is the architect. 





THE CROWN THEATRE, PECKHAM. 


WE give the perspective view and two plans 
of this theatre, recently erected from the 
designs of Mr. Ernest Runtz. 

The main entrance to the stalls is in the 
High-street, as also the pit entrance ; the amphi- 
theatre and gallery have entrances from 
Staftord-street. 

The auditorium is divided up into an area 
and two tiers, and whilst the area floor is 
divided into the stalls and the pit, the first tier 
is known as the grand circle and balcony, and 
the second tier as amphitheatre and gallery. 
The total accommodation afforded is approxi- 
mately for an audience of 2,600. 

In the auditorium the proscenium has a 
frieze in which is a central group representing 
Britannia, with figures of Scotland and Ireland ; 
a group representing Poetry, Music and 
Dancing, and another representing Literature, 
Art and Science. 

The stalls saloon is decorated with some 
Flemish wood carving, with a display of old 
armour, halberds, antlers, &c. The saloon 
attached to the first tier is decorated in Renais- 
sance style, with furniture of the Sheraton 
type. The lounge connected with this is 
ornamented with a fountain. ~ 

The stage, as will be observed, is unusually 
wide, for purposes of spectacular effect. 

The theatre is lighted by electric light, and 
exhaust fans have been introduced for ventila- 
tion ; the heating being by a low-pressure hot- 
water system. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Colls 
& Sons. The decorative paintings were: 





executed by Mr. Charles Buchel. Other works 
in the building were carried out by the 
following firms :—Constructional ironwork, 
Messrs. Dennett & Ingle; terra cotta 
work, Messrs. Doulton & Co.; electrical 
installation, Messrs. Strode & Co.; plastic 
decoration, Messrs. G. Jackson & Sons; 
furnishing and general equipment, Messrs. 
Wolfe & Hollander; stage appliances, 
Mr. I. N. Lyons and Mr. J. Cawdry; fire 
hydrants, Messrs. Merryweather & Son ; “ fire- 
proof” curtains and doors, Messrs. E. & E. 
Taylor ; vitreous mosaic work, Messrs Jesse 
Rust & Co.; brass work, Messrs. Carter & 
Aynsley ; panelling and antique furniture, 
Messrs. Lennard & Son; bamboo work, the 
Fisher Bamboo Company ; wall paper, Messrs. 
Chappell & Payne and Messrs. Rottmann & Co. ; 
pottery ornaments, the Bareham Pottery Com- 
pany ; pewter work, Mr. Thomas Heath ; and 
heating apparatus, Messrs. Rosser & Russell. 





AMHERST SCHOOLS, GUERNSEY. 


THESE schools are about to be erected to 
supply a deficiency in the school accommoda- 
tion of one of the suburban districts of St. 
Peter Port. Competitive designs were adver- 
tised for last year, and those submitted by 
Messrs. Colson, Farrow & Nisbett, architects, of 
Winchester and London, were selected as the 
most suitable. : 

The site is an uneven one, both the adjacent 
roads sloping away from their point of junction 
at which the land is highest. In order to ob- 
viate the inconvenience of having floors at 
different levels, or great difference japon 
floor and outside ground levels, which wae 
have been inevitable if the entire frontage a 
the school had been arranged parallel a 
facing one of the roads, the architects deci _ 
to place the boys’ and girls’ schools in separa 
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but symmetrical blocks, each facing one of the 
toads, and being united by means of the 
teachers’ and cloak-room _ block, By this 
means the difference of the levels is rendered 
less conspicuous. 

Each block will accommodate 2 52 children, 
making a total of 504 places. There are four 
©’ass-rooms in each school, having places for 
ety-eight, sixty-four, sixty, and sixty respec- 
roi y. These are formed by dividing two 
mee schoolrooms by means of Messrs. Peace & 
re wef sliding partitions, thereby gbtain- 
pad ~ advantages of larger rooms for 
pps ly and drill without the extra expense 
oe hall. The cloak-rooms and lava- 
pe or each sex are placed near the children’s 
be “ony and two teachers’ rooms which may 
+ obtata together to form a parish meeting 
whe ee a central position, from which the 

x uilding can be superintended. 
“arn local building material for external 
ieee grey granite, and the elevations are 
a The treated in a style suitable to its 
th : gables are “ stepped,” the stone is 
light '-dressed, the general wall surface being 

grey, with quoins, dressings, and plinth 


cou: ; 
will hac a darker tint. Internally the walls 


a dado 4 ft. high i 
| ! 4 igh, formed with salt- 
S'azed bricks, the upper part being of local ; 





bricks,and coloured. The roofs are to be con- 
structed with wrought, rebated boarding upon 
purlins, stained and varnished internally, and 
covered externally with Broseley tiles. It is 
proposed to warm the building with low- 
pressure hot water. 

Estimates are now being prepared by local 
builders, and it is hoped that the building may 
shortly be commenced. 


aan Semen can 


THE STUDENT’S COLUMN.—Owing to the pressure 
of other matter, our Student’s Column article 
(“ Architectural Hygiene”) is held over until next 
week. 


METHODIST NEW CONNEXION CHURCH, WEST 
HARTLEPOOL.—A new church for the Metho- 
dist New Connexion has been erected in Park- 
road, West Hartlepool. In the chapel, seating 
accommodation is provided for 550 persons, and 
there are vestries for the minister and choir. A 
church parlour separates the chapel from the 
schools, the principal room of which is 60 ft. by 
30 ft., giving accommodation for between 350 and 
400 scholars. There are also three class-rooms and 
a room for infants. The heating throughout is 
accomplished on the low-pressure hot-water system. 
The building contract has been carried out by Messrs. 
- Howe & Co., of West Hartlepool. Mr. J. Garry, 
of West Hartlepool, was the architect. 


THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL'S. 


THE following memorial, signed by archi- 
tects, was presented on the 12th inst. to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s :— 

In a letter to the Times, which appeared on 
May 6, Sir W. Richmond has to all intents 
defied the instructed opinion of this country in 
regard to the decoration of St. Paul’s. We, 
the undersigned architects, therefore feel it our 
duty to protest against the continuance of the 
works of decoration until full opportunity has 
been given for the consideration of the whole 
scheme by the best expert opinion available. 
St. Paul's Cathedral is the most characteristic 
of our national monuments. It is now in 
imminent danger of losing the grave dignity 
which has endeared it to the heart 
of the majority of Englishmen, and, in 
our opinion, this is due to the fact that Sir W. 
Richmond’s scheme, whatever its abstract 
merits, has not been thought out in sympathy 
with and in subordination to the architecture 
of the cathedral. : ; 

1. The chief inspiration of Sir W. Richmond’s 
design has been sought in Byzantine art, with 
certain motives suggested by English designers 
of this century. It would be impossible to 





conceive anything more alien to Wren’s genius 
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and to the intellectual atmosphere in which he 
lived and worked. 

2. In St. Paul’s Cathedral, as in any other 
masterpiece in architecture, a certain scale has 
been set by the original designer which cannot 
be abandoned without serious injury to the 
effect of the whole building. The scale that 
Wren intended was followed by Stevens in the 
designs that he made for the spandrils under 
the central dome, and the discrepancy between 
this scale and that adopted by Sir W. Rich- 
mond can be measured by a comparison of the 
figures on the spandrils with Sir W. Rich- 
mond’s figures in the half domes over the 
canted angles below. In our opinion a fatal 
injury is being done to the proportions of 
St. Paul’s by this substitution of Sir W. Rich- 
mond’s scale for the scale of Sir Christopher 
Wren. 

3. The decorations now being carried out 
involve actual injury to the stonework of the 
cathedral as left by Wren. 

In the four great arches at the north-east, 
south-east, north-west, and south-west angles 
under the dome, Wren, in order to satisfy the 
eye as to the constructive stability of his arches, 
left plain piers or abutment under the arches, 
and he deliberately abstained from any orna- 
ment to these piers in order to make clear the 
idea of strong support, which is their actual 
function. Sir W. Richmond has formed raised 
panels on these piers and studded the margins 
and divisions with patera—that is to say, Sir 
W. Richmond has stultified the architect’s 
design, and in nearly every detail of his deco- 
ration he has, in our opinion, shown the same 
indifference to the clear intention of the 
architecture. 

Sir William Richmond has practically ad- 
mitted his dislike of that architecture in his 
letter of May 6,a letter more remarkable for 
its courage than for any appreciation of the 
gravity of the case. It seems to us that an 
artist so evidently out of touch with the con- 
ditions of his work should not be permitted to 
alter the character of the finest work of modern 
English architecture, and this feeling we 
believe to be that of the great majority of 
intelligent and educated Englishmen. We 
desire in no way to disparage Sir W. Rich- 
mond’s attainments and well-earned reputa- 
tion, but we cannot regard them in comparison 
with the fame of Sir Christopher Wren and 
the loyal preservation of his work. We pro- 
test as Englishmen against this subversion of 
the character of our national cathedral, and we 
resent, as artists and admirers of Wren, this 
tampering with the intention of one of the 
greatest of English architects. 

Signatures. 
F. C. PENROSE, 
BERESFORD PITE, 
E. S. PRIOR, 
E. R. ROBSON, 
J. OLDRID ScorTT, 
J. J. STEVENSON, 
LEONARD STOKES, 


JOHN BELCHER, 

Joun F. BENTLEY, 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD, 
J. M. BRYDON, 

JAMES BRooks, 

BASIL CHAMPNEYS, 

T. E. CoLtcutTt, 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM, E. P. WARREN, 
M. E. MACARTNEY, THOMAS H. Watson, 
E. W. MOUNTFORD, H. WILson, 
W.C. MARSHALL, R. SELDON WoRNUM. 
E. NEWTON, 

———“——-+———- 


INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE annual dinner of the Institute of Builders 
was held on Thursday evening last week at the 
Grand Hotel, Charing Cross. The chair was 
taken by the President, Mr. Joseph Randall, 
and among those present were the Rev. H. 
Hirsch, Colonel Gehle, R.E., Alderman W. 
Holdsworth (President of the National Associa- 
tion of Builders), Mr. J. Clusson Preston (Master 
of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters), 
Mr. G. H. F. Prynne (President of the Archi- 
tectural Association), and Messrs. Edward 
White, L.C.C., A. Ritchie, C.C., Howell J. 
Williams, L.C.C., H. H. Bartlett, F. S. 
Bywaters, J. H. Docwra, F. J, Dove, B. J. Green- 
wood, T. Gregory, R. S. Henshaw, H. Holloway, 
H. W.: Horner, F. May, H. Northcroft, A. 
Pennington, A. F. Randall, T. F. Rider, W. 
Shepherd, Strudwick, B. Tabberer, W. H. 
Turnbull, C. Wall, T. Costigan (secretary), and 
others. 

The usual loyal toasts having been duly 
honoured, Mr. H. J. Butter proposed “The 


Navy and Army,” coupled with the name of 
Colonel Gehle, R.E., who responded. 4 

The Chairman then gave the toast of the 
He said that the 


“Institute of Builders,” 


object of the Institution was to uphold the 
honour and integrity of the building trade, and 
already it had earned an excellent reputation, 
although still young as an institution. He could 
not help regretting that the old modes and 
rules of work which had contributed so much 
to the greatness of this country were being aban- 
doned, and that new rules were being forced 
upon them which caused great difficulties in the 
execution of their works. Legislation had become 
more exacting; they laboured under the 
terrible onus of the new Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, disputes with labour had 
greatly increased their watchfulness, trouble, 
and anxiety; and not only had the cost of 
labour gone up, but the action of the unions 
made it impossible to estimate the cost of 
labour with any degree of accuracy. He had 
noticed in the Builder last week that there 
were no less than thirty disputes at present in 
the building trade in England and Wales, and 
he could not see that these differences had led 
or would lead to any beneficial result to one 
side or the other. A better feeling would be 
for the best interests of all concerned, and 
if they could have a_ good _ understand- 
ing once and for all it might help to 
bring back to England some of _ those 
businesses which had been driven out of the 
country. A great part of the steel trade— 
joists and girders, and engineering work and 
machinery—had gone away. No firm here 
could promise to complete a job in any 
reasonable time. Then they had to compete 
not only with America, but with Germany. 
The Germans had monopolised nearly the 
whole cement trade of America, which ten 
years ago belonged to this country. A great 
part of the furnishing trade was now Austrian 
and German, and a large part of the 
joiner’s work used in this country was 
now imported ready manufactured. If he 
were building a thousand houses he could 
readily import sashes and frames and other 
joiner’s work complete. Nine-tenths of the 
glass trade had gone to France and Belgium. 
Merchants in this country did not know where 
their glass came from because it went intoa 
pool. Altogether the outlook was not very 
cheering. They noticed that the London 
County Council and other public bodies had 
taken up the idea of becoming builders, per- 
haps to aid in the extinction of the trade or 
possibly to help the peace of mind of its 
members. Public bodies might think they 
could become contractors, but all in the trade 
knew the long years it took to acquire the expe- 
rience necessary for success. So far as they 
could see from the public records, there were 
more bankruptcies among builders than in 
any other trade. Their earnest desire in that 
Institute was to see building prosper, and to 
that end to condemn any practice which might 
lead to inferior work. The builders strongly 
desired that architects should establish some 
recognised standard of contract conditions. 
For years they had been trying to arrive at an 
agreement in this matter, the differences had 
been brought down to a narrow issue, and he 
thought it was high time that the remaining 
difficulties should be overcome. If both par- 
ties put their backs against the wall, of course 
very little progress would be made, but the 
settlement of fair conditions ought not to be an 
impossible task. Another point on which he 
would like to touch was the question of the 
quality of materials, and the tests applied. 
In the case of cement it was possible to go to 
an independent expert, but why should they 
hear so much about this or that cement being 
“best.” Some latitude should be allowed to 
builders to suggest alterations in material and 
variations of structural detail in the event of 
strikes or other disturbances of trade. Also he 
would like to suggest that before a job was 
started the specifications and drawings should 
be complete. If they gave a builder imperfect 
drawings, and doled them out to him one by 
one, foot by foot, he would defy any living man, 
however clever he might be, properly to orga- 
nise his work, or to carry it out with expedi- 
tion or profit. When the work was begun the 
specifications should be properly explained, 
and the details should be accurate. When they 
had the drawings doled out one by one it set 
up that irritating, “pin-pricking” sort of 
business that was certain to lead to differences 
and disputes, and perhaps to arbitration or 
law suits. All that might be avoided if the 
drawings were properly made and details 
given before a job was started. Builders did 
not in any way seek to dictate their own terms, 





but there were many concessions the benefit 








of which would be felt not only b 

by the architect and his client. ve ; ee 
was worth spending 10,000/. or 20,0001, ar 
it was worth while also to get it done in the 
time agreed. Why should a client put his 
hand in his pocket and spend a lot of money 
unless he was to get the work done at the time 
when he had been led to expect it? At present 
it was quite impossible to get a guarantee of 
time from any one supplying ironwork. A 
spirit of mutual confidence between architect 
and builder would not interfere with the 
independence of either. Why should not a 
bui/der be able to go to the architect and say 
“T am unable to get such and such things : 
will you allow me to substitute so and so, and 
if the cost is less, I will give you the advan- 
tage?” If the client’s interest were served, 
the architect would see that the request was 
reasonable, and would agree to it. In conclu- 
sion, he hoped that for ages to come men 
would be able to look upon buildings which 
were monuments of the genius of the archi- 
tects of to-day, and evidence of the faithful and 
enduring work of those by whom those crea- 
tions of genius were erected. 

The toast was honoured with enthusiasm, 
after which 

Mr. B. J. Greenwood proposed the “ Archi- 
tects and Surveyors.” Although the toast was 
“The Architects and Surveyors,” the combina- 
tion was not a happy one when both were 
found in the same individual. Combination 
was the order of the day, and some men had 
no hesitation in taking up fourteen or fifteen 
trades at once. Architects in these days had a 
great deal to put up with, and must be men of 
exceptional courage. When the plans were 
drawn for a building in the metropolis the 
trouble had only just begun. No sooner was 
the work begun than up sprang a legion of 
“ancient lights” all round, many of them so 
obscured by dirt and neglect that they had long 
ceased to be lights atall. The architect had to 
be a good lawyer, a good financier, and a good 
all-round man if he was to deal with all 
these claims in a satisfactory way. Then in 
walked the County Council to say ‘‘ This won't 
do” and “ That won’t do,” and after that the 
sanitary |inspector came round. Then after 
that the architect had to deal with the builder, 
and last of all to go and deal with his client 
again ; and perhaps that was the most difficult 
of all. As to styles of architecture, he was 
reminded of a story of the late Mr. C. H. 
Spurgeon, who on looking at a house in Nor- 
wood was told it was in the “Queen Anne” 
style. Then he went round and looked at the 
rear, and he said, “This style must be the 
Mary Anne.” They all knew of a good deal 
of architecture in London that answered 
that description. Coming to the surveyors, 
he said that quantity surveyors were men in 
whom builders had the utmost confidence. In 
some cases quantities were not made part of 
the contract, and when the builder signed he 
was absolutely dependent on the quantity sur- 
veyor whose name appeared at the foot. If 
that name were well known he felt much safer 
than if the name were unknown and he had to 
put his trust in Providence. 

Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne responded on 
behalf of the architects, and said that he was not 
only a member of the Institute, but represented 
the junior society of architects—the Architec- 
tural Association—which sought to educate 
the members of the profession, instead of 
leaving them, as had too often been the 
case, to be educated by the builder. As a 
member of the Council of the Institute, 
of course he knew how much had been 
done by the Institute of Builders in regard 
to the question of conditions of contract 
and also with regard to the important point of 
damages for want of detail. Of course there 
were two sides to the question, and the Council 
of the Institute had done their best to thrash 
out the whole matter. He saw perfectly the 
builders’ view of the question. Under re 
arbitration clause they wished that any aun 
of dispute that turned up during the —_* 
should be at once arbitrated. But the 
architect’s life was not a happy one. that 
had to put up with many difficulties | a 
perhaps even contractors did not understan 
and to add to those difficulties the — 
worry of arbitration on every detail id 
arose during the progress of a contract — 
make life intolerable. He was sure ag es 
contractor, putting himself in the place or po 
architect, would understand that view © cast 
matter. There were builders and builders, J 
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as there were architects and architects, an 
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builder wishing to make himself disagreeable 
might keep finding.causes for arbitration all 
the time. As to the second point, damages for 
want of detail, that was another case in which 
the difficulties of the contractor must be very 
great indeed. He agreed that half-inch details 
at least ought to be signed with the con- 
tract. But the architect had the art side 
of his work to look at, and if it was 
a creation and not a mere copy, then in a 
building of considerable size it took a long 
time to fill in detail in an artistic way. If the 
architect was being pressed to get the building 
started and the contract signed, it was a very 
difficult thing to give the builder complete 
details at the outset. Again, in this case a 
builder might easily obtain an unfair advan- 
tage over an architect by threatening to claim 
damages for want of details. There were diffi- 
culties on both sides, and he could only hope 
that a proper settlement would be arrived at. 
If ever there was a time when an institute 
like the Institute of Builders was needed, it 
was now. Combination amongst master 
builders was more needed than ever before. 
Loss of trade was causing the greatest suffer- 
ing among the poor. An enormous amount 
of work was going to America, and energetic 
agents were seeking high and low for orders 
for Germany. The building of the Egyptian 
bridge given an American firm the other day 
ought to be a warning to our working men. 
He had immense faith in the honest English 
Workman, but he believed we were losing 
trade simply through the unsettled condition of 
labour. He believed workmen should have an 
absolutely free right to combine, but they could 
not be allowed to force their conditions on 
fruployers until the latter had no control over 
heir own business. He was glad to see the 
sdmirable answer of the secretary of that 
‘nstitute to the plasterers, whose demands went 
80 far as to order that some plaster work should 
Psa be taken down because it had been 
on by a bricklayer. He thought that if labour 
per fo such extremes in its demands they 
ahr d not wonder if masters were seeking 
H 9 ad men who would meet their wishes. 
€ believed a strong line must be taken, and 


the Architectural Association had sent a resolu- 
tion expressive of their fullest sympathy with 
the employers. In conclusion, he said that the 
one wish and desire of the Institute of Archi- 
tects was to arrive at relations lof complete 
friendliness with the builders as a body. 

Mr. T. Franklin, on behalf of the Surveyors, 
in the course of his remarks, said that what the 
builders wanted was that the quantities should 
be taken out by some one who could do it 
thoroughly, and, if not done thoroughly, they 
wanted the right to have the work remeasured 
and paid for at prices that were fair. Then 
people would not employ surveyors whose 
work had to be measured over again, and 
came to double the money. He was not the 
only surveyor who had measured work done 
by others and made it come to double the 
money, and he could do it again ! 

Mr. T. F. Rider then, in a complimentary 
speech, gave the health of the President, who, 
in responding, regretted the absence, through 
illness, of their old friend, Colonel StanleyiBird. 

Mr. Henry Holloway next proposed the toast 
of “The Visitors,” referring to the pleasure 
with which they saw at their board such men 
as Mr. Preston, Master of the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany—a Company which had done so much 
for education in the building trade ; Alderman 
Holdsworth, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Builders, who had fought the battle for 
them against the plasterers ; and also another 
very distinguished gentleman, who had fought 
their battle in the London County Council, .c., 
Mr. Edward White. Then, of course, they 
welcomed their architect and surveyor friends. 

He coupled the toast with the name of Mr. 
Harry Northcroft, who suitably responded. 


—_— 
wor 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION SUMMER 
VisITs.—There is a slight correction to be made as 
to the arrangements for the summer visits of the 
Association. On June 3 the visit will be to Cobham 
Hall, Kent, by permission of Lord Darnley; the 
very interesting church and fifteenth century 
College will also probably be visited, conducted by 
Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle and Mr. G. A. Lansdowne. 


Under date July 29, Lea Park, near Godalming, is 





described as “Lee Park, near Blackheath.” 





ASSOCIATION OF ;MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


Tuis Association held an Eastern Counties 
district meeting at Ipswich and Felixstowe on 
Friday and Saturday, May 12 and 13. The 
business proceedings of the meeting were 
commenced in the Town Hall, Ipswich, at 
mid-day on Friday. The President (Mr. C. 
Claude Robson, of Willesden), occupied the 
chair, and amongst those present were Pro- 
fessor Kennedy, Messrs. W. Weaver, Ken- 
sington; J. P. Barber, Islington ; W. H. 
Savage, East Ham; J. Pollard, Westminster ; 
T. Cole, Secretary, Westminster ; J. T. Eayrs, 
Birmingham ; E. Pritchard, Birmingham ; 
Bennett, Southampton ; E. Buckham, Ipswich ; 
H. Goodyear, Colchester ; A. Hayward, Sud- 
bury; Jeavons, Hertford ; Clare, Sleaford ; 
A. H. Campbell, Canterbury, and others. 

The Mayor (Mr. E. P. Ridley) in welcoming 
the members of the Association, said there 
was no doubt modern life owed a great deal 
to the work of the municipal engineer. 

The President acknowledged the cordial 
reception given to the members of the Associa- 
tion. They highly appreciated the privilege 


accorded by the Mayors and Corporations of 
various towns in offering invitations to the 
Association to hold its meetings in their 
respective towns. These meetings enabled 
the members to gain experience of new works 
and to gather up fresh facts and ideas which 
they would find it difficult, at any rate satis- 
factorily, to obtain in any other way. 


On the proposition of Mr. A. E. Collins 


(Norwich), Mr. Cockrill, of Great Yarmouth, 
was re-elected Honorary District Secretary. 


Electric Lighting. 
Professor Kennedy then delivered an address 


on the principles and equipment of an electric 
lighting station. 
was valuable he advocated the use of some 
form of tubular boiler, but where ground was 
not so expensive it was often advisable to 
economise cost and use the simpler form of 
Lancashire boiler. As to the types of engines 
to be used, they ought to use those which 
would drive the dynamos direct without the 


In large towns where space 
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intervention of any belting. In America it was 
the custom to use slow speed engines, but in 
this country it was more usual to use a high 
speed engine, with a short stroke and a great 
many revolutions per minute. Personally, he 
thought the advantages in almost every case 
were on the side of the high speed engine, but 
he was perfectly well aware that engineers as 
good as he preferred the slow speed engines. 
He might say, however, that he had had high 
speed engines running for ten years, and that 
the maintenance cost had been small and the 
attention required in working a minimum. 
Coming next to the question of dynamos, he 
could not resist the temptation to give them 
Mr. Preece’s account of how a dynamo 
worked. Mr. Preece stated that in this matter 
they started with the knowledge that if a con- 
ductor were moved between the poles of a 
magnet what was called a current of electricity 
would flow in that conductor. The earth was 
a magnet, though rather a feeble one, and if a 
man took a copper wire in his hands and 
skipped with it in the plane of the earth’s 
magnetism, north and south, a_ current 
would pass through that wire and through 
his body. Such a current would be in- 
finitesimally small, but there it was, and 
they could measure it if they had instru- 
ments sufficiently delicate. Instead of taking 
a single wire, however, they took a very large 
number of wires and arranged them in a 
proper fashion; instead of taking a man’s 
movements as the source of power they took 
an engine of 500 or 5,000 horse-power ; instead 
of taking a very feeble magnet they took an 
enormously strong electro-magnet—and there 
was the dynamo. The current, having been 
generated, was supplied to consumers by means 
of trunk and feeder wires, and though the pres- 
sure might vary at different points in the mains, 
was supplied at even pressure to consumers 
residing at varying distances from the stations. 
At Ipswich it was proposed to put down, inde- 
pendently of any question of traction, sufficient 
power for the lighting of 8,000 8-candle power 
lamps. The popular idea always was that they 
would have all those lamps alight at one time, 
but he wished he could find that happy land. 
In Glasgow, when they first started, they had 
60 per cent. alight at once. At St. James’s and 
Pall Mall, London, where the greater part of 
the supply was to clubs, hotels, and similar 
places, they had 66 per cent. alight at once ; 
but that was quite exceptional. In the district 
supplied by the Westminster Company — 
which covered St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster, they 
never had more than 27 per cent. alight at 
once. In a place like Ipswich for the first 
10,000 lamps they might get very nearly half a 
light at once ; but afterwards, when they went 
into the suburbs and took up the private _re- 
sidences, they would never have one half the 
lamps alight at one time. As to the cost to 
persons using the light the Act of Parliament 
allowed 8d. per unit—or about a farthing per 
8-candle lamp per hour. No municipality of 
any importance had lately been charging more 
than 6d. per unit, and that made the cost about 
three-sixteenths of a penny per 8-candle lamp 
per hour. The tendency was to reduce this 
charge as much as possible, so as to increase 
the demand and cheapen the production. It 
was proposed later on to try and supply current 
for driving electric trams from the electric light 
station. This was to the advantage of any 
town to do, as it provided a continuous day 
load, extending over fourteen or sixteen hours 
a day. The question whether the municipality 
should own the electric light was one which 
had practically solved itself. He had had the 
pleasure of dealing with a number of towns, 
and in every case the electric light had proved 
a success and had not imposed a burden upon 
the rates, 


Use of Heat from Destructors. 


Mr. A. H. Campbell, City Surveyor, Canter- 
bury, next read a paper on the use of heat from 
destructors to assist in steam generation. He 
remarked that the rapid increase in the number 
of electricity stations throughout the kingdom 
had given an impetus to the consideration of 
this subject. That there was much latent heat 
and power contained in the cremation of town 
refuse went without saying ; that there was not 
so much in it as some of the enthusiasts averred 
was evident from the very few stations which 
had as yet been erected. Nevertheless there 
was such a sufficiency of power contained in 
the cremation of refuse as to justifyfull inquiry 
and careful research and investigation by those 


having the requisite facilities of test and 
observation. And at the very lowest estimate 
it was the turning to profitable use of power 
hitherto unappreciated or left undeveloped. He 
had erected a refuse destructor plant in con- 
nexion with the electricity works at Canterbury, 
which had not yet begun work, though the 
guarantee of the builders was that 1 1b. of steam 
would be produced per 1 lb. of refuse con- 
sumed. The author quoted the experience of 
Oldham, Shoreditch, Llandudno, and Hereford 
to show that there was a great reserve of power 
suitable to the generation of steam for electricity 
works contained in house refuse when properly 
cremated. 

Mr. Bennett, Southampton, said that for the 
past fifteen years he had been trying to develop 
as much power as possible for the destruction 
of refuse, and had done so with considerable 
financial advantage, but he ought to say that 
the power obtained was not constant, and had 
to be supplemented at times during the past 
two years. The power obtained from the 
destructor had been utilised for lifting by the 
stroke ejectors a flow of sewage of from 114 
to 2 million gallons in twenty-four hours. 

Dr. Elliston, Medical Officer of Health for 
Ipswich, expressed pleasure at the prospect of 
town refuse being put to profitable account. 
Now that a water-carriage system was becom- 
ing generally adopted in Ipswich, the ordinary 
town refuse would not be accepted by the 
farmers asa gift. The accumulation of town 
refuse had a very serious effect upon public 
health, and especially in hot and dry summers 
was a fruitful source of disease. 

Mr. A. E. Collins, Norwich, admitted there 
was power to be obtained from the burning of 
refuse, but it was not well to depend upon it as 
it varied so greatly. 

Mr. Weaver, Kensington, remarked that the 
calorific value of refuse varied not only in dif- 
ferent places but at different seasons of the 
year. For instance, in winter, when people 
were burning a lot of coal, they got very good 
refuse and considerable power; but in the 
summer, when the dust carts were laden with 
cabbage leaves and cockle shells, they had to 
burn coal to supplement the power. He had 
made a proposal to the electric light companies 
who had Kensington portioned out among 
them that if they would put up a 3o0-cell 
destructor at a cost of 25,000/. he would 
guarantee them 30,000 tons of refuse a year, 
and pay them Is. a ton for destroying it. After 
they had given that offer consideration, Mr. 
Crumpton and the other electrical engineers 
declined it, except with a condition that if they 
did not find it satisfactory they could call upon 
the Authority to take over the destructor and 
repay them the whole cost they had been put 
to. That showed that electricians, when it 
affected their own pockets, were not so enthu- 
siastic about the power-raising property of 
house refuse as persons with destructors and 
furnaces to sell. He mentioned this as a caution 
to municipal engineers to be careful about 
embarking upon any expenditure for destroy- 
ing house refuse, as they would find it both a 
varying quantity and a varying quality. 

Mr. J. Parker, Hereford, claimed that he 
had been raising an average of 120 h.p. per 
day of ten hours for the destruction of his 
house refuse. 

Mr. Barber, Islington, was exceedingly glad 
to hear so high an authority as Professor 
Kennedy speak of the advantage to be derived 
by a condensing plant, and the abolition of 
gearing in connexion with machinery. Some- 
times one found it very difficult to make members 
of their committees understand the advantages 
to be derived from the use of a condensing 
plant and direct driving. He was glad Mr. 
Campbell had not taken too easy a view of the 
power to be derived from the burning of house 
refuse. Reference had been made to the 
varying quality of the refuse, and he might 
say that, by the adoption of a weekly system 
of collection in Islington he had found that the 
character of the refuse had changed entirely. 
It had become of a lighter character altogether, 
with a larger proportion of paper and vege- 
table matter of no calorific value. 

The President said it was gratifying to all 
towns intending to adopt electric light to hear 
from Professor Kennedy that in all probability 
it would be a benefit rather than a burden to 
the rates, because there was no doubt that that 
bugbear, a burden on the rates, was keeping 
many towns from adopting this cleaner light. 
He suggested that the use of electric light 
might be largely increased if facilities could be 





provided for the free wiring of premises by the 


municipal authorities or the electric light 
company. Many persons would be willing to 
pay a small extra amount for the light who 
would not be willing to paya larger capital 
sum for the wiring of their premises. 

Professor Kennedy, in replying to the vote 
of thanks, which was accorded by acclamation, 
mentioned that one or two firms or companies 
were willing to make arrangements for free 
wiring. 

The Mayor of Ipswich then entertained the 

company to luncheon in one of the rooms of 
the Town Hall. The Mayor presided, and in 
addition to the members of the Association 
attending the meeting, many of the members 
of the Town Council were present. The toast 
list was limited to the Queen, the Association 
of Municipal Engineers, and the health of the 
Mayor, and the afternoon was devoted to visits 
to the air compressing station, the Waterside 
Engineering Works of Messrs. Ransomes & 
Rapier, where the sluices for the Nile dam are 
being manufactured ; the Orwell Works of 
Messrs. Ransome, Sims, & Jeffreys ; and the 
waterworks. On Saturday morning, before 
leaving for Felixstowe, many of the members 
visited the new high-speed engine works of 
Messrs. Reavell & Co. 
The scene of Saturday’s meeting was Felix- 
stowe. The day’s proceedings commenced 
with a luncheon at the Bath Hotel, given by 
the chairman and members of the District 
Council. Subsequently a meeting was held in 
the Town Hall, at which Mr. J. T. Eayrs, Bir- 
mingham, presided, in the absence of the 
President (Mr. Robson). 


Drainage Works of Felixstowe. 

Mr. G. S. Horton, Borough Surveyor of 
Felixstowe, contributed a paper on the Shone 
drainage system, and other works of Felix- 
stowe. He said that after looking round and 
inspecting works on the Shone system he came 
to the conclusion that it was a system pecu- 
liarly well. suited for a place like Felixstowe, 
and the Council were unanimous in approval 
of his recommendation that it should be 
adopted. Messrs. Shone & Ault, of West- 
minster, were appointed consulting engineers, 
and since the drainage had been completed, 
now over three years, the works had given 
complete satisfaction. The proposal to dis- 
charge the sewage into the sea encountered a 
lot of opposition from the Harwich Harbour 
Commissioners and the War Office, and after 
negotiation the present system of discharging 
the sewage was agreed upon. In order to 
ensure efficient self-cleansing, gravitation 
sewers throughout, &c., had divided the district 
into practically four separate drainage areas, 
and for these the sewage was collected auto- 
matically, and was ejected and delivered to 
the outfall tanks, near to which the air com- 
pressing station was erected. The drainage of 
Felixstowe was practically on the separate 
system, and the volume of sewage and rainfall 
combined was estimated, on the assumption 
that the sewage would amount on the average 
to twenty gallons per head per day, and that 
1 in. of rain would fall per day of twenty-four 
hours on at least 400 square feet of hard sur- 
face connected with every house drained. The 
outfall works were placed on fiat, wet, low- 
lying land, the surface of which was 344 ft. 
over ordnance datum, and 5 ft. below hi gh-water 
spring tides. In order to comply with the condi- 
tions imposed by the War Department, and the 
Harwich Harbour Commissioners it was neces- 
sary to erect the outfall tanks of a capacity sufti- 
cient to discharge two-thirds of the maximum 
volume of sewage estimated to flow from the 
population of Felixstowe in 1924 within the pre- 
scribed time, that was for five hours during each 
receding tide. To do this two tanks meg 
provided, each holding 295,000 gallons - 
sewage. The sewage, as it was to be delivere 

at the tanks, was to be deodorised by geet 
The discharge of the treated sewage effluen 
into the sea had to take place from one hour 
after high water to two hours before low 


water. Bree 
Rural Sanitation. 


Dr. C. G. Havell, Medical Officer of Health 
for Felixstowe, contributed a paper on | — 
Aspects of Rural Sanitation.” He said : ns 
while fully acknowledging the sig het 
public health and comfort resulting OF ne 
sewerage system in Felixstowe, he would li i 
in passing to the general question of - “ 
sanitation, to urge that there was too grea Be 
tendency to insist on a system of sewerage a : 
drainage as a sine qua non in sanitary reforms. 





The essence of sanitation, so far as excreta and 
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refuse were concerned, was to secure its resolu- 
tion into harmless and, if possible, useful 
elements, without nuisance or danger to popu- 
lation. This was best accomplished by its imme- 
diate and direct application to cultivable soil. 
Whether the water-carriage system of sewage 
was an economical and efficient mode of trans- 
ort he must leave engineers to determine, 
but that it had many drawbacks none would 
dispute. In his opinion these disadvantages 
became so prominent in rural districts as 
to largely discount any merits it might 
possess. The difficulty of meeting the 
increased quantity of water required and 
the waste which was encouraged by the 
water-carriage system of sewage was becoming 
a matter of national importance. He would 
say nothing about rates, because any expense 
necessarily incurred in safeguarding public 
health was justifiable. But to his mind the 
most valid objection, and an almost insuper- 
able one, was to be found in the difficulty of 
getting and maintaining the high standard of 
construction required to protect houses from 
the danger of sewer gases. The provision of 
the multiplicity of traps and the profusion of 
ventilation arrangements stipulated for were 
an admission of the danger ; and although they 
might be efficiently worked out on paper he 
believed their execution was beyond the 
capacity of the average country workman. At 
any rate there was no doubt that either 
he was unable to comprehend the im- 
portance of good workmanship and sound 
jointing, or his conscience was so elastic 
that it enabled him to dispense with both. If 
trade organisations did half as much to en- 
courage a good standard of workmanship as 
they did to screw up wages, their legitimate 
objects of improving the status of the workman 
would be more surely attained, and the public 
health would gain. But when all was done, 
and the outfall reached, they had often only 
arrived at the beginning of trouble in efforts 
to dispose of the sewage without the fouling 
of river or stream. Happily it seemed as 
though this were now in reach of attainment by 
the wonderful results of intermittent filtration 
in the bacterial tanks. But the resolution of 
excreta and refuse, and its utilisation, was a 
problem still to be taced by sanitary authorities 
after their sewerage scheme was completed, 

Mr. Buckham, Ipswich, Mr. J. P. Barber, 
Islington, Mr. Shone, Westminster, Mr. Savage, 
Kast Ham, and Mr. Hayward, Sudbury, took 
part in the discussion on the papers. The 
remainder of the day was devoted to a visit 
to the Landgard Fort and to the sewage 
outfall tanks, 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Tuesday in the County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, Lord Welby, Chairman, 
presiding, 

Loans.x—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Battersea Vestry 12,032]. for sewer recon- 
struction works, and 11,076]. for channelling, 
&c.,, works; St. Saviour’s District Board 
12,7301. for paving works ; Whitechapel Dis- 
trict Board 25,0001. for the purchase of land ; 
Guardians of St. George’s-in-the-East 1,600/. 
for works at infirmary; and the White- 
chapel Guardians 7,000/. for purchase of land 
for the extension of their infirmary. 

Proposed New Fire Station, Redcross-street.— 
The Fire Brigade Committee recommended, 
and it was agreed, (a) that the estimate of 
31,5001. submitted by the Finance Committee 
in respect of the acquisition of a site for a new 
station in the City be approved; that the 
Council do acquire for 31,000/. the freehold of 
Nos, 35, 36, 37, and 38, Redcross-street, the 
Council paying in addition costs under the 
Lands Clauses Act and one surveyor’s fee of 
1561. 9s., and that the Solicitor.do complete the 
matter. (b) That the Fire Brigade Committee 
be authorised to make the necessary pre- 
liminary arrangements for the erection on the 
above-mentioned site of a fire brigade station 
in substitution of the existing Whitecross-street 
station, 

Fire Station, Clapham. — The same Com- 
mittee reported, and it was agreed :-— 

(a) That the estimate of 3,1001. submitted by 
he Finance Committee in respect of the 
—— of a site for a new station at 
: apham be approved; that the Council do 
Stee to acquire for 3,000/. the freehold of the 
—— known as The Cedars, Old Town, 

apham, and that the Council do enter into an 





agreement to purchase the property at that 
price on March 25, 1go1, or earlier should the 
owners be able to give possession before that 
date, the owners to convey to the Council a 
cleared site ; and that the Solicitor do complete 
the matter. 

(6) That the Fire Brigade Committee be 
authorised to make the necessary preliminary 
arrangements for the erection on the site of 
The Cedars, Old Town, of a station in substitu- 
tion of the existing Clapham station. 


Electrical Traction for Tramways.—The fol- 
lowing recommendations of the Highways 
Committee were agreed to :— 

(a) That the resolution of the Council of 
October 18, 1898, relative to the use of electrical 
traction on certain of the tramways of the 
London United Tramways, Limited, be 
rescinded. 

(b) That the Council do consent, on the terms 
stated in the letter, dated September 27, 1898, 
from the managing director of the London 
United Tramways, Limited, to application 
being made by the company for power to re- 
construet, in accordance with the overhead 
trolley system of electrical traction, the tram- 
ways (a) in that part of Uxbridge-road between 
the “ Askew Arms” public-house and the rail- 
way-station, and (b) from Uxbridge-road rail- 
way-station via Goldhawk-road to Young’s 
Corner, on condition that the company do also 
reconstruct, according to an underground 
system of electrical traction, the tramways (c) 
from Young’s Corner via King-street to 
Hammersmith Broadway ; it being understood 
that, should the Council when the proper time 
arrives decide to purchase those portions of 
the company’s tramways which are situated 
within the County of London, the Council shall 
pay the “then value” of the tramways (c) above 
referred to. 

Turner, Ruskin, Romney, and Rossetti Build- 
ings, Millbank Estate—The Report of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
contained the following paragraph :— 


“The Council is now proceeding with the erection 
of dwellings on the Millbank Estate, The estate is 
laid out so that seventeen blocks of dwellings may 
be erected, and these dwellings will provide accom- 
modation for about 4,300 persons, One block only 
has so far been completed. In accordance with the 
usual practice, the Manager of Works was asked in 
December, 1898, whether he was prepared to erect 
two blocks of dwellings, to be called Leighton and 
Millais Buildings, at the amount of the Architect’s 
estimate, viz., 12,380/. The Manager was not pre- 
pared to undertake the work at this amount, but 
before inviting tenders the Architect, under our in- 
structions, endeavoured to arrange a schedule of 
prices with him for all the dwellings to be 
erected on the estate. The Manager, however, 
could not see his way to accept the schedule 
proposed. Tenders were, therefore, invited from 
selected firms, and on April 25, 1899, the Council 
accepted the tender, amounting to 12,3801. of 
Messrs. Holloway Brothers for the erection 
of Leighton and Millais buildings. This tender 
was the lowest of the five submitted, and is at the 
amount of the Architect’s estimate which will enable 
the dwellings to be erected without involving a 
charge on the county rate. Leighton and Millais 
buildings are two of the blocks of dwellings which 
will face the proposed open space on the estate. 
The other two blocks which will face this open 
space are Turner and Ruskin buildings, whilst two 
further blocks (Romney and Rossetti buildings) will 
be erected immediately at their rear. The sites of 
these four blocks can therefore be readily enclosed 
with those of Leighton and Millais buildings, so that 
building operations in respect of all six blocks 
could be expeditiously carried on at the same time 
by the same builder. Sketch plans and preliminary 
estimates of Turner, Ruskin, Romney, and Rossetti 
buildings have been already prepared, and 
these buildings will be similar in character 
to Leighton and Millais buildings. As the Archi- 
tect strongly advised us that such a course would 
save both time and expense, we instructed him 
to ascertain whether Messrs. Holloway Brothers. 
would be prepared to proceed at once with the 
erection of Turner, Ruskin, Romney, and Rossetti 
buildings on the same terms and at the same 
schedule of prices as they had already undertaken to 
erect Leighton and Millais buildings. This schedule 
is in the aggregate lower than that which the 
Manager did not see his way to accept; it has been 
most carefully analysed in regard to the most recent 
data available, and we are advised that there is no 
recent schedule of any contract in hand which is so 
economical. The architect has now reported to us 
that Messrs. Holloway Brothers are willing to under- 
take the work, and we therefore propose that the 
contract for Leighton and Millais buildings should 
be extended as above indicated. The chief con- 
siderations that have led us to bring this 
proposal before the Council are—first, the neces- 
sity for expedition in the erection of the 





dwellings ; and, secondly, the question of cost. The 
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proposal we make will, if adopted by the Council, 
greatly accelerate the erection of the four blocks of 
dwellings now under consideration. On the other 
hand, if the Council should determine to adhere to 
the usual procedure, the process of preparing for 
fresh tenders involving bills of quantities, and the 
time necessary to enable such tenders to be re- 
ceived, will entail so much delay that the best 
months of the building season will have passed 
before building operations can possibly be com- 
menced. Moreover, in view of the unsettled state 
of the building trade, it is highly improbable that 
such a satisfactory offer could again be obtained. 
The details of the four blocks are as follows—Turner 
and Ruskin buildings each contain 6 four-room, 78 
three-room, and 386 two-room tenements. The 
average size of the living rooms is 157 square feet 
and of the bedrooms 112 square feet. The Architect 
estimates that the cost of these two block will not 
exceed 46,420]. for buildings and 7ool. for archi- 
tect’s expenses, incidentals and _ supervision 
(not including quantities). Romney and Rossetti 
buildings each contain 50 three-room and 70 two- 
room tenements. The average size of the living 
rooms is 141 square ft., and of the bed-rooms 
Io2 square ft. The Architect estimates that 
the cost of these two blocks will not exceed 
27,9301. for buildings and 570/. for architect‘s ex- 
penses, incidentals and supervision (not including 
quantities). We have, therefore, forwarded esti- 
mates of 47,120l. and 28,500/. to the Finance Com- 
mittee, who will report thereon in due course. We 
recommend—That the estimates of 47,120/. and 
28,5007. submitted by the Finance Committee, in 
respect of the erection of Turner and Ruskin, and 
Romney and Rossetti buildings, Millbank Estate, be 
approved ; that the offer of Messrs. Holloway 
Brothers to erect the dwellings on the same terms 
and at the same schedule of prices as that on which 
they have contracted for the erection of Leighton 
and Millais buildings on the same estate be accepted ; 
that the Solicitor be instructed to prepare the neces- 
sary contract, and that the seal of the Council be 
affixed to such contract when ready.” 


A long discussion took place on this, during 
which the opinion was expressed by several 
councillors that such a large work ought to be 
put out to tender. Messrs. Holloway Brothers, 
it was stated, had tendered for the Leighton and 
Millais Buildings, and their tender was 8 per 
cent. lower than that of the Works Depart- 
ment, and for this reason the Architect recom- 
mended that the work of erecting Turner, 
Ruskin, and Romney, and Rossetti buildings be 
given to the same contractors. It was also 
stated that in a second offer by the Works 
Department for Leighton and Millais buildings, 
their tender was 34% per cent. higher than 
Messrs. Holloway’s. This statement was denied 
by several speakers, but Mr. Waterlow, Chair- 
man of the Building Act Committee, adhered 
to it, and it was substantially confirmed by the 
Architect in a letter which was read. Mr. 
Burns spoke very strongly against what he 
called the favouritism shown towards Messrs. 
Holloway. On a division the recommendation 
was agreed to by a large majority. 


Tower Bridge Northern Approach—tThe Im- 
provements Committee recommended, and it 
was agreed, that the estimate of 9,000/. sub- 
mitted by the Finance Committee be approved, 
and that the Improvements Committee be 
authorised to acquire from the London and 
North Western Railway Company, upon the 
terms stated in the Committee’s report, the 
land needed for widening Mansell-street at 
Nos. 60 to 78, and to take all necessary steps 
for completing the widening of that portion of 
the thoroughfare, as shown upon the plan 
approved by the Committee on May 3, 1899. 


The Old Tudor House, Bromley.—The 
question of pulling down this house (for details 
of the matter, see our last issue, page 469) was 
again discussed. 

Mr. B. Cooper last week moved an amend- 
ment to refer the report back for further con- 
sideration, on the ground that the house 
was a Tudor building of much archzological 
interest. 

Mr. Renwick Seager said antiquarians were 
agreed that the demolition of the house would 
be a loss to London. 

Mr. Torrance supported the Committee’s 
recommendation, believing that this ram- 
shackle building was of no historic interest, 
and that it would be a crime to deprive a 
crowded neighbourhood of any portion of the ~ 
proposed open space. 

Mr. Bull said the house was an interesting 
specimen of architecture, dating back to the 
reign of William and Mary, and ought to be 
preserved. 

Colonel Rotton, Chairman of the Parks Com- 
mittee, said the house had no artistic merit, 
and would cost 800/. to renovate, He thought 
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that amount would be far better expended in 
laying out the land. Keele 

After further discussion, the Council divided : 
—For the amendment 65, against 31. The 
report was therefore referred back to the Com- 
mittee. 

Deposit of Refuse in Plumstead.—It was 
agreed that the Public Health Committee be 
authorised to take proceedings against, or in 
default of, the Vestry of Plumstead respecting 
the deposit of offensive refuse in contravention 
of the Council’s by-laws, should necessity arise 
in the future. 

Building Trades School—On the recommen- 
dation of the Technical Education Board it was 
resolved : “That in the event of the Ferndale- 
road premises, known as the Brixton Baths, 
being sold or used for other than educational 
purposes, a sum of 4,00o/. (in addition to the 
4,0001. already sanctioned) be paid by the 
Council to the Vestry of Lambeth ; and that 
the solicitor be instructed to make the neces- 
sary arrangements.” 

Ground Plan of London.—It was agreed that 
the supplemental estimate of 750/., inclusive, 
submitted by the Finance Committee, be 
approved, and that it be an instruction to the 
Corporate Property Committee to bring and 
keep up to date the latest issue of the 5-ft. 
ordnance survey, and that when the survey is 
complete information be supplied to the public 
upon payment of fees hereafter to be deter- 
mined. 

Enlargement of the Hampstead Fire Station: 
—The Fire Brigade Committee recommended, 

(a) That the supplemental estimate of 
4421. 10s. submitted by the Finance Committee 
in respect of the enlargement and alteration 
by the Works Department of the Hampstead 
fire-engine station be approved ; and that the 
Council do sanction in connexion with the 
work a further expenditure of that amount, or 
such part of it as may be found necessary. 

(b) That 52/. 10s. (part of the before-men- 
tioned amount of 442/. Ios.) be paid in full 
settlement of claims in respect of interference 
with the light and air of No. 53, Heath-street, 
and the inconvenience occasioned to the 
tenant owing to the rebuilding of the party- 
wall of those premises ; and that the solicitor 
do complete the matter. 

The recommendations were agreed to, 


New Fire Station for Islington.-—-The follow- 
ing recommendation of the same Committee 
was agreed to :—‘ That, in the event of the 
manager of works reporting that he is not 
satisfied of the sufficiency of the architect’s 
estimate of the cost of erecting the proposed 
Islington fire station, tenders for the execution 
of the work be invited by public advertise- 
ment.” 

Remetalling Victoria Embankment Carriage- 
way. — The Highways Committee recom- 
mended, and it was agreed: — “That the 
Council do sanction the expenditure by the 
Highways Committee of a sum not exceeding 
5,450/. for the remetalling of the carriageway 
of the Victoria Embankment, and the laying of 
iron pipes from one side of the road to the 
other for the mains required in connexion with 
the electric lighting of the Embankment and 
Westminster Bridge ; that the work be carried 
out without the intervention of a contractor ; 
and that the specification, quantities, and esti- 
mates be referred to the manager of works for 
that purpose.” 

New Police Offices, Victoria Embankment.— 
Messrs. Lawrance & Sons are the contractors 
for the erection of new police offices on the 
Embankment on the site hitherto occupied by 
the offices of the Civil Service Commissioners, 
and permission was granted them to erecta 
hoarding along the inner side of the footway 
of the Embankment. 


Elthorne-road, Islington. — On the recom- 
mendation of the Improvements Committee it 
was agreed that the amount of the Council's 
contribution to the Vestry of Islington, in 
respect of the widening of Elthorne-road 
between Holloway-road and the entrance to 
Messrs. Carter, Paterson’s premises, be 3,454/. ; 
and that the matter be referred to the Finance 
Committee with a view to the payment of the 
money. 

Overhead Traveller, Crossness Outfall— On 
the recommendation of the Main Drainage 
Committee it was agreed that the tender of Mr. 
J. M. Henderson, amounting to 416/., for the 
supply and fixing of a 10-ton overhead traveller 


Dollis Hill Estate-—On the recommendation 
of the Parks and Open Spaces Committee it 
was resolved: “That the Council do inform 
the Voluntary Committee formed for acquiring 
the Dollis Hill estate for the purpose of a 
public recreation ground, that upon the land 
being secured and dedicated for ever to the 
public, and upon Parliamentary Powers being 
obtained to enable the Council so to do, and 
subject to an estimate being at the proper time 
submitted to the Council by the Finance Com- 
mittee, as required by statute, the Council will 
contribute a sum not exceeding 3,000/. towards 
the cost of purchasing the land, conditionally 
upon the Willesden Urban District Council 
undertaking to maintain the place for ever asa 
place of public recreation; and that it be 
referred to the Parliamentary Committee to 
take steps to insert in the General Powers Bill 
of next Session any clauses necessary to give 
effect to this resolution.” 

New Theatres, Whitechapel and Woolwich.— 
The Theatres and Music Halls Committee 
reported that they had considered nine draw- 
ings of a theatre which it is proposed to erect 
in the Whitechapel-road, on the site of pre- 
mises known as Wonderland, which were until 
last November licensed by the Council for 
music. The total boundary of the site of the 
proposed theatre is 556 ft., of which 31 ft. front 
to the Whitechapel-road, 155 ft. to a footway 
20 ft. wide, 51 ft. to a footway 15 ft. wide, 93 ft. 
toa footway Io ft. wide, and 226 ft. to build- 
ings. The total frontage to thoroughfares of 
the width required by the regulations is 186 ft., 
whereas it should be 278 ft. To compensate 
for this, however, 144 ft. of frontage are given 
on to footways of ro ft. and 15 ft.in width. A 
great improvement, which has been sanctioned 
by the Council, has been effected in the locality, 
as a footway 20 ft. in width will be formed 
between the Whitechapel-road and Charlotte- 
street. The theatre will have seating accom- 
modation for 1,646 people, and the regulations 
as to construction will be strictly adhered to. 
The drawings were approved. 

The Committee had also considered eight 
drawings of a theatre which it is proposed to 
erect in Wellington-street and Lower Market- 
street, Woolwich. The former street is 56 ft. 
wide and the latter 35 ft., and 237 ft. (4 ft. less 
than half) of the total boundary of the site abut 
on these streets. The theatre will have seating 
accommodation for 1,680 persons, and the 
arrangements’ generally are satisfactory. 
There is, however, a question for the Building 
Act Committee in respect of a projecting 
portico and an enclosed area and steps. The 
Committee recommended that the eight draw- 
ings in regard to the theatre which it is 
intended to erect in Wellington-street and 
Lower Market-street, Woolwich, be approved 
subject to the Building Act Committee being 
satisfied as to the projecting portico and 
enclosed area and steps. The recommenda- 
tion was agreed to. 

Having transacted other business, the 
Council adjourned for the Whitsun recess. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


AT the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the Building Act Com- 
mittee brought up the following list of appli- 
cations under the 1894 London Building Act. 
Those applications to which consent has been 
given are granted on certain conditions.* 


Lines of Frontage. 


Lewisham.—A one-story stable and coach-house on 
the south side of Taunton-road, Lee, at the rear of 
Nos, 32 and 34, Burnt Ash-road (Mr. W. T. Gates for 
Mr. W. Browne).—Consent. 


Deviation from Certified Plaus. 


Strand.—Certain deviations from the plans certi- 
fied by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 of 
the London Building Act, 1894, so far as relates to 
the proposed re-building of the “ Nag’s Head ” pub- 
lic-house, James-street, Covent Garden, at the corner 
of Floral-street, on the site of Nos. 10 and 1o}, 
James-street, and portion of the site of stabling in 
Floral-street, at the rear (Mr. P, E. Pilditch for Mr. 
M. J. Atkins).—Consent, 

Lambeth, North.—Certain deviations from the 
plans certified by the District Surveyor, under 
section 43 of the London Building Act, 1894, so far 
as relates to the proposed re-building of the “ Rising 
Sun” public-house on the site of Nos. 54 and 56, 





* Names of applicants are given in brackets, Buildings 





at the Crossness Outfall, be accepted, 





are new erections unless otherwise stated. 








York-road, Lambeth, at the corner of Vine-street 
(Mr. R. Sawyer for Mr. R. H. Barnes).—Refused, 


Formation of Streets. 


Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
Lockhead, refusing to sanction the formation or 
laying out of nine new streets for carriage traffic 
and of two new streets for foot traffic, out of 
Athenlay-road, Ivydale-road, Lewisham (for the 
Governors of Christ's Hospital).—Agreed. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 
Greenwich.—A deviation from the plans approv. 
on March 7, 1899, for the cehbradtien of ng 
ting-station and works on the north-west side of 
Blackwall-lane, East Greenwich, so far as relates to 
the extension of the engine-house (Mr. F. Forbes 
Glennie for the Blackheath and Greenwich District 

Electric Light Company, Limited).—Consent. 

Deptford. — Additions to two furnace chimney- 
shafts at Stowage Wharf, Deptford (Messrs. R. B. 
Hilton & Sons for the London Electric Supply Cor- 
poration).—Refused. 

Artisans’ Dwellings. 

Bermondsey.—That the Council do make an order 
as follows :—Whereas Mr. J. Moore, of No, 33, 
Finsbury-square, London, E.C., on May 2, 1899, 
under the provisions of Section 42 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, delivered on behalf of the 
Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, Limited, 
at the County Hall, plans of a laundry addition on 
the flat roof of a block of intended dwelling-houses, 
to be inhabited by persons of the working class,and 
proposed to be erected, not abutting upon a street, 
between Waleran-buildings, Old Kent-road, and the 
garden at the rear of No. 155, Old Kent-road, 
Bermondsey. . . . Now the Council, in the exercise 
of its powers under Section 42, of the said Act, but 
in no way otherwise than under such section, does 
by this order sanction the said plans.—Agreed. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE. 


A MEETING of masters in the Lancashire and 
Cheshire building trades was held at Man- 
chester on the 11th inst. Those present in- 
cluded a deputation from the Yorkshire Em- 
ployers’ Federation. After discussion, it was 
resolved to recommend the National Association 
of Master Builders to order a general lock-out 
of 25 per cent. of all unionists in the building 
trades of the country as soon as convenient. 

On the 12th inst., a conference of the 
Northern Counties Federation of Building 
Trade Employers was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Middlesbrough, Mr. Rankin, of Sunderland, 
presiding, when it was resolved to recommend 
the National Association of Master Emrlvuyers 
to declare a lock-out of 25 per cent. of the 
union workmen throughout the country, the 
same to take effect as soon as practicable after 
the Birmingham Conference on the 18th inst. 
The meeting endorsed the action of the York- 
shire Federation in locking out 25 per cent. of 
their men, and further resolved to recommend 
the Tyne and Wear masters to refuse the 
joiners’ application for an advance of wages. 
A deputation was appointed to meet the 
joiners. 

The lock-out of the 25 per cent. of the union 
men engaged in the various branches of the 
Sheffield building trade came into operation on 
Saturday. 

The trade unions whose members are 
engaged in the various departments of the 
building trade held on the 15th inst.—through 
their representatives—a conference in Man- 
chester. They had under discussion the 
question as to the assurances asked for by 
the National Association of Master Builders 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The unions 
represented were the Operative Stonemasons 
Society, the House and Ship Painters 
Association, the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners, the United Operative 
Plumbers’ Association, the Amalgamated 
Society of House Decorators and_ Painters, 
the Operative Bricklayers’ Society, the 
National Association of Operative Plasterers, 
the General Union of Operative Carpenters and 
Joiners, the National Amalgamated Society of 
Operative House and Ship Painters and Decora- 
tors, the United Builders’ Labourers Union, 
the Manchester Unity of Bricklayers, and the 
Gas Workers’ and General Labourers’ Union. 
Mr. W. T. Wilson, the chairman of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners, was elected chairman of the Con- 
ference, and Mr. G. B. Cherry, of the Operative 
Plumbers’ Society, was appointed secretary. 
The Conference sat in private. The following 
resolution was agreed to. 


“ That we condemn in the strongest possible 
the untrue and misleading statements contain 
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—— 
‘testo issued by the Yorkshire Federation of 
te dere. And as we are of opinion that 
the points raised by the master builders are not of 
sufficient importance to justify a lock-out in the 
building trades, we are prepared _to meet the 
National Association -of Master Builders in open 
conference and discuss the questions at issue. 

It is to be hoped that this may lead to a 
conference betweeen the parties, and that the 
dispute may soon be brought to an end, 

A meeting of the Manchester and Salford 
Master Builders’ Association was held at Man- 
chester on the 16th inst., when delegates were 
appointed to the conference of Master Builders 
at Birmingham on the 18th inst. Th 
gates were not provided with specific instruc- 
tions as to adopting any particular attitude. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


THe CARTWRIGHT MEMORIAL HALL, BRAD- 
rorD.—The Cartwright Memorial Hall Com- 
mittee met on the 11th inst. at the Bradford 
Technical College, Alderman T. Speight pre- 
siding. The purpose of the meeting was to 
confer with Mr. John W. Simpson, of London, 
4 member of the firm of architects whose 
designs for the Cartwright Memorial Hall 
have been awarded the first premium in the 
competition recently decided. Eventually it 
was decided that Messrs. Simpson &: Allen's 
designs and plans should be adopted, and the 
hall erected in accordance therewith. Mr. 
Simpson was instructed to proceed with the 
preparation of the detailed designs and 
working drawings. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOcIETY.—On 
the evening of Wednesday, the 1oth instant, the 
session was brought to a successful conclusion, 
when a paper on “ Furniture” was read by 
Mr. John Ednie. The styles of furniture in 
Italy, France, Germany, Spain, and England 
from the Renaissance downwards were lightly 
touched upon, choice examples being thrown 
on the screen. The later periods of English 
work were then more fully dealt with. The 
lecturer next went on to discuss the adverse 
circumstances of furniture production to-day, 
Commercialism and the state of public taste 
being the chief drawbacks. The conclusion of 
the paper was a strong plea for leaving the 
old styles on which one cannot improve and 
vindicating ourselves as designers by producing 
original work. In this connexion examples of 
what Mr. Ednie termed the “ Arts and Crafts”’ 
style were shown. In the discussion which 
followed, these examples of the new style 
were freely criticised. Mr. A. Lorne Campbell, 
the President, occupied the chair. 
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Correspondence, 








To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 





ARCHITECTURE A FORGOTTEN ART. 


SIR,—Every architect will feel grateful to Mr. 
Leonard Stokes for calling attention to the scant 
courtesy meted out to architecture by the President 
of the Royal Academy, in his speech at the recent 
dinner. It has occurred to me, however, that 
architects themselves—or at least those connected 
with the Royal Academy—may be in a measure 
Tesponsible for the position. Mr. Leonard Stokes 
himself realises the impossibility of adequately 
representing the work of the architect on the walls 
of Burlington House, and this difficulty, coupled 
with the fact that the art of architecture is sub- 
ordinated to the art of architectural drawing, makes 
any allusion to the position or progress of the real 
art extremely difficult ; and this state of things, it 
_ to me, must. exist so long as a poor drawing 
fn Ponad piece of work is rejected in favour of a 
pe Tawing of a poor work, and the name of the 

ist, who in reality caused its acceptance, is sup- 
ae in the catalogue. Under such circum- 
anne any allusion to the architectural exhibits 
py seem to entail a rather elaborate dissertation 

t € exact relation of these exhibits to the real 
art of architecture outside the Academy. 

; R. F. CHISH a 
Heidelberg, May 14, 1899. CHISHOLM 
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OBITUARY. 


MR. J. E. GOODCHILD.—We announce withregret 
the death of Mr. John Eastty Goodchild, architect, 
in the eighty-ninth year of his age. He owed his 
architectural education to the late Professor 
Cockerell, with whom he was so intimately con- 
nected during nearly the whole of the Professor’s 
career as to be familiarly known to most of the 
architects of that day, both in London and Liver- 
pool. His own works were chiefly of a private 
character, including several city buildings, of which 
the best known is the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Offices in Threadneedle-street. In 1888 
he compiled and printed for private circulation “A 
Study of the Halicarnassiaan Marbles,” and in 1889 
“ A Study of the Marbles from Ephesus,” containing 
his restoration of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
and in which he pointed out what he considered the 
errors of the discoverer (Mr. Wood). Between the 
ages of eighty and eighty-eight he prepared a 
number of fine drawings of various Greek and 
Egyptian temples, &c., and was engaged on a set of 
studies up to within about a week of his death. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH, DRIFFIELD.—The foundation- 
stone of St. John’s Church, Driffield, was laid on the 
6th inst. Some progress has already been made with 
the building of the church, which will be constructed 
principally of brick.. The church will consist of a 
nave and chancel, with transepts. The drawings 
show a tower at the intersection of the nave 
and transepts. The chief entrance is on the 
west facing Beverley-street ; double doors will here 
be provided, and other entrances will be on the 
north and south aisles, and the vestry will also be 
approached by an outer door. - The church will be 
capable of seating 419 adult persons; the nave 
accommodating 276, the north and south aisles and 
transepts 44 each, the chancel aisle 27, and the 
chancel 28. The cost of the fabric and the stalls is 
estimated at about 3,500/. Messrs. W. Leason & 
Son, of Driffield, are the contractors, and the wood- 
work will be done in the town by Messrs. Shepherd- 
son & Son, Limited. The architects are Messrs. 
Hicks & Charlewood, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. 
Joseph Berry, of Driffield, is the clerk of works. 

CRICHTON CHURCH RESTORATION, N.B.—This 
collegiate church was one of many founded in the 
fifteenth century by nobles and gentry in the south 
of Scotland. The restoration, so far as completed, 
presents it nearly as it was when wrecked by the 
misdirected zeal of the Reformation mobs. After 
having remained for three centuries more or less in 
a ruinous condition, so far as architectural details of 
doors and windows are concerned, the work of 
restoration has been heavy. In 1645 the church 
was constituted the parish church, which was 
located in the transepts, and in the early part of 
the present century, owing to the increase of popu- 
lation, the church was rebuilt in the larger area 
of the choir. The plan comprises choir, tower, and 
transepts, the nave never having been erected. 
The church, so far as it has been restored, has all 
the characteristic features of its architecture com- 
plete with the exception of the pinnacles, the east 
window, and sacristy. The restoration of the 
interior masonry was heavy work from the great 
damage done to walls and pillars and arching by 
the gallery beams, wall-screen fixings, &c. The 
organ case and organ areerected on the under 
porch. All woodwork above the floor is in oak, and 
fumigated. Seating is of the modern design, with 
moulded bench ends. The roof of the tower has 
been renewed, the parapet repaired, its windows 
opened out, and a system of spouting and 
drainage :carried out. The restoration, though 
not yet complete, has at least succeeded in re- 
creating the original design as far as its masonry 
is concerned, and for the first time for 300 years 
after it was dismantled its interior can be seen. The 
east window and one of the side windows have 
been filled with memorial designs in stained glass, 
and a wall-screen at the east window and commu- 
nion table, from Messrs. Jones & Willis’s factory, 
have been given. The whole of the works have 
been carried out (from the plans by Messrs. Hardy 
& Wight, of Edinburgh) by tradesmen in the parish. 
—Glasgow Herald. 

BAPTIST CHURCH, HERNE HILL.—The Church 
Hall erected by the Baptists of Herne Hill at the 
corner of Winterbrook-road was opened recently. 
This building will serve the purposes of the church 
pending the completion of the larger scheme, which 
includes the erection of a church and a school-room 
on the adjoining vacant land. The amount of the 
contract for the erection of the hall was 2,259/. The 
cost of the complete scheme will be 9,000/. The 
building has been erected by Messrs. W. J. Mitchell 
& Sons, of Dulwich, from the plans of Mr. Charles 
Barry. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, WEST BROM- 
WICH. —The stone-laying ceremony of a new 
Primitive Methodist Church, to be built in the Lyng 
district of West Bromwich, took place on the 8th 
inst. The new church, to be erected from the plans 
of Mr. Alfred Long, will cost 4,990/. The building, 
which will accommodate 640 worshippers, is de- 
signed in the Early English style, and a feature of 











parapet and pinnacles. The work is being carried 
out by Mr. John Mullin, of West Bromwich. 

RESTORATION OF A CHAPEL IN WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL.—The chapel, which has been used as 
the baptistry, in the north transept of Worcester 
Cathedral, has been under restoration. The materials 
of the new altar and reredos have now arrived. 
The work was designed by Mr. R. A. Briggs, archi- 
tect, of London, and has been carried out by 
Messrs. Martyn & Co., of Cheltenham. 

RENOVATION OF PARISH CHURCH, AYLESBEARE, 
NEAR EXETER.—The parish church at Aylesbeare 
has just been opened after renovation. The nave has 
been re-roofed, and the north wall set right and 
supported by buttresses. The gallery has been 
removed, the west windows and the interior of the 
tower have been restored, and the east window 
filled with stained glass, the work of Mr. Drake, 
of Exeter. Mr. Harbottle, of Exeter, was the 
architect. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, CROSSGAR, CO. DowN.—The 
new church of the Holy Family, Tyconnett, Cross- 
gar, was dedicated on the 14th inst. It has been 
built by Messrs. Fitzpatrick Brothers, of Belfast, 
from the designs of Mr. J. J. McDonnell, J.P., archi- 
tect, of the same city. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, TARMONBARRY, IRELAND. 
—On the 14th inst. was consecrated the Church of 
the Sacred Heart, Tarmonbarry. The building 
consists of chancel, nave, and side chapel, and was 
erected by Mr. Thomas Fee, of Longford, from the 
design of Mr. Kilgallon, of Sligo. 

CHURCH AT THE LUNATIC ASYLUM, CoRK.—On 
the roth inst. the new Catholic Church at Cork 
Lunatic Asylum was consecrated. The church 
consists of a nave, two aisles, chancel, and side 
chapel, with sacristy, organ-loft, &c. The building 
occupies an area of about 120 ft. by 70 ft. The 
dressings of the doors and windows are of Cork 
limestone, the walls being of rubble from a local 
quarry. The building was erected by Mr. Patrick 
ow of Cork, from the designs of Mr. W. H. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &c., ST. PAUL’s, WEST HAR- 
TLEPOOL.—The foundation stone has just been laid 
of the new Sunday schools, parish hall, and institute 
in connexion with St. Paul’s Church, West Hartle- 
pool. These buildings, which it is estimated will 
cost about 5,000/., are in course of erection in 
Murray-street. The accommodation provided for 
Sunday school purposes is for 1,150 children. Seat- 
ing accommodation in the hall tor other purposes 
is 600. .The buildings contain on the ground floor 
a hall 82 ft. by 32 ft., having platform and retiring 
rooms at the south end facing Milton-road, 
and a gallery at the other end. On either 
side are class-rooms, on the west side, facing 
into Milton-road, is an infants’ class-room. On the 
first floor, approached by a separate entrance, is the 
institute off Murray-street, in which are games- 
rooms, billiard-room, &c. The buildings are to be 
faced with Commondale bricks and stone dressings, 
and Welsh slates, and are intended to be heated by 
hot water. The contractor is Mr. C. T. Watson, of 
West Hartlepool. The buildings have been de- 
signed and are being carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. J. H. Morton, architect, of South 
Shields. 

TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, OLDBURY. — Foundation 
stones have just been laid of “ The Technical Insti- 
tute Continuation Schools,” Oldbury. The buildings 
are being erected by Mr. J. Dalton, of Blackheath, 
from plans by Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, architects, 
of West Bromwich. They comprise, in addition 
to the room for various science and art classes, 
workshops for giving manual instruction, a labora- 
tory, lecture theatre, examination, committee, and 
exhibition rooms, teachers’ and secretary’s apart- 
ments, caretaker’s house, &c. 

BOARD SCHOOL, NOTTINGHAM,—The Mundella 
Higher Grade School and School of Science, in the 
Meadows, Nottingham, was opened on the 29th ult. 
The school is in two separate blocks, divided 
into the Higher Grade and Science Department, and 
the laundry, gymnasium, and dining-rooms. In these, 
accommodation is provided for 402 girls and 502 
boys ; whilst in a neighbouring building 230 infants 
will be accommodated. The front of the Graded 
school, which is in Mundella-road, is of brick, with 
yellow terra-cotta dressings. On the ground floor 
is situate the girls’ school ; on the first floor is the 
boys’ school; and the laboratories, lecture-room, 
and drawing-class room occupy the second floor. 
Entrance to the girls’ school has been established on 
Mundella-road, the managers’ entrance being also at 
this point. The boys and infants will enter their 
schools from the Collygate-road. There is on the 
ground floor a girls’ assembly hall, which is 64 ft. by 
30 ft. 6 in., and is approached from two entrances, 
and on the same floor is the cookery-room, scullery, 
and cloak-room. The chemical laboratory, which is 
on the second floor, is 51 ft. 3 in. by 19 ft. 6 in. ; the 
drawing class-room is 31 ft. by 27 ft. 6 in. ; and the 
lecture-room is of the same dimensions. On the 
south side of the Graded school, in a separate build- 
ing, are the gymnasium, the laundry, and separate 
dining-rooms for girls and boys, provided with 
cooking ranges. The infants’ school in Collygate- 
road, on the north side of the Graded school, has a 
central hall, 48 ft. by 27 ft., and has two entrances. 
Three infants’ class-rooms and one “ babies’-room ” 





the exterior is a square tower, finished with a 


have been provided. Alli the walls in the interior of 
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the buildings, up to 4 ft. high, are faced with white 
glazed bricks. Mr. R. C. Clarke, of Nottingham, 
was the architect, his plans being accepted in com- 
petition. The contract for the erection of the 
schools and outbuildings was entrusted to Mr. 
Enoch Hind, the clerk of the works being Mr. W. H. 
Price. The contract for the schools and outbuild- 
ings, exclusive of fittings, amounted to 17,1461. 

ART SCHOOL, BALSALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM.— 
The memorial-stone was laid on the 8th inst. of the 
building which is to serve as a branch school of art 
for the Balsall Health district of Birmingham. The 
site is at the corner of Lime-grove and Moseley- 
road, and has a principal frontage of about 65 ft. 
A strip, a yard wide, has been given up to the 
widening of Lime-grove; and the new building, 
which occupies the front half of the remainder, has 
been planned with a view to its ultimately covering 
the whole of the land. The building when complete 
will present a facade of Classic character to 
Moseley-road, with the front entrance block 
advanced 7 ft. in front of the side wings, and 
crowned with a circular pediment. A large entrance 
hall will lead through an open colonnade to a stone 
staircase in the rear, which will readily admit to all 
parts of the building. Leading directly from the 
hall there will be rooms for the masters, the curator, 
and the library. Under the front portion of the 
building will be a basement to be devoted to model- 
ling and metal work ; and on the first Hoor, over 
the entrance-hall, a lecture-room will be provided, 
with an annexe for building construction. The rear 
portion of the building will consist of three class- 
rooms for elementary drawing, design, and study of 
the antique. They will be approached by a corridor 
running along the central axis of the building, and 
this will constitute the main artery of communica- 
tion when the building is extended. The work is 
being carried out from the designs of Mr. W. H. 
Bidlake, architect, by Messrs. Smith & Pitts, who 
are under contract to complete the school by 
July 3t next, for the sum of 6,602/., minus an 
allowance of rool. for the old buildings. 

PREMISES, GLASGOW.—A _ ten-story _ building 
(roo ft. high from street level and r1o ft. from base- 
ment to attics) is to be erected in St. Vincent-street, 
Glasgow. The building is to be erected by Mr. J. 
Millar, from the designs of Messrs. James Salmon & 
Son, architects. 

NEW PAROCHIAL HALL, ANFIELD, LIVERPOOL.— 
On the roth inst. a new parochial hall and new Sun- 
day schools were opened in connexion with St. 
Simon and St. Jude’s church. The new hall is 
situated in Watford-road, adjoining the church, and 
the design was prepared by Mr. Owens, architect. 
The contractors who had the erection of the struc- 
ture in hand were Messrs. G. & J. Chappell, of 
Walton. The building really comprises a Sunday 
school capable of accommodating about 500 scholars, 
a parochial hall, and two class-rooms. 

HOTEL, SOUTH SHIELDS.—The hotel, “The Bri- 
tannia,” at the corner of Charlotte-terrace and 
Claypath-lane, South Shields, has just been com- 
pleted. The principal fagade faces Westoe-lane. 
Internally the building consists of a smoke-room 
on the right of the main entrance a bar, 34 ft. by 
16 ft., on the left, and behind the bar a sitting- 
room, and a wholesale and outdoor department 
with a side entrance. On the first floor is situated 
a billiard-room and a luncheon-room, the dwelling 
rooms being on the second floor. The architect was 
Mr. J. Wardle Donald. The general contractor was 
Mr. Robert Allison, of Whitburn, the other con- 
tractors being Messrs. Christie & Sons, slating ; Mr. 
H. Niven, plastering ; Messrs. T. Coulson & Son, 
glazing ; ornamental window glass, Mr. Laws; Mr. 
A. Holme, painting; Messrs. Dagleas & Sons, 
plumbing ; Mr. J. T. Dagleas, electric lighting ; and 
Messrs. Bainbridge & Crimson, iron work ; all of 
South Shields. The granite was supplied by Mr. 
Robert Beall, of Newcastle. 

PAVILION, ASHBROOKE, SUNDERLAND.—A pavilion 
for the Sunderland Cricket and Football Club was 
opened recently at Ashbrooke. The building is of 
red bricks, with a red tiled roof. Mr. J. B. Stott, of 
Sunderland, was the contractor, the architects being 
Messrs. James Henderson, jun., and John Hall. 

PUBLIC HALL, HALIFAX.—The memorial stone of 
the new Public Hall at Halifax was laid on the 6th 
inst. The building is situated at the corner of 
Commercial-street and Fountain-street, and will 
accommodate 2,600 persons, the cost, including the 
site, being about 30,000/. The scheme includes the 
erection of shops and a restaurant. The architect 
is Mr. W. C. Williams. 

DRILL HALL, WARE.—A new drill hall is to be 
erected at Ware on the site of Dickinson’s Yard. 
The main room will be 108 ft. long and 52 ft. wide. 
The frontage to the building will be red local brick, 
with glazed brick plinth and window dressings ; the 
svlayed angles and jambs on either side of the en- 
trance will also be of glazed brick, Tenders have 
been received from five contractors, the lowest being 
5,250l., from Messrs. J. Simpson & Son, of Padding- 
ton. The architect is Mr. Vivian Young, of West- 
minster. 

WORKHOUSE EXTENSIONS, WITHINGTON, LANCA- 
SHIRE.—It is proposed to make some extensions at 
the Withington Workhouse. Plans have been 


prepared by Mr. J. B. Broadbent, architect, showing 
the way in which the ground recently bought by the 
Guardians from Earl Egerton will be utilised. There 
will be ultimately eight new hospital pavilions, of 
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three stories each, and as each pavilion will contain 
ninety beds, the number of additional inmates to be 
provided for will be 720. The existing pavilions 
have 630 beds, so that the total accommodation, if 
the scheme is fully carried out, will be for 1,350 
patients, The probability is that the construction 
of two new pavilions, containing together 180 beds, 
will meet the requirements of the Union for some 
time to come. The new pavilions will be of brick, 
and will be connected on the first and second floors 
by bridges. 

CusTOM HOUSE, QUEENSTOWN.—The new Custom 
House at Queenstown has just been completed. The 
building is constructed of red Ruabon bricks with 
terra-cotta dressings, and consists of two stories. 
On the ground floor is a room for the boats, and 
another fitted up for the use of the boatmen. On 
the upper floor is the general office. The building, 
which has cost about 3,000/., was erected by Mr. 
F. Dolan, under the supervisicn of Mr. J. J. 
Fitzpatrick, clerk of works to the Irish Board of 
Works, from the designs of Mr. T. J. Mallow, the 
Chief Surveyor to the same Board. 

BUSINESS PREMISES, BELFAST.—The block of 
business premises, for Messrs. Anderson & M‘Auley, 
at the corner of Donegall-place and Castle-street, 
Belfast, is almost completed. Electric light has 
been fitted by Messrs. W. T. Coates & Son, who 
have also supplied the elevators. Messrs. F. Sage 
& Co., Limited, of London, have executed the shop 
fittings, the contractors being Messrs. M‘Laughlin 
& Harvey, and the architects Messrs. Young & 
Mackenzie. 

NEW WORKHOUSE, IPSWICH.—The new work- 
house at Ipswich has just been opened. The 
entrance block is under the supervision of the porter 
and assistant matron. The main buildings are re- 
cessed 200 ft. from the side of the Woodbridge-road. 
They consist of a central administrative block and 
two pavilions, one for male and the other for female 
inmates, in the central block being the office and 
apartments of the Master. The dining hall behind 
is warmed with hot water. The workhouse is 
lighted throughout by electricity, generated on the 
premises. The warming is chiefly by open stoves, 
but the passages and dining-hall are heated by 
steam. There is accommodation in the various 
buildings for 369 paupers. The architects were 
Messrs. Salter & Adams and Mr. W. Lister New- 
combe, whose designs were selected in competition. 
The tender of Messrs. G. Grimwood & Sons, of 
Ipswich, was accepted at 25,773/. Mr. Cockrill was 
clerk of works. 

NEW SCHOOLS, LLANELLY.—Two schools were 
opened last week at Llanelly, providing accommo- 
dation for 770 children. They are built from plans 
prepared by Mr. J. B. Morgan, architect, of 
Llanelly. 

PROPOSED TECHNICAL COLLEGE, WIGAN.—It 
is proposed to erect a technical college for Wigan 
and district. The site of the structure is situated in 
Library-street, a new thoroughfare which will form 
a main artery in the town, and the erection of the 
buildings will, it is estimated, involve an outlay of 
close upon 40,0007. The plans of Messrs. Briggs & 
Wolstenholme, of Liverpool and Blackburn were 
selected in competition. 

THEATRE FOR HUDDERSFIELD. — Mr. Frank 
Matcham, architect, has been commissioned by the 
Northern Theatres Company, Limited, to design and 
supervise the erection of the new Grand Theatre at 
Huddersfield. The site, in Northumberland-street, 
contains an area of 1,826 square yds. 

CONSERVATIVE CLUB, WIGAN.—The foundation- 
stone has just been laid of a new Conservative Club 
for St. Andrew Ward, Wigan. The club building 
will be a two-story building with bay windows. The 
plans have been prepared by Mr. J. A. Johnson, and 
the work of erecting the premises has been let to 
Mr. John Bott. 

THE SIR JOHN Cass NEW SCHOOL AND INSTI- 
TUTE, ALDGATE.—The Bishop of London (Dr. 
Creighton) laid the foundation-stone recently of the 
new schooland technical institute in connexion with 
Sir John Cass’s Foundation... The ground floor 
of the institute provides a large lecture theatre, with 
accommodation for 225 persons, and four rooms for 
instruction in arts and crafts. The Board-room and 
secretary's office will be in close proximity. Upon 
the first floor there will be fine class-rooms, a 
library, and a reading-room The second floor com- 
prises a chemical laboratory, a tailor’s workshop, 
and a women’s department, including a laundry, a 
cookery school, and dressmaking-room. Two 
rooms will be used as an art school, and there will 
also be a gymnasium. In the basement provision 
will be made for the building and allied trades. 
Messrs. Killby & Gayford were the builders, and Mr. 
A. W. Cooksey was the architect. We illustrated 
the building in our issue for July 23, 1898. 

A NEW HOsPITAL FOR LEEDS.—A new hospital 
for women is about to be erected in Leeds. The 
existing building is to be devoted to the treatment 
of children. There is ample space on which to 
erect the new structure, the grounds in which the 
old building stands covering about an acre anda 
half. Three sides front Woodbine-place, Blundell- 
street, and Little Woodhouse-street respectively. 
The plans of the new buildings, which have been 
prepared by Messrs. Chorley & Connon, Park-row, 
and adopted by the committee of the institution, 
comprise an out-patients’ department, a hospital for 
women, and a maternity department. It has been 
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decided, however, to defer the erectio 
until the building fund reaches aoe —— latter 
. A Portions 
The estimated cost of the entire scheme js about 
40,000l., and of this the erection of the mater 0 
department would absorb 17,000/. The out-pati nity 
department will comprise an entrance-hall, a ainee 
hall, an examination-room, and two consultatio : 
rooms, each with ante-room and dressin ese 
attached. There will likewise be a dispensary oy 
drug store, accommodation for the hall vale g 
room in which perambulators may be placed, a; d 
lavatory accommodation. The Women’s Hos ital 
will consist of three wards, each with eighten 
beds, and four single wards. On each of ce 
three floors there will also be a day-room and ; 
ward scullery. The principal ward will lkewies 
have attached an -operating-room, with an anzs. 
thetic-rroom and recovery-room. A lift sufficient] 
large to take up a patient and bed will be pond 
vided. The ground floor of this department will 
be occupied by the administrative rooms, including 
board-room, waiting hall, reception-room, accom. 
modation for the medical staff, the house-surgeon 
the matron, and nurses, and the kitchens, The 
boiler, engine, and laundry, &c., will occupy the 
basement. The maternity department, occupyin 
the first and second floors of the building devoted to 
it, willcontain four wards, each with four beds or 
sixteen in all, and the arrangement will be such that 
each ward, in case of need, can be isolated. Other 
necessary accommodation will be provided, in- 
cluding a small isolation hospital, with disinfecting 
apparatus, a bed lift, and portable baths. The 
administrative apartments will be on the ground, 
The plans show that the out-patients’ department 
will be of one story ; the women’s hospital of four 
stories, and the maternity department of three. 

IMPROVEMENTS, ABBEY MILLS PUMPING STATION. 
--At the Stratford Town Hall, on the 12th inst., 
Colonel A. J. Hepper conducted an inquiry on behalf 
of the Local Government Board, into the applica- 
tion of the West Ham Town Council to borrow 
5,5001. for the purposes of erecting a boundary wall 
and to improve the wharf and offices at the Abbey 
Mills Pumping Station. The Borough Engineer, 
Mr. Lewis Angell, submitted a plan of the work and 
explained the scheme. 

CATHEDRAL EXTENSION, PERTH.—At a meeting 
of the Chapter of St. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth, on the 
12th inst., the plans of the late Mr. Pearson, R.A., 
were considered. Some eight firms of builders in 
England and Scotland have tendered for the work, 
and it is understood that the tender of Messrs. Fraser 
& Morton, of Perth, has been accepted. The total 
estimates amounted to close on 15,000/. An order 
was given to proceed at once with the chapter- 
house in memory of the late Bishop Charles 
Wordsworth; with the cloister connecting the 
chapter-house with the Cathedral; with the 
structural alterations on the choir; with the new 
organ chamber to be built abutting on the south 
transept ; and with the internal furpishing, com- 
prising Bishop's throne, canons’ stails, choir stalls, 
and pulpit, all of carved oak. The cost of this 
work will be about 10,500/. 

NEW BANK, PLYMOUTH.—The new banking pre- 
mises of the Consolidated Bank of Cornwall, Ply- 
mouth, were opened this week. The ground floor 
and basement are planned for the business of the 
bank, the upper floors being arranged as chambers 
or offices with a separate entrance at the southern 
end. The banking room or public office is about 
60 ft. by 42 ft. by 20ft. high. The ceiling is sup- 
ported by four Scagliola Corinthian columns. The 
woodwork of the room is entirely of mahogany, 
except the floor, which is of oak blocks set on con- 
crete. The room wi!l be lit by electric light from 
seven large pendants from the ceiling, and a 
number of standards on the desks and counters. 
The warming is by means of hot water from a 
boiler in the basement, with ornamental radiators 
fixed around the walls. The entire ground floor is 
built with steel joists and concrete, so as to be fire- 
proof. The basement story contains various strong 
rooms, stationery rooms, deed inspection room, 
heating chamber and other apartments, and a 
hydraulic lift is provided for the purpose of taking 
the books from the banking rooms to the strong 
rooms. The exterior of the building is of limestone 
and granite up to the level of the ground floor 
windows, and above this of Portland stone. The 
architect is Mr. H. J. Snell, of Plymouth, and the 
contractors Messrs. Tozer & Son, also of Plymouth. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 
KEW BRIDGE.—In consequence of the agitation 
made recently by those engaged in the a 
trade on the Thames, above Kew Bridge, on —— 
of the inadequate width and height of the _— ~ 
the temporary structures to be erected wor | ; 
construction of the new bridge, the Joint ee 
mittee of the Middlesex and Surrey County Counc ; 
have agreed upon a modification of the er. 
plans, involving a cost of 5oo/. The origina - 
signs showed for both temporary —— 2 
central opening of 60 ft., with a headway 0 aa 
above Trinity high-water mark, and side ar - 
40 ft. wide. It is now proposed to give —_ 
working opening of 75 ft., with a headway of 15 
REFUSE DESTRUCTOR, BRIDLINGT 


on.—A special 
meeting of the Bridlington Urban Council was held 
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on the oth inst., when the deputation which earlier 
in the year went on tour in the North of England 
visitirg refuse destructors submitted their report and 
recommendations. Mr. Sawdon, in submitting a 
motion that a refuse destructor be erected within 
the district, said the deputation recommended the 
Council to cause a Beaman & Dea’s destructor to be 

rocured, and referred to the fact that at Fleetwood, 
Morecambe, Barrow, Cardiff, and other places similar 
destructors were being erected. Mr, J. Rennan 
seconded, and the motion was carried, 


—— te 


STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW, ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, 
APPLEBY.—A stained glass window, the work of 
Mr. C. E. Kemp, of London, has just been placed in 
this church as a memorial to the late Mr. C. P. 
Colnaghi. 

Winpows, ST. JAMES'S CHURCH, NOTTINGHAM. 
—Two stained glass windows have recently been 
dedicated in this church. Both windows are the 
work of Messrs. Salisbury & Davies, of London and 
St. Albans, the masonry having been executed by 
Mr, Clark, of Lenton. 

WINDOWS, ST. STEPHEN'S, HYSON GREEN, NOTTS. 
—Two stained glass windows, one in the west 
end and one in the north-west end of this church, 
were dedicated on the 11th inst. The west window 
is divided into two parts. the left half representing 
the baptism of Christ and the right half the Trans- 
figuration. The north-west window represents the 
presentation at the Temple. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Thomis Powell & Son, from 
designs by Mr. W. D. Caroe. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—On Sunday last, at Pere la Chaise, the 
monument erected by public subscription to Charles 
Floquet was inaugurated. This monument is by M. 
Dalou, the architectural part having been designed 
by M. Formigé. Before a column supporting the 
bust of Floquet is a tribune on which are flowers 
and palms. On the steps which lead up to it is an 
allegorical figure of the Republic, who is placing a 
crown on the tribune.-——The work of rebuilding 
the fountain of Chatelet, has just been com- 
menced. It was the work of Bralle and was 
built in 1806. M. Blanchard, sculptor, has 
been commissioned to remake the four deco- 
rative figures by Boizet, which represent Law, 
Force, Prudence, and Vigilance. A bust of 
Racine has just been inaugurated at the Port Royal 
des Champs. The work is by M. Jean Feéra. Last 
Sunday, at; Montdidier, a new Hotel de Ville was in- 
augurated. It is by M. Schmith, architect. The 
style of the building is in the Louis XV. age, and 
the sculptures are the work of M. Lucien Pallez. 
M. de Saint Marceau has just submitted a model for 
the monument «f Alexandre Dumas fils, which is 
to be erected on the Place Malesherbes, where the 
statue to the Dumas pcre, by Gustave Doré, already 
stands, This monument will consist of three figures, 
Dumas fils and two allegorical figures, one represent- 
ing “Theatre” and the other “ Feminism,” of which 
the great author wasan apostle. A Palais de Beaux 
Arts is to be built at Nice to enable them to have a 
permanent exhibition there. In September the 
monument will be inaugurated at Chantilly in 
memory of the Duc d’Aumale. The equestrian 
Statue is by Gerome, the pedestal by M. Daumet, 
member ot the Institute. It will be decorated by 
bronze bas reliefs by M. Gerome. The whole monu- 
ment will be 8 metres high.—¥The Congress of the 
Sociéte Archeologique Frangaise will be held this 
year at Macon from the 14th to the 21st June. 
The Government has just opened a competition for 
the designs tor the diplomas to be given in the 1900 
pte en sketches will have to be sent in on 

5th June, the Exhibiti i 
tie te pt tion will be held from the 

BULAWAYO. —New buildings have just been 
—— at Bulawayo for the Seshenatind Agency. 
_— buildings are situate at the cornerof Main- 
an and Sixth-avenue. Besides numerous suites of 
fice” they contain the High Court and telegraph 
: ~ The architect is Mr. W. Douslin, of 
we awayo. The building has a frontage on Main- 
sae 207 ft. and 100 ft. on Sixth-avenue. The 
- oa used is red and white freestone, quarried 
ie ng as Induna. The main building in Main- 
- 1S entered by a broad flight of steps leading 
a a large hall or vestibule, from which wide 
oon : Tun to the different offices on the ground 
ledinn ¢ —— Staircase, constructed of native and 
the High C , leads to the upper floor. The fittings of 

ourt and telegraph offices are made of the 























ey ame = most ingenious contrivance is pro- 
alate portage ing with those destructive pests, the 


An air passage runs close to the 
all the inside and outside walls of the 
P-doors leading into this are placed at 
€ sulphur is burnt and the traps closed. 
m the burning sulphur are carried 
Ss throughout the ground floor. This 
in addition to the usual ones adopted. 
of the building facing Main-street is 
uites of Offices of various sizes. One 
eatures is that each suite is provided 


foundations of 
building. Tra 
intervals wher 


The fumes fro 
found the wall 
contrivance js 
‘he portion 
divided into $ 
of the chief { 


with a large main office, and smaller private ores 
adjoining. The total cost of the building complete 
was 30,0001,—South Africa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION.—In our notice 
of awards in the Smoke Prevention Department 
of this exhibition, the firm given as ‘“ Domestic 
Grates Co.” should have been “ Domestic 
Crater Co.” 

COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL.—At the meeting 
of the Court of Common Council on the 11th inst., 
the Finance and Improvement Committee submitted 
for approval a plan for making Lower Thames- 
street 60 ft. wide between Botolph-lane and Fish- 
street-hill, at an estimated cost of 199,000l., towards 
which the London County Council had agreed to 
contribute 50,0007. The report was carried.—The 
Streets Committee submitted a further report on the 
question of the electric lighting contracts. with the 
City of London Electric Lighting Company, which, 
in counsel’s opinion, are null and void, It was 
resolved to authorise the committee to have a 
conference with the directors of the company, and to 
report to the committee the result.—On the motion 
of Mr. W. Cooper it was resolved to make an annual 
allowance of 500/. for the purchase of paintings or 
drawings to be exhibited in the Corporation Art 
Gallery at Guildhall. 

TERRY BUILDING IN SHEFFIELD.—At a recent 
meeting of the Sheffield City Council, Mr. Howell 
asked the Chairman of the Highway Committee 
whether the Highway Committee is taking any, and 
what steps, to put a stop to jerry building ? Whether 
the committee will prosecute in some cases to 
endeavour to put down the evil? What steps are 
being taken with regard to the jerry-built property 
in Hangingwater-road. Mr. Furness, in reply, said 
the highway department was doing all it possibly 
could by means of four building inspectors to secure 
observance of the building by-law in the erection of 
all new property. The committee would continue 
to order prosecutions in all cases of infringements 
of the by-laws. At present their powers were 
limited to securing stability of buildings, the pre- 
vention of fire, and for purpose of health in the way 
of ventilation, air space, and drainage.—Mr. Charles 
Hobson presided over the usual monthly meeting of 
the Sheffield Federated Trades Council on the 12th 
inst. Mr. Shaw moved the following resolution :— 
“In the opinion of this Council the building by- 
laws of the city require to be more strictly enforced ; 
we also consider that many important amendments 
are necessary to enable the Highways Committee to 
see that the citizens of Sheffield are provided with 
good, healthy houses; it is with great alarm we 
view the liberty allowed to speculating builders who 
are rapidly changing the picturesque suburbs of the 
city into dreary, unsightly, and insanitary slums.” 
He remarked that the manner in which jerry 
buildings were being thrown together in all 
directions showed conclusively that the by- 
laws were not strictly enforced. He was 
told that the Highways Department was 
very much understatfed. He was certainly 
of opinion that more building inspectors were 
wanted, so that the work going on in the city could 
be more carefully watched. It was said that if they 
had better houses they would have to pay more 
rent. Better far that they should pay a little more 
rent than that they should suffer from sickness as a 
result of badly built and unhealthy houses. Sheffield 
has some of the most beautiful suburbs of any town 
in the kingdom, but those were all being spoilt by 
buildings which were a disgrace to the city. Mr. J. 
Bailey Howard seconded the resolution. The sani- 
tary inspectors reported numerous cases of breaches 
of by-laws, which received no attention. Mr. J. C. 
Whiteley thought there should be in connexion with 
the Corporation a Works Department, apart from 
the Highway Department, so that such matters as 
building could receive much better attention. The 
resolution was carried. 

WEST OF ENGLAND AND SOUTH WALES 
FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADE EMPLOYERS.— 
On the oth inst. the annual meeting of the West of 
England and South Wales Federation of Building 
Trade Employers was held at the Royal Hotel, 
Cardiff. There were present Mr. W. Symonds, of 
Cardiff, who presided; Messrs. A. Krauss, W. 
Church, George Humphreys, and F. N. Cowlin, 
Bristol ; C. H. Long, E. J. B. Mercer, W. Webb, 
E. W. ;Wooster, and S. Ambrose, Bath; W. M. 
Blackburn and J. Linton, Newport; R. A. English, 
Stroud; J. E. Turner, D. Davies, A. J. Howell, and 
Holloway, Cardiff; F.J. Mingo and G. Herbert, 
Exeter; E. B. Turpin, A. N. Coles, and W. G. Lap- 
thorn, Plymouth; M. Julian, Pontypridd; W. F. 
Drew, Chalford; A. W. Hook, Brimscombe ; W. 
Lewis, Hereford; and H. J. Spear, secretary, 
Bristol. The President gave a hearty welcome to 
members of the Federation tothe town of Cardiff, 
and then moved the adoption of the report. Mr. 
W. Church seconded the resolution, which was 
carried, and it was resolved that the report be 
printed and circulated among the members of the 
Federation. Mr. J. Linton presented the financial 
statement, which was adopted. On the motion of 
Mr. F. Cowlin, seconded by Mr. Blackburn, Mr. 
S. Ambrose, of Bath, was elected President. Mr. 











G. Humphreys. proposed, and Mr. Lapthorn 





seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Symonds for the 
admirable manner in which he had conducted the 
business of the Federation during the last twelve 
months. This was carried by acclamation. Mr. 
Lewis moved, and Mr. Linton seconded, that Mr. 
Lapthorn be chosen vice-president, which was 
agreed to. The re-election of Mr. J. Linthorn as 
treasurer, on the motion of Mr. Long, seconded by 
Mr. Turner, followed. Messrs. E. J. B. Mercer, 
Bath, and C. Harris, Bridgwater, were re-elected 
auditors on the proposition of Mr. English, seconded 
by Mr. Blackburn. The question of the action 
taken by the Council of the county borough of 
Cardiff was introduced by Mr. A. Krauss, of Bristol, 
and he made some remarks relative to the subject. 
He then submitted the following proposition :— 
“That this meeting of the West of England and 
South Wales’ Master Builders’ Federation is of 
opinion that the action of the Cardiff Council 
with respect to the building trade dispute is a 
most dangerous precedent, and, having in view the 
fact that already there exists a fair wage clause 
compelling all County Council contractors to pay 
the full trade union rate of wages as agreed 
between the two respective parties, is an undue 
interference between employers and their workmen,” 
Mr, Long seconded the proposition, and a discus- 
sion ensued, in which the difficulties of the position 
were explained. Mr. J. Linton referred to what 
had been done by the Newport Corporation, and 
said that this body was in accord with the Master 
Builders’ Association of the town. The resolution 
was eventually carried, and it was resolved, on the 
motion of Mr. W. Church, of Bristol, seconded by 
Mr. E. B, Turpin, that a copy of the foregoing 
proposition be addressed to the town clerk of 
Carditf. Mr. F. N. Cowlin introduced the question 
of the formation of a Builders’ Foremen’s and 
Clerks of Works’ Association, and submitted a 
draft scheme which was adopted by the Lancashire 
Federation. He strongly urged the West of 
England and South Wales Federation to adopt a 
similar scheme, as he believed there was only one 
town in which such an association existed, namely, 
Bristol. He then proposed that acopy of a scheme 
should be forwarded to each association in Federa- 
tion. Mr. W. M. Blackburn seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was adopted, and this brought, the 
business to a close. In the evening there was 
a dinner at the Royal Hotel, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. J. E. Turner, of the Cardiff Association. 
Mr. Long (Bath) proposed “The West of England 
and South Wales Federation.” He considered they 
should hope for success in their movement, and not 
be discouraged by the work done up to now, as he 
felt that great results would be attained by the 
Federation. Mr. Symonds responded. He thought 
the Federation had not done a great work, but it 
had done a good and useful work, and whatever 
small failures there might have been they must per- 
severe. The time had come when capital and 
labour must be affiliated ; they must meet combina- 
tion by combination, or else they would be a 
scattered flock. As to their local difficulty he did 
not think if the Cardiff Council knew what the real 
facts of the case were they would have acted as 
they had done. Mr. F. N. Cowlin proposed “ Cardiff 
Master Builders’ Association.” He considered that 
they must acknowledge the part that Cardiff had 
played in the formation of the Federation, and the 
plucky determination in which the Cardiff Builders’ 
Association had carried through their great strike. 
Mr. Turner, in acknowledging the toast, stated that 
he was sorry they could not have received the 
Federation in Cardiff at a more prosperous time. 
They did not know what the dispute with the 
masons would result in, but the employers would 
meet the men in a conciliatory manner. Mr. A. 
Krauss, in submitting “ The Visitors,” said he found 
in Carditf that the tenders of local men were 
accepted, and that he did not complain of, but if 
they followed out that practice they must not be 
surprised if the rates went up. Mr. Ambrose 
returned thanks, and subsequently the health of the 
chairman was drunk on the proposition of Mr. 
Lewis. 

INTERESTING DISCOVERY AT BAKEWELL CHURCH. 
—The west front of Bakewell Parish Church is being 
restored, mainly with a view to the reopening of the 
fine Norman doorway at this end of the church. 
During the excavations the workmen laid bare the 
foundations thought to belong to a small western 
tower at the end of the south aisle, into which the 
arch behind the font originally opened in the 
eleventh century. Exact measurements were taken 
before the foundations were again filled in to be 
covered by the new pathway. It was conjectured 

that a similar foundation might be found on the 

north side of the doorway. This proved to be the 

case, for, on the 13th inst., the workmen exposed to 

view the foundations of another tower of almost 

precisely the same design and dimensions, but in a 

much better state of preservation, Although pro- 

bably buried for centuries, the masonry still shows 

the chisel marks of the old Norman workmen, and 

the work, undoubtedly, belongs ,to the Norman 

period. Three steps are still existent.—Nottingham 

Guardian. ; 

THE INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.—On 

Wednesday, the roth inst., by invitation of the 

President, Mr. R. Reynolds Rowe, F.R.LB.A., 

M.Inst.C.E., &c., a party of members of this Institute 





and their friends visited Ely and the neighbourhood. 
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On arriving at Ely the party was entertained to 
luncheon by the President, and afterwards con- 
ducted over the cathedral by him in his capacity as 
clerk of the works. They explored the building 
from the ground level to the leaden roof of the 
octagon lantern, as also the outlying buildings, 
“watch hill,” &c., and a great deal of interesting 
information was given by Mr. Rowe. 

THE SANITARY INSTITUTE.—At an examination in 
practical sanitary science, held in London on May 5 
and 6, the following three candidates were granted 
certificates in practical sanitary science :—C. Barker, 
Bromley, Kent; E.G. Browning, Bethnal Green ; 
and J. de Lanoy Dunk, Folkestone. 

FONT AND LECTERN, ST. MARY'S CHURCH, 
ARNOLD, NOTTS.—On the roth inst. a new font 
and lectern were dedicated in this church. The 
font is of Caen stone, and is octagonal in shape, the 
bowl being supported at the angles by four columns 
of red Ogwell marble with a centre shaft of stone. 
It was executed by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of 
Birmingham. The lectern, which is of British oak, 
was the work of Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of 
Exeter. The floor of the baptistry has been tiled in 
black and white Minton tiles by Messrs. Foss & 
Son, of Nottingham. 

ABERDEEN BUILDING TRADES FEDERATION.— 
The fourth annual report states that the question as 
to raising the contributions to provide a strike fund, 
which was under discussion when last report was 
issued, did not result in any change being made in 
the constitution, some of the trades never having 
reported any decision on the matter. An effort was 
made to get the two trades which had never been 
connected with the Federation, viz., the masons and 
plasterers, to join, the result of which was that the 
plasterers became affiliated, but the masons again 
declined to do so, and it appears there is little pro- 
bability of their becoming part of the Federation so 
long as the existing arrangement between their 
Union and the employers iscontinued. Relating to the 
“Contract’s Clause ” in schedules for Town, Council 
and School Board work, the question was raised as 
to whether or not an employer, holding such 
contracts, was bound to pay the standard rate 
to allin his employment or only to those engaged 
in that particular contract. After inquiry the 
Federation was convinced that the employers carry- 
ing out contracts for the Corporation or School 
Board were under obligation to pay all their 
employés the standard rate. A question of demar- 
cation of work between plumbers and slaters, which 
had been periodically before the Federation for a 
considerable time, was at length disposed of. The 
decision, which was largely in favour of the 
plumbers on the points raised, did not meet with 
the approval of the slaters, who immediately there- 
after withdrew their delegates. This result was 
much deplored, but, according to rule, the Federa- 
tion had to decide the question and did so, to the 
best of their belief, in accordance with the evidence. 
During the year two conferences of building trade 
workers have been held under the auspices of the 
Federation, the whole of the trades in the build- 
ing! group being represented. The building trade 
continues very brisk and wages are still moving up- 
wards. Most of the building trades in the city 
agitated for an advance of wages this spring, and, 
at the time of writing, all have succeeded in gaining 
increased pay except the masons, but there is reason 
to believe a settlement in favour of the men will be 
arrived at shortly. The joiners and painters were 
both a week on strike before their demands were 
granted. 

REREDOS, HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, WESTWARD 
Ho.—An oak reredos has just been placed in this 
church. In width it is the same as the east window, 
under which it has been fixed. The work was 
executed by Messrs, Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter. 

SALES OF BUILDING SITES IN THE CiTy. — The 
fine position now occupied by the Lady Holle’s 
Girls’ School at the end of Fore-street, City, and by 
a branch of the City and Midland Bank, has just 
been sold by Messrs. Feltham, Woodrow, & Co. to 
the London County Council for 31,000/., as a site 
upon which to build a new fire station commanding 
the district where the great Cripplegate fire took 
place in 1897. Last week also Messrs. David 
Burnett & Co, (in conjunction with Messrs. Feltham, 
Woodrow, & Co.) sold No. 54, Cheapside, a fine 
position in the heart of the City, for 28,5001. 

THE NEW WAR OFFICE.—In the House of Lords 
on the 12th inst., the Marquis of Lothian asked her 
Majesty's Government whether they would cause a 
model of the proposed new buildings for the War 
Office to be made and placed in the precincts of the 
House for the inspection of members of both 
Houses of Parliament. The noble lord said he had 
no intention of detaining the House by going into 
the general question. The necessity of having such 
a model as he suggested was shown by what hap- 
pened in the case of the new Admiralty. When a 
model was produced of the plan first accepted it 
was found that the proposed buildings would be 
such monstrosities that an entirely new plan had to 
be resorted to ; and the present Admiralty buildings 
were absolutely unworthy of the office they had to 
house. The architecture was weak where it 
ought to be strong, and there was at the 
top of the building a sort of trimming which 
appeared to be taken out of a child's 
box of bricks. When the new Admiralty was 
finished, it would not be large enough for its pur- 





pose, and it would be necessary either to add 
another story or to provide a fresh building else- 
where.—The Earl of Pembroke said he was afraid 
he could not give much comfort to his noble friend. 
The First Commissioner of Works did not see his 
way to grant the request with respect to a model of 
the new buildings. At the same time—as, perhaps, 
the noble lord was aware—the plans and elevations 
of these proposed new buildings had been in the 
tea-room of the House of Commons for some time, 
and he was quite sure that his right hon. friend 
would be glad to show them to any noble lord who 
took an interest in the matter. With respect to the 
present new Admiralty, one must remind his noble 
friend that that magnificent edifice was the result of 
a Committee of the House of Commons, This did 
not encourage his right hon. friend to carry on the 
same procedure with respect to the further build- 
ings to be erected as was done in the case of the 
Admiralty. The Marquis of Lothian said the plans 
and elevations were absolutely no use for the 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE JOINERS’ STRIKE AT ST. ANNES-ON-THE- 
SEA.—The strike of joiners at St. Annes-on-the-Sea 
was ‘settled on the roth inst. Six months ago the 
men gave notice of a demand for an increase from 
8d. to 9d. per hour. The masters made no response, 
and the men came out on May 1, The employers 
and men have met, and an advance to 8d. has 
been conceded, and 84d. on August 1. Anew set 
of rules has also been agreed to. 

THE DISPUTE IN THE BELFAST BUILDING 
TRADE.—The carpenters and joiners attected by the 
strike which opened on the Ist inst. returned to 
work on the 8th inst. The dispute arose from a 
demand on the part of the employers for the altera- 
tion of the existing rules. Asa result of the settle- 
ment arrived at, the conditions of employment 
hitherto observed will be adhered to, with the 
alteration that the limit within which certain 
allowances are made will be extended by half a 
mile. 

THE BUILDING DISPUTE AT WOLVERHAMPTON.— 
In connexion with the building dispute at Wolver- 
hampton, there has!been an abrupt termination of 
the strike consequent upon the masters agreeing to 
the demand. On Friday last week, Mr. H. Gough, 
one of Wolverhampton’s largest contractors, gave 
an undertaking to pay the advanced rate to 
the labourers viz., 6d. per hour. Mr. Gough 
is carrying out the contract of Messrs, Chubb 
& Sons for the erection of their new works in 
Wolverhampton. The day _ previous to this 
undertaking being given about I50 men _ were 
out, and at least sixty of them were affected 
by the decision of Mr. Gough. The _ other 
master builders of the town at once called a 
meeting, which was held in the Star and Garter 
Hotel, Wolverhampton. Mr. T. Skett (President of 
the Wolverhampton Branch of the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Builders) occupied the chair. 
Eventually the following resolution was passed :— 
“That this meeting of the master builders of 
Wolverhampton and district expresses surprise at 
the action taken by Mr. H. Gough in writing 
privately to the labourers conceding their demand, 
after being the strongest opponent to do so at the 
meeting held on the 4th inst.; and that we, after 
this action, are pleased to grant the advance asked 
for.” Most of the labourers have resumed work. 

WOLVERHAMPTON PLUMBERS’ DISPUTE.—The 
application made by the plumbers of Wolver- 
hampton for an advance of ¥%d. per hour has 
been considered by the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion and refused. At the present time the sup- 
ply in the plumbing line is greater than the 
demand. For the past few days there has been 
no great change in the position of affairs, The 
men sent a request to the master builders that they 
should receive a deputation, but no reply to the 
communication has been received. With regard to 
the code of working rules that the men are asking 
for in addition to the advance, they state that these 
are merely what have been in force previously 
between themselves and the master plumbers. The 
master builders state that they have not yet con- 
sidered the matter. 

STRIKE OF BRICKLAYERS’ LABOURERS AT ELVE- 
DON, SUFFOLK.—The general labourers on the 
building works going on at Elvedon, have struck for 
an advance of 4d. per hour. 

CHELTENHAM CARPENTERS’ STRIKE.—The differ- 
ences between the employers and the men at 
Cheltenham have been arranged in a satisfactory 
manner. Before the intervention of the Mayor, 
matters were at a hopeless deadlock, neither side 
being disposed to give way. Ata meeting called by 
the Mayor the following propositions were agreed 
upon: That the wages shall be 74d. per hour trom 
this date, the men returning to work forthwith at 
this rate; that on and after January 1 next 
(January I, 1900), the rate of wages shall be 8d. per 
hour; that the notice on either side shall be two 
hours, instead of one as at present; that the same 
men shall be taken into their old places as far as 
practicable; that it is agreed by the men that the 
question of an umpire is dispensed with. This was 
signed on behalf of the employers by Mr. A. C. 
Billings, and on behalf of the workmen by Mr. J. 
Grimes (A.S.) and Mr, C. Evans (G.U.). The Mayor 


also affixed his signature and certified the correct. 
ness of the terms set down. A meeting of the men 
was held afterwards, when the arrangements made 
were approved. 

THE NORWICH BUILDING TRADE.—We under- 
stand that conciliatory relations still prevail as 
between the members of the Norwich and District 
Master Builders’ Association and the carpenters 
bricklayers, and labourers whom theyemploy. Th . 
carpenters, it will be remembered, ask for 73d. an 
hour all round, but as most of them already are paid 
at that rate, it is not expected that any insuperable 
difficulty will arise in that quarter. The labourers 
are the chief element of trouble. They ask for an 
increase of one penny an hour all round. The 
masters are willing to grant a half-penny to the men 
whom they consider capable, but not to just any 
man who may have been employed as a labourer. 
They point out that there are various degrees of 
capacity in a bricklayer’s labourer, and that while 
some are capable of mixing hair mortar and doing 
other things requiring experience more or less, there 
are others, as for instance, certain men who were 
displaced by the recent shoe strike, who are capable 
of little or nothing but to carry bricks in a hod upa 
ladder. The contention of the men is that the 
masters ought not to discriminate between labourers 
who have been admitted to membership of the 
union.—Eastern Daily Press. 

BUILDING STRIKE, LOWESTOFT.—The bricklayers, 
labourers, and scatfolders employed by Johnson & 
Co., of Wandsworth, London, in the erection of the 
Empire Hotel, Kirkley Cliff, came out on strike on 
the 12th inst. The demand of the men is for an 
increase of a penny an hour. They are now receiy- 
ing the following rates: Bricklayers, $d. per hour ; 
labourers, 6d. 

THE GATESHEAD BUILDING TRADE.—On Thurs- 
day last week, the Gateshead Master Builders held 
a meeting and agreed to make an offer to have the 
dispute with the labourers settled by arbitration. 
The lock-out—which affects between 150 and 200 
men—arose out of a demand by the men for an 
advance of from 614d. to 7d. per hour. The men 
have been locked out since the end of March, and 
many have obtained employment elsewhere. 

ROTHERHAM BUILDING TRADE.—The position of 
affairs in the Rotherham building trade is assuming 
a serious aspect. The masons, some seventy in 
number, ceased work at the end of April in con- 
sequence of the refusal of the employers to concede 
1d. and 134d. per hour—according to class of labour 
—advance in wages. It is understood that the 
decision of the Sheffield builders is awaited, and 
that the two places will act together. The brick- 
layers are now making a movement. The stoppage 
of the masons has led to the non-employment of a 
number of labourers, and it is expected that all the 
other branches of the trade will be affected. 

BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE, YORK.—A meeting 
of the York Master Builders’ Association was held 
recently, when it was decided to comply with the 
request of the Federation and lock out 25 per cent. 
of the men of all trades on the 27th inst. 

QUARRY DISPUTE IN BRISTOL.—The dispute in 
the quarry industry in Bristol does not seem to be 
any nearer a settlement than it was two or three 
months ago. In November last a letter was sent to 
the quarry owners of Bristol and district from the 
Gasworkers’ and General Labourers’ Union, 
enclosing a copy of suggested new rules. In this 
letter the firms were asked to make any sugges- 
tions as to alterations they might think desir- 
able, with an assurance that any such suggestions 
would receive the fullest consideration. It was 
also hoped that a final arrangement would be made 
by January 30, 1899. The desire of the society was 
to get a code of working rules in definite form with 
a standard rate of wages, which was duly forms- 
lated, and which would hive meant, generally 
speaking, an advance of /4d. an hour for the 
labourers only. The rules also aimed at the partial 
abolition of piecework. Several employers signed 
these new rules, but there are over 100 men out of 
employment. , 

THE BUILDING DISPUTE, HvuLi.—The men ID 
Hull affected by the dispute in the building trade 
are, it is stated, so firm in their intention not to give 
way that there has been quite an exodus from the 
city. Out of 550 joiners affected no less than 35° 
have been found employment elsewhere. Brick- 
layers have also been departing rapidly. The 
question of the completion of the Corporate con- 
tracts has been under the consideration of the joist 
Committee of bricklayers, plasterers, joiners, ane 
builders’ labourers, when the following resolution 
was unanimously passed :—‘ That in the —* 
the Corporation deciding to do their own work 
employing workmen direct, we have no objection 
the same, and will be prepared to actively ba 
operate with them to complete the work by supply =e 
all the men they need. But under no peeeey 
are we prepared to advise our men to work ra : 
Corporation should the contractor have any furthe 
control of the work from which our men have been 

ked out.” 

.~ BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE, Leiceste®. = 
Leicester builders report that they are getting eed 
their troubles much better than was at first ” oid 
pated, owing to the excellent substitutes they — 
been able to put in the places of the men rer pore 
pulsorily idle. Few of them are now short 0 
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aces in Ireland, and have not only proved 
ne to be in every respect capable and trust- 
worthy workmen, but have expressed satisfaction 
‘ith the treatment they are receiving, Some of the 
on have brought their wives and families with 
pol and all have expressed their willingness to 
remain in the town. With regard to a supply of 
labourers, there have been many applications from 
the Eastern cuunties. Leicester builders are not, 
therefore, SO badly handicapped by the dispute as 
was at one time feared, and whilst remaining loyal 
to their Federation, they can afford to treat the 
position of affairs v7ith equanimity.—Leicester Post. 
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LEGAL. 
ACTION ON BEHALF OF A BUILDER 
AGAINST A SOLICITOR. 


THE case of Field v. Jessop came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of the Master of the 
Rolls and the Lord Justices Rigby and Collins, on 
the gth and 11th inst. on the appeal of the plaintitt 
from the judgment of Mr. Justice Kekewich in the 
Chancery Division, giving judgment for the 
defendant. 

Mr. Renshaw, Q.C., and Mr. Jessel appeared for 
the appellant, and Mr. Warrington, Q.C., and Mr. 
Christopher James for the respondent. 

Mr. Renshaw stated that the action was brought 
by the trustee in bankruptcy of a builder named 
Mackintosh, who carried on a business at Bedford, 
against the defendant, Mr. W. B. Jessop, a solicitor 
in partnership with his father at Bedford under the 
style of Jessop & Son, to recover the excess 


value of a house built by Mackintosh for 
the defendant under a contract at a price 
which was totally inadequate. The learned 


counsel said that the defendant had acted 
prior to that date when the contract was 
entered into as solicitor for Mackintosh, and had 
financed him in his building operations, and the 
allegation was that he had obtained irom Mackintosh, 
by virtue of his position, a contract by which 
Mackintosh built a house for him at a gross under- 
value. At the time when the contract was entered 
into in 1894, Mackintosh was a young man, he 
having been born in 1872. Mackintosh had been 
educated as a civil engineer, and in 1893 he went to 
Bedford, having in his pocket a capital of about 
6801, and he conceived the idea of setting up 
business at that place as a builder. In February, 
1894, Mackintosh bought three plots of land on the 
Queen’s Park estate at Bedford, and employed 
Messrs. Jessop & Son as_ his solicitors on that 
transaction, and the defendant acted for him. In 
February, 1894, Mackintosh bought another plot of 
land on the St. Peter’s Glebe estate, and in March, 
1894, he built a house in which his mother after- 
wards resided. Under the advice of the defendant 
Mackintosh bought another piece of land ona 
building estate adjoining the St, Peter's Glebe 
estate. By April or May, 1894, he had spent his 
68ol., but by realising a reversion and some other 
small property which he had inherited he obtained 
another 650/. After that date Mr. Jessop began 
financing him for the purposes of his building, and 


May 19, 1894, he contracted to sell a house he had 
built to a man named Cromarty for 1,150/. In 
that transaction the defendant acted as solicitor for 
Mackintosh, and soon after Jessop asked Mackin- 
tosh what would be the cost of a similar house to 
that sold to Cromarty in materials and labour. 
Mackintosh, being young and inexperienced, said 
that, as he had not quite finished Cromarty’s house, 
he did not quite know, but said probably 6o0o/. or 
ool. About a fortnight after this time the 
defendant suggested to Mackintosh that he should 
build him a house on land which he had 
got in Park-avenue, and that he should build 
it for 6001, the house to be similar to 
that sold to Cromarty. The foundations were 
already put in, asa man named Smith had entered 
into a contract with Jessop to build him a house, 
but after putting in the toundations he threw the 
Contract up and went away. Mackintosh said that 
he could not build such a house for 6oo/. Inter- 
Views tollowed between Jessop and Mackintosh, 
when Jessop held out inducements to Mackintosh to 
build the house for that sum. He said it would be 
4 good advertisement for him and promised to 
charge him no law costs, and to employ him on a 
building estate he (Jessop) had and so on. - Jessop 
then got Mackintosh to bring him the plan and 
jbecifications of Cromarty’s house, which was the 
‘ouse to be imitated, and he adapted these and to 
some extent moulded them into the terms of Smith's 
‘ontract, which had proved abortive the previous 
- The contract with Smith was for 1,150/., but 
oo fair to Say that it was not of the same kind 
house as that Jessop now proposed to have. 
Jessop then told Mackintosh to get his own 
atchitect to prepare the plans under lines sug- 
Sested, and the defendant at the same time copied 
ps ry Specifications and the contract. Mackintosh 
take for a quantity surveyor to be employed to 
pes out the quantities, but this Jessop refused to 

W. Mackintosh then asked that an architect 





that. On July 7, 1894, Mackintosh was induced to 
sign the contract to build the house for 7ool. By 
the contract Mackintosh was to build the house 
according to the specifications and plans, “or to be 
hereafter specified or required in explanatory 
instructions.” Two days later Mackintosh got 
frightened at what he had done, and went to the 
defendant and asked him to release him from the 
contract, but this the defendant refused todo. The 
consequence was that Mackintosh had to build the 
house. The house was finished, and on July 2, 
1895, Mr. Turnbull, the architect employed by 
the defendant wrote and certified that the work 
was “first-class.” The settlement between the 
parties took place on July 28 or 29, and on that day 
the account was signed and passed, the extras 
coming to 77/. 8s. 11rd. Immediately the defendant 
got the house built he let it for 100/.a year. In 
November, 1895, Mackintosh got into financial 
difficulties, and in January, 1896, he was adjudicated a 
bankrupt, the present plaintiff being the trustee in his 
bankruptcy. The learned counsel said that the evi- 
dence called on behalf of the plaintitf in the court 
below was that if the house in question had been 
constructed and paid for by measure, the actual cost 
without profits would have been 1,136/., with profits 
at the ordinary 10 per cent., 1,282. The defendant 
only called one witness on this part of the case, 
and he said that at cost price and no profit 
the house would cost g11t/l. The learned counsel 
said that the result was that Jessop had got from his 
client the extra value of the house over and above— 
about 750/.—and he submitted that, having regard 
to the relationship of solicitor and client which 
existed between them, the defendant was not en- 
titled to retain that advantage to the detriment of 
the bankrupt’s estate. 

Mr. Warrington having addressed the Court on 
behalf of the defendant, 

Their Lordships held that the defendant had 
acted quite properly throughout, and dismissed the 
appeal with costs. 





IMPORTANT POINT UNDER THE WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


THE case of Edwards v. Godfrey came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of Lords Justices A. L. 
Smith, Vaughan Williams, and Romer, on the 13th 
inst.,on the appeal of Mr. Godfrey from an award of 
the Judge of the Wandsworth County Court, upon 
proceedings to assess compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897. It appeared 
that the respondent on the appeal, Edwards, was in 
the employment of Godfrey on a building over 30 ft. 
in height, upon the top story of which a studio was 
being erected. A scaffolding was being used in 
carrying out the work. The respondent was 
employed in glazing the studio, and on September 12, 
1898, he was descending from the outside of the 
studio when he fell to the ground and was injured. 
Edwards then brought an action against Godfrey 
in the Wandsworth County Court, under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, the action being 
tried on January 9, 1899, when the jury found that 
Edwards was guilty of contributory negligence, and 
judgment was given for Godfrey. No application 
was then made on behalf of Edwards to assess 
compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1897. On January 30, 1899, Edwards took 
proceedings to recover compensation under the Act 
of 1897, and on March 13 the County Court Judge 
made an award in his favour, and awarded him as 
compensation IIs. a week. 

Mr. Frank Gover, for the appellant Godfrey, con- 
tended that by Section 1, Sub-section 2 (b), and Sub- 
section 4 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1897, the workman could claim compensation either 
under the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, or under 
the Act of 1897. He could not take two indepen- 
dent proceedings. By Section 1, Sub-section 4 of 
the Act of 1897, if an action was brought to recover 
damages independently of that Act, and the action 
was dismissed, the court might, if the plaintiff 
chose, proceed to assess compensation under the 
Act of 1897, and might deduct from such compensa- 
tion the costs caused by the plaintiff having brought 
the action under the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880. 
That was in favour of the workman, and if he did 
not apply for compensation to be then assessed 
under the Act of 1897, he could not subsequently 
take proceedings under that Act. 

Mr. Colam having argued on behalf of the 
respondent Edwards in support of the County Court 
Judge’s finding, ; 
Their Lordships allowed the appeal, Lord Justice 
Smith stating that the question was whether the 
workman, after having exercised his option of suing 
under the Act of 1880, could rebut back to the Act 
of 1897. In his opinion, Section 1, Sub-section 2 (b) 
of the Act of 1897 gave the workman in the circum- 
stances there mentioned the option of claiming com- 
pensation independently of the Act or under the 
Act. The workman in the present case had ex- 
cused his option of claiming independently of the 
Act. If it had not been for Section 1, Sub-section 4 
of the Act the matter would then have been res 
judicata. But that sub-section gave the workman 


the advantage when he had wrongly exercised his 
option of proceeding independently of the Act and 
had failed,.of having compensation then and there 





should be employed by Jessop, but he would not do 


had seisin of the case. At the same time a benefit 
was given to the employer by allowing the Judge to 
deduct from the compensation awarded the costs 
caused by the workman having wrongly brought the 
action. 

The other Lords Justices concurred. 





SHOULD “CRIPPLES” BE NAILED ? 


AT Brompton County Court on Monday, before 
Judge Stonor, Henry Blackman, a bricklayer, 76, 
Tonsley Hill, Wandsworth, London, S.W., sought to 
recover compensation under the Employers’ 
Liability Act from Mr. Charles Wall, builder and 
contractor, Chelsea, S.W. 

Mr. Colam was counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Clavel Salter, counsel, defended. 

The plaintitf stated that on November r last, 
according to the directions of the defendant’s fore- 
man, he was working upon the hip and valley roof 
of a mortuary which was being erected by the defen- 
dant near Dartford. In order to get to the higher 
portions of the roof, it was necessary to have 
“cripples "—triangular frames—to hold the scaffold 
boards upon which the men worked. As there was 
a return roof, it was not possible to get the 
“cripples” within about 3 ft. or 4 ft. of the end of 
the roof at the top, and so the boards hung over 
beyond the “cripples’’ more than 3 ft. While the 
plaintiff was working upon the overhanging boards, 
they suddenly tipped up, and in saving himself from 
falling, he knocked the back of his hand against the 
slate battens. Through this blow his wrist was 
severely injured. He was unable to go back to 
work until February 1 last, and still felt pain and 
weakness in his wrist. His wages had been a little 
over 2]. a week. 

The boards were not nailed to the “ cripples,” but 
he did not examine them before he went upen them. 
He maintained that it was not sufficient that the 
top and bottom boards should be nailed to the 
“cripples” ; all the boards should be so nailed. 

Dr. Williams, Wandsworth, stated that he had 
attended the plaintiff, and found him suffering 
from inflammation of the sheath of the tendons in 
the wrist. He considered that the man was not 
able to resume his work until February 1, and in 
his opinion there isa slight but permanent stiffening 
of the wrist. 

Other bricklayers were called. Some thought it 
unnecessary to nail the boards; others said the 
usual thing was to nail the top and bottom boards, 
and the. remainder said that all the boards should 
be nailed to the “ cripples.” 

William Morgan, the defendant’s general fore- 
man, admitted that he could not say whether any 
of the boards were nailed to the “ cripples.” 

Mr. Clavel Salter: After that admission I do not 
think that the matter can be carried any further. 
The Judge: No; I find for the plaintiff for 30/7, 
and allow all costs. 





IMPORTANT ACTION AGAINST A GAS 
COMPANY AND CONTRACTORS. 


THE case of Jordeson v. the Sutton, Southcoates, 
and Dypool Gas Company came before the Court of 
Appeal, composed of the Master of the Rolls and 
Lords Justices Rigby and Vaughan Williams, for 
judgment on the 16th inst. on the appeal of the 
defendant Company and Méssrs. Holmes & King, 
contractors, from a decision of Mr, Justice North, 
in the Chancery Division, who had granted the 
plaintiff, a solicitor of Hull, an injunction in respect 
of alleged obstruction to ancient lights and had 
granted him damages for injury to property caused 
by the defendants’ works. The case was reported in 
the Builder of February 19, August 13, and Octo- 
ber 29, 1808. 

The Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, 
having stated the nature of the order appealed from, 
said the contentions raised by the defendants were 
numerous. They contended that, assuming the 
plaintiff's ancient lights to have been darkened and 
the plaintiff's buildings to have been damaged, still 
no action would lie having regard to their Parlia- 
mentary powers ; secondly, that as regarded the 
ancient lights, assuming an action would lie, 
no injunction ought to be granted, and that 
damages only ought to be awarded ; and, thirdly, 
that as regarded the damage to buildings caused 
by subsidence no action would lie because 
such subsidence was occasioned by pumping 
water out of the defendants’ own land, thereby 
drawing water from beneath plaintiff's land, which 
defendants urged gave no right of action. The 
plaintiff was the owner of some land in Hull, and on 
the land were erected a number of small houses, 
some of which had existed for more than thirty 
years before the commencement of the present 
action. The defendants were a gascompany, whose 
works were within a short distance of the plaintiff’s 
property, and they had power to buy land by agree- 
ment, but not compulsorily. The Gas Company’s 
Acts clearly authorised some nuisances, such as 
breaking up streets, &c., and such nuisances, expressly 
authorised by Parliament, fave rise to no cause of 
action unless there was negligence in the exercise of 
those statutory powers. In the district where the 





assessed under the Act of 1897 by the court which 


plaintiff's land was situated there was a stratum 
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tion granted by Mr. Justice North against raising the GANAS) cit mies saw ccivwiners« S oO Geaias) oO ee 
gasometer to its full height, he did not think such | P pe coat gener : aod square ll 
an injunction ought to be refused. The plaintiff's} 7 Bua eae oes ha 15 3 : . 
rights could not be adequately vindicated bydamages.| | }y 6} and 7'in on By adi af 3 RECENT PATENTS : 
rere liability of the defendants to pay damages for Se ys 9» White .... 3 6 : ; ACCEPTED SPECIFICATIONS. 
subsidence required careful consideration. That 5 », 2nd yellow .... 8 6 10 Py ; : 
the excavation caused subsidence was clear beyond ” e ” ‘White wees 70 7 > Open to Opposition until Fuly 10. 
all controversy. Prima facie the defendants had no 3 by 6} & 7 in. rst & end yellow ee, 8 6 [18g8.] 10,005, Adams, Disconnecting Chamber for 
right to do what they had done, and it was for them 3 ; 6hand » P.. 1 — a 8 o | Drains. 10,177, Meiklejohn, Lamp Irons for the Suspen- 
to justify their conduct if they could. They had ane rt ely see} pre oy lg soem er aes, ee oo per 
attempted to do so by reason of their special RIE os vn cone¢sanaryexaxs 6 9 9 3 Pipe toons gel fog nce oun thant 
statutory powers, but even then they would, in his } by 64 and 7in. 2nd yellow and 11,627, Smith, Electrical Cables. 12,159, Hirth, Adjuct- 
opinion, be liable at common law. _ The defendants WEE AGILE). <.cinin's isis we class 5 9 8 o | able Drawing Tables. 12,336, Lindemann, Glass Panels, 
relied upon the case of Popplewell 7. Hodgkinson, | — 8 by 6} and 7 in. rst yellow and &c., for Decorative and similar Purposes. 12,495, Somer- 
which they said laid down that a man could do Ws ein eny aang iecaer ; 5 9 6 6 Mee Prepayment Mechanism for Gas and other Fluid 
what he liked with his own land, even though he pbs an (ditto). sitecisecanbane 6 -~ Soa Naga oT ge ag = oy a ag 
might thereby cause injury to his neighbours. The | Narrower widths Apne Te ss ‘ a 5 3 ° ater, Xc. 13,100, Lines, i ater-closet using Cistern. 
: a J i) : per cent. less. 13,413, Saunders, Ventilators. 13.417, Darling & Sellers, 
— thus _— pc gy ee and | 3rd quality at 15 per cent. less than Dividing Apparatus. 13,725, Toifel, Production of Designs 
oy no means free from difficulty. ne conclusion 2nd. a upon Paper, Woven Fabrics, &c., by means of Template 
he had come to was that on operations of the | Panzig and Memel Fir Timber— Printing. 14,080, Watts, Bearings for Bridges, Girders, 
defendants, carefully and skilfully conducted as they} pect middlin per load and —— pee Heywood, Door Stop. 14,431 
were, resulted in the removal from the plaintiff's] Good middling and Second...... 20 o 3 "g o | Anderson & Golden, Driving’ Gear for Lifts and Hoists 
land of a considerable quantity of silt, with the Common middling.............. I10 0 ;: Z o | 14,626, Norman Sionmedk te Menten, Coin < 
result that the equilibrium of the soil beneath the Undersized ....... sb ois tele vin'ey nye I10 0 i125: .0 Pounding Stone, Flint, and other Friable Material. 14,810, 
plaintiff's houses was disturbed and that there was | Swedish and Norwegian Balks..... 1 5 © 115 o | Davy, Electrical Couplings. 14,817, Hiillinghorst, Pre- 
a movement of the sand towards the excavation. The gare dire — sage and oe org ge yg Pi 
plaintiff’s houses were supported by a bed of wet] oi0)° Dinsnck anes 310 0 4 0 © }for and upon Roofs. 14,918, Owles, Concrete Mixer. 
sand and not by a stream of water, Aer this was the Cicshas eke 6 per load 7. on hag br gee oe bs ein ; pad Be 
conclusion at which Mr. Justice North also arrived.| Yellow Pine........ parse neeipieetns 410 0 6 5 o | Hand’ Lamps &e. oe Serarteick Window-blind 
What had been done was a nuisance in common Oak ......cececcceccccsssscece 4,5) 5 6 5 o | Roller. 16,519, Augé & Blim, Automatical Breaker 
law and the judgment of Mr. Justice North being Elm .....000.--- ss eeeesscecees 415 © §15 © | for Coke, Coal, and Anthracite. 16,999, Andreas, Elec 
correct in all points, the appeal would be dismissed sal ste ereeercccccvesececcocos 4° 0 § 5 © jtrical Accumulators. 19,735, Kellner, Incandescent 
with costs. Peay ahah ey whe alga : ¥ 4 5 = . — 7 ——— mat as ng ae TS 
, Lord Justice Rigby concurred, but Lord Justice American Pitch Pine Timber...... 214 0 : 3 6 ses ‘of icuuea Caden pe igs 
ba ip ee, eneeee ae the : Qs the ip someny 50 tog 58 = ft.— Calcium Carbide. 26,539, De la Roche, Drying Oils. 
ourt on the subsidence point. The appeal, there- rown (Eng.'& Dutc \ eee ae Se con 6 o | [x8 87, Unterberg, Iron Wall-carriers for Electrical 
fore, by a majority of the Court, was dismissed with Brack ....++... reese “a L375 0 4 a5 fe) oe Bak &e. oon, abs Doors for Hospitals and other 
costs. ae” cubic fathom— : ae tg or “— & —_ Gas — 40. 
Mr. Haldane, Q.C., Mr. Macnaghten, ox, and Ri Soe ee se eeccccccceccce 4 be . 19 oOo rentice, orking, eaning, is ts og het 
— Boome appeared for the appellants 3 Mr. ierone Poles, per ft FA swicicisai> = : o 1 ; * 4 cnc wig Ne alle owen diggacon’ ety eas with Fire: 
pjohn, Q.C., and Mr. Dighton Pollock for the re- | Oak Staves, per mille full size pipe proofing, Preservative, and other Re-agents in Solution. 
spondents ; and Mr. Bardswell for Messrs. Holmes DORIC MOTOWD «sc 66c5s00640086% 210 © © 220 0 o | 4,639, Zamboni, Rivetting Tools. 5,029, Grouvelle & 
& King, the contractors. Brack ....c0sssccccceccssess 180 © © 190 o o | Arquembourg, Jointing Tubes of Ductile Metal. 5,140, 
Danzig .....+.0++seseeeee ee eeee 165 © © 175 © o | Bigwood & Hancher, Stop Tap Boxes and Manhole and 
palin 4 Bosnia, single Barrel (nominal)... 28 © © 30 0 o | Interceptor Covers and Frames. 5,174, McLachlan, Stone 
— = United States, Pipe ...........- © © 4210 o | Sawing and Moulding Machines. 5,748, Loufer, Glueing 
Hogshead, extra heavy and double Machines. 6,153, Burre!l, Fluid Motors, especially Suit- 
MEETINGS. PORETD, 5 0.010.010 6'9.0'5.95'90'6945 418 00 010 2710 0 3210 © |ableas Water Meters. 6,157, Johnson & Wunderlich, and 
Indian Teake ............ perload 31115 0 1615 © | 6,478, Hall, Electrical Arc Lamps. 6,568, Andrew, Window 
Fripay, May 109. British Guiana Greenheart ........ © o°0 8 © o | Sash and Blind Baiance. 6,645, Fiedeler, Joints and Con- 
ee , : ; . Mahogany, per foot superficial— nexions for Extensible Structures. 6,684, Bacon, Carbons 
Royal Institution.—The Bishop of Bristol on “ Runic Honduras, cargo average ...... © © 43 © o 6 | for Electrical Arc Lamps. 6,034, Haendeler, Stench Trap 
and Ogam Characters and Inscriptions in the British Nicaragua, WO. ccrecccessescces © 0 4f © o 5] for Discharge Basins, Sinks, &c. 6,945, Cranston, 
Isles.” 9 p.m. ES ane pa _ weseescecerevecece oo ‘ o o 63 whew for ee ae. nee. a 
PXMGANC MIO: cemsin ceca sciveie =< © © St 6 © nnectir e Carbide Reservoirs of Acetylene Gas 
TueEspAy, May 23. pr vse og Senieeasy sue ae rows © Oo 3, ° Oo : > eran a Prévost, Lifting Socks. “36 _ 
ye eee nis a F : RICAN, CO. es oc csnseccs scccve cs © 0 34 oOo Apparatus for Bending or Welding Pipe. 7,169, 0°; 
a | gee eg Professor ‘W. J. Solles on Cuba, do........sssccccessesece © °o 54 0 Oo A FA stent for Applying Metallic Leaf from a_ Package 
St. Domingo, do. ..... fee scceee oO -O-5 © o 7 | Roll to any Surfaces. 5277, Aron & Aron Electricity 
Tuurspay, May 25. Walne yee ane agenda “4 : 9 : : 3 a Measuring and Recording Electrica 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall (Lectures on Carpentry Do. do. (planks and boards) .... o 2 0 o 7 6 . 1EN : 
and Joinery).—Mr. James Bartlett on ‘ Staircases, and Italian, per foot superficial ...... oo" 3 oo 7 ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 
Joints in Joinery.” 7.30 p.m. a WACK SEm, PEF CON. . worse scee os © °o 1200 1,087.—KiLns For Bricks, CEMENT, Porreny, &e. 
Satin Walnut (logs) per foot cube... 0 1 o ot 3] H. Beyer & F. Becke.—The novelty lies in tne mode of 
” » (planks and boards)... o 2 o © 2 9Q | putting the articles that are to be baked in a set of pr 
i ce. a 


Fripay, May 26. 


Architectural Association (Discussion Section).—Mr. 
J. Leonard Williams on ‘‘ Houses of the Speculative 
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th current trade prices. 


* The prices for wood are shipping prices. Ten per 
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-. discharged into the next One, or escapes, as the case ! calcium carbide is regulated by the following contrivance— 
vid C one end of the wick passes through a hole in the upper 
plate of the carbide container, is coiled in a cylinder out- 
side the plate, and is secured to a piston upon the end of a 
screw outside, when the cock is opened the quantity of 
water that is fed from the cylinder is determined by vary- 
ing the amount of pressure upon the coiled wick by means 
of, the screw ; the carbide container is made in two parts, 
the lower and detachable part is secured by clips, and the 
water in the vessel above, or at the side, keeps the 


may be. Side flues, together with the central columns of 
git, help to keep up the spiral course of the gases, and 
dampers ae the passage of the gases through the 
g flues. 

cong. FITTINGS FOR SHELVES, &c.: £. H. Ledger.— 
At the junction of the shelves and the uprights is screwed 
a plate which has two, or three, or four channels or ways, 
and may be bent or cast from a blank. 

1,143 LILES FOR STOVES AND FIRE-PLACES : F. N. 
Builer.—To facilitate the fixing and unfixing of tiles 
without disturbance of the stove-front or the use of nuts 
and screws, parts of the, jamb-mouldings are made remov- 
able by means of dove-tailed joints, so inclined that the re- 
movable part shall not fall out of its position; the tiles are 
slipped into their places behind the fisnges that hold them, 
when the removable part is replaced. ; } 

1,152.—BRICKS AND TILES 3 C.. A. Collins.—The in- 
vention consists in fashioning each tile or brick with a pro- 
jecting rib at its lower edge in order to protect the 
mortar joints from the effects of the weather ; the ribs may 
be plain or ornamented, and the tiles will serve for walls 
arches, chimneys, rang2s, fireplaces, lavatories, &c. 

1,161.—DRILLS FOR BLasTING STONE: W, MWestwood. 
_For blasting stone in quarrying, grooves are driven in the 
sides of an ordinary round hole, in the direction in which 
fracture is desired when blasting, by means of a tool that 
has cutting-wings. A plug is inserted into the hole before 
it is charged with the explosive. 

1,170-—PREVENTION OF FREEZING IN CISTERNS AND 
Warer-rives: J. Axchibald.—The cisterns and supply 
pipes are covered with layers of non-conducting materials, 
say, wood, cork, flock, or slabs of ground cork and sawdust. 
A forked rod clamped to a cross-bar, made in two parts 
connected by clamping-screws, that extends across the 
cistern prevents the ball-cock from closing in frosty 
weather, by which means, it is claimed, a steady flow of 
water will be ensured. my 

1,195-—A SLIDE CALLIpER GAUGE: H. Kienast.—For 
the initial adjustment the slide is moved along a graduated 
bar together with a part to which a spring connects the 
slide. When the slide is clamped, by means of a screw, a 
graduated wedge is forced down for the taking of the fine 
adjustment, and the reading is taken opposite a line upon a 
plate which is screwed to ithe slide, or a vernier may be 
marked upon that plate, which is adjusted for wear by slots 
and screws. 

1,212—-AN AUTOMATICALLY DISCHARGING SIPHON : 
A, Wollhein.—For sewer flushing purposes a bell to form 
a siphon, and trapped, covers the upper end of the dis- 
charge-pipe of the reservoir above, the upward branch of 
the siphon is made to project into the drain in order to 
facilitate the seal’s displacement when there is a sufficient 
head of water in the reservoir, the top of the trap between 
the siphon branches is roughened or flattened in order that 
the air-seal may be retained as long as possible, and that 
the siphon's efficiency may be increased owing to the con- 
sequent escape of the air in a greater volume. 

1,236.—FITTINGS FOR BaTus, Lavatorigs, SINKS, 
anp Basins: /. C. Lynde.—Two levers are pivotted 
within a bracket bolted to the edge of the bath, one lever 
is connected to the top of the valve stem, when the other 
lever is turned to the left-hand a projection thereon 
engages with a similar projection on the stem which it 
therecy raises, the stem falling back by its own weight 
when the lever is turned back again, the valve-stem’s 
bottom end has three side projections that register with 
internal or external recesses upon the top of the overflow 
pipe in which a screw fastens the stem. 

1,284.—SirpHON DiscHARGE: 7. Gamnge.—In order to 
prevent noise a spreader is provided for the incoming water, 
and the standpipe is fashioned with a trumpet mouth and 
flange. An annular flange at the bottom partially cleses 
the bell, the standpipe being inserted before the bell’s top 
is soldered down. 

1,314.—CasTING BLocks FOR BuILDING PuRPOSES: 
F. Cohn & G. H. G. Brunckhorst.—The mould has a base 
and four hinged sides, which, when closed together, are 
locked with latches, and two of them carry strips, forming 
grooves, for the union of the blocks by cement, &c., whilst 


- sectional core, to be expanded by a central wedge, is 


passed through openings in the two grooved sides. 
Channels for pouring in cement to reach the grooves are 
formed by means of core-rods, which pass through holes 
made in the two sides, or the holes may be utilised for iron 
rods to strengthen a conduit or chimney top which is made 
out of the blocks. In casting the cement is poured into 
the mould, the top surface is made smooth, and when the 
mass has become set the cores are taken out and the sides 
of the mould are unlatched. 

1,319.—ARTIFICIAL STONE: P. Kleber.—The inventor 
makes a stone for fire-bricks, and building and paving 
blocks, &c., by wetting a mixture of ground calcined lime, 
san, and quartz with diluted hydrochloric acid, and sub- 
Jecting the moulded blocks to the pressure of super-heated 
steam in a closed vessel or drum ; as a variant of the pro- 
cess he substitutes hydrochloric acid vapour, passed into 
the drum together with the steam, for, the hydrochloric 

acid mixed with the compound. 
1,356.—Sasu Fastenincs: P. Meredith.—To a lug 
upon a bracket fixed to the outer sash bar is pivotted a 
forked lever. which engages a tongue upon the inner sash- 
bar, and is drawn tightly by means of a thumb-screw ; the 
lever is held in either an open or a closed position by a 
Spring, and the inclined shoulders of the tongue serve to 

force the sashes upwards and downwards. 
1,378.—CEMENTS FOR PAINTS AND SIMILAR PURPOSES : 
Lithosite Manufacturing Company.—The invention re- 
lates to cements that are applicable to paints or to any 
pened Portland cement. Magnesium oxide is mixed with 
ing solution of magnesium chloride obtained by evaporat- 
wcea-water, the evaporation being then continued at a 
po ell pe ane nie With the material thus produced 
= magnesite is mixed, and the compound is ground 
pre rey oh: yo alternative process boracic acid is 
sales le ped = er, ec omg after evaporation, the 
ome Pod o Pe calcined magnesite, or ground 
peat Mids. ded to the magnesium chloride; for use 
poe r the cement is prepared by grinding sulphate of 
ke a ra sulphate of aluminium | with the calcined 
dana oni mong as paint the cement is finely ground and 
Fo, 474 ANTI-CORROSION Vatves: W. S. Newton.— 
he neces corrosion the seat or face of the 
case, of soft in yt £ aqgoning part being made, in each 
ake ge —— The enamel can be fused into a 
-redivarg Valve seat, or moulded ring of enamel may 
enamelled so Lye ; by another method the 
wiveortap s made detachable from the body of the 
he be Lamps: J. G. A. Kitchen.—For 
tat have feeding-wicks the supply of water to the 





container cool. 


1,536.— Tripop STANDS FOR SURVEYING INSTRU- 
MENTS, &c.: J. IV’. Bennetto.—The invention is devised 
to’provide means for limiting the stretch of the legs of tripod 
stands by jointing three stay rods to the legs of the stand 
and also to a sliding socket that can be clamped anywhere 
along a central rod which is fixed beneath the table of the 


stand. 


4 <td 
or 





SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 3.—By Lancaster & Son (at Barnsley). 
Thurgoland, Yorks.—Highfield Farm, 78a. 3r. 
33 | oe Cee Vere r ee er reer reseeees 
A freehold house, also four closes, 6a. 2r. 7p... 
Crane a Yorks.—Highfold Farm, 13a. or. 
SON ale ca dvcatmekasnnqugntsecagedueqsawaues 
By A. C. HiaeGs (at Dorchester). 

Buckland Newton, Dorset.—The Plush Manor 
Wistnley O8S M.-28. 90 ig Ge an c8 bs vicadcceses 

May 4.—By BLake & CARPENTER (at 

Croydon). 

3eddington, Surrey.—A freehold building estate, 
RE OE TCC OC CET PET CTE E PEP ERE 

By MiLter & ApsortTs (at Banbury). 
Shutford, Oxon.—A freehold estate, 93a. or. 


Peet ae ae erecrricer err rece 
Epwell, Oxon.—A freehold estate, 50a. 2r. 38p. 


May 6.—By Bourne & Son (at Totnes). 


Diptford, Devon.—Farleigh Farm, 193a. 2r. 
AB ad de neue nnende sdawadacsdlndudaas tate 
Cleave Fart, 166 8. SF. USD h occ ccccccccss 


Pp., ft. 
May 8.—By Bropir, Timps, & Co. 
Brixton.—11 and 13, Overton-rd., u.t. 63 yrs., 
Gil BB PO0k: i esase cece ckwawavndcteecedss 
33, Wiltshire-rd., u.t. 63 yrs., g.r. 13¢., r. 552. .. 
Jones, Son, & Day. 
Plaistow.—24, Beaconsfield-rd., f., e.r. 302. ...... 
East Ham.—Creighton-av., a corner house and 
shop, f., e.r. 402. 
Barking-rd., five building plots, f. ............ 
Katharine-rd., two building plots, f. .......... 
By MrippLeton & CRACKNELL. 
Hampstead.—6, Hampstead Hill Gardens, u.t. 85 
GiGig Wie BAF. TOK, We BOOK 6 case ccc eaceas sn 
By NIGHTINGALE, PHILLies, & PAGE. 
Malden, Surrey.—Chesnut Grove, Devonshire 
GUMS. . ccdaduecccuatdedetaenxcacexanedes 
Byfleet, Surrey.—Chertsey-rd., The Ferns, and 
ES £8. 20D, & 
Kingston Hill, Surrey.—3, 13, and 19, Gloucester- 
£0., tht. 65 YlS. Or 90k, fs ASM ckceces aa 
By Rozson & PERRIN. 
Kilburn.—-158, Glengall-rd., u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. 62... 
Kensal Green—18, Ravensworth-rd., u.t. §5 yrs., 


Pomme ee ee ee eee ee esesease 


Tere rere ee eee eee eee eee 


Die She cecdadavaddecccascauncdaasnceacses a 
Harlesden. —35, Burns-rd., u.t. 91 yrs., g.1. 54. 10S., 


Perr eCeeC eee eer ees eee eee ee ee ee eee 


Pen eee ewe ee ew sere sees ee seseeeeessseseee 


Pile Ale AS ccadive ad dacs nadsusda nedesdce sede 
By GREEN & Son. 
Hackney.—-27, 28, 29, 30, and 31, Church-cres., 
u.t. 34 yrs., Z.r. 9 
Wanstead.—Cambridge-rd., Cromer Lodze, f..... 
By Humperet & Fin. 
Bloomsbury.—10, Great St. Andrew-st., area 


Terre eee eee eee eee eee eee 


eee eee ee ee ee 


cottages, area 222 acres, 
By H. DonaLpson & Son. 

Hackney.—28 and 29, Warburton-rd., u.t. 47 yrs., 
Write davaddadscadses dedancduvdageeccauas 

25 and 27, Holcroft-rd., u.t. 27 yrs., g.r. 62. .... 
34 to 60 (even), Ash-grove, u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 
NAA acvgeagdicdaqacasdnciuéeusdvecedsnscs 
aaa 47, Ash-grove, u.t. 27 yrs., g.r. 82. ...... 
6, Andrews-rd., u,t. 27 yrs., 2.F- 82. ......-2200- 
112 to 120 (even), Mare-st. ; 1, Tudor-rd, and 3 
to 9 (odd), Tryon’s-ct., u.t. 34 yrs., g.r. 754... 
z.to 17, lon-sq., U.t. 36 YFs., Z-¥. 100¢.........-- 

By Norman & Son (at Stratford). 
Stratford.—32 and 47, Cullum-st., u.t. 774 yrs., 
Pe ebe! OC. eeereereprer irr rer rect ere reer ce 
West Ham.—West Ham-lane, a freehold building 
Geo. vce aa ceases endo adedasesaktasdaddas 
Canning Town.—103 and 105, Malmesbury-rd., f. 
83, Liverpool-rd., f., Fr. 400... 206s ccccceccccccce 
40, Ordnance-rd., f., r. 30 
Ascot-st., a plot of building land, f............. 
Victoria Docks.—18 to 26 (even), Lansdowne-rd., 
Cite 7S G¥S., Biko TG cocece puasendegasases ° 
Upton Manor.—43, Terrace-rd., f.,e.r. 422. ...... 
May 9.—By Broap & WILTSHIRE. 
Maida Vale.—z2, Clifton-gdns., u.t. 495 yrs., g.r. 
20k Cin ORs ip scnaccedesstnanncscucecsseds 
Brentwood.—g to 12, Victoria-rd., u.t. 80} yrs., 
CV e WR oniek cag ences ans aeeds cqueathecsassees 
By BrRapsHAW Brown & Co. 
Millwall.—Chevall-st., a range of stabling, u.t. 284 
yrs., g.r. 12. 7s. 6d. 
Barnsbury.—89, Westbourne-rd., u.t. 604 yrs., g.r. 
Bs LOBiy Ba GBlakaice coosanceecta ve Vacesscne eee 
By Percy H. CLarKeE. 
Strand.—s, Exeter-st., u.t. 13 yrs., g.r. 162. .....- 
Kennington.—98 and 100, Kennington-rd., and 39, 
Richmond-st., u.t. 19 yrs.) ZT. 152. wccecccece 
Battersea.—28, Lindore-rd., u.t. 226 yrs., g.r. 
Gh G6. ts See on ctcasendane wieckewiandcaaess 
nS Denbeigh-pl., u.t. 28 yrs., g.t. 9¢., 
Ce GEE we oo tavegsocadandscteeserccecacenne 
Camberwell.—19, Bromar-rd., u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. 
GE tO vine dundinecne dacedtevusccawsendes - 
By Cockett & HENDERSON. 

Peckham.—64, 66, and 68, Azenby-sq., u.t. 68 yrs., 
Siu 34h 10s ccsnecicescos asetedudeen esos 


£2,700 
426 


720 


4,700 


1,900 
161 
1,450 


4,500 
1,950 


835 
440 
240 
280 


73° 
130 


1,300 


1,035 
1,780 
1,810 
6,805 
265 
255 
3.575 
410 
385 
170 
2,830 
235 
310 
640 
59° 
45° 


140 


755 
570 


610 


630 


160 
380 
400 
500 
449 
54° 


301 


630 





By G. Heap & Co. 

Westbourne Pk.—1, Lancaster-rd., u.t. 64} yrs., 
Br. 196, 68. Gok, . cnc vgtin atte’ at2 dad end 

28 and 29, St. Luke’s Mews, u.t. 64} yrs., g.r. 

CY SEED EES ROLLE EE NESE PRES 

St. John’s Wood.—19, Belgrave-rd., u.t. 51 yrs., 
g.r. 1042. 10S., r. 400....4- widcesacdawenad dea 

By Wititiam HouGuTon. 
Woodford.—22, 23, and 24, Chase-rd., u.t. 71 yrs., 
Cie MN had civcscuaticetescetinneduns 
East Molesey, Surrey.—Manor-road, Cromwell 
Cottage, u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 52. 138. gd. ........ 
Walthamstow.—go, St. Andrew’s-rd., u.t. 61 yrs., 
Bis Zh. Wig he Whe ss... esavacscssccssssseeese 
Kentish Town.—81, Chetwynd-rd., f., r.-362, -..s 
By Ossporn & MERCER. 
Stoke Poges, Bucks.—Carton Tower, and 4 a., f. 
_ By RoGers, CHApMAN, & THOMAs. 
Belgravia.—15, Wilton-cres., and 28, Kinnerton- 
St5Ueteag yrsss Me aEl., Te 340K. cc caceccecns 
By H. Donatpson & Son. 
gare ta to 99 (odd), Sheep-lane, u.t. 68 yrs., 


| METEOR ELST CRT TEEPE CE ECA eon . 
1 to 6, Elm-ter., u.t. 27 yrs., g.r. 452. «2.200 - 
14 to 17, Urban-pl., u.t. 37 yrs., g.r. 142. 10s. .. 

Clerkenwell.—8, Coldbath-sq., f., r. 482. ........ 


Homerton.—120, 120A, and 1208, High-st., f., r. 
Fortis Green.—Eastern-rd., Clifton Villa, and 
Shanklin villa, u.t. 81 yrs., g.r. 82. ros., r. 
Whe: <.. dintcdnngncegatdddacdeuaddtexsddacsas 
1 & 4, Lansdowne Villas, u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 182. 
Wats Vo RUG - saanucodssassuccewiadsaseneens 
By DesenHaAM, TeEwson, & Co. 

Fulham.—Hugon-rd., f.g.r. 20/., reversion in 79} 
Wie dx oa chet weie nccccdvedsurtsaussewee aaads 
Breer-st., f.g.r. 24¢., reversion in 79} yrs. .. ... 
Wandsworth Bridge-rd., 27 plots of building 
WOME Ge conawetacivecdinesiéadsanaveees weaaa 
Breer-st., 12 plots of building land, f. .......... 

Henry Henpriks (at Birmingham). 
Handsworth, Staffs.—31, Villa-rd., u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. 
iy Pe Ol Sa Ale ac cdc cecssaccaire caseccen 
3 and 5; Salisbury-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 52, r. 


Shah ie Cie Ne to caks wavacccdaninadeanadaa 

62 and 63, Broad-st., and 2, Cumberland-st., u.t. 
JOE WIS» Bale BIG 10M, Se BAe Oh ce xs cc cack ns 
232, 234, and 235, Broad-st., with the “ Granville 
Bar” b.-h., also 6 to 12 (even), \Granville-st., 
and i.g.r. rod. 4s., u.t. 34$ and 31} yrs., g.r. 
MEI An gecnsiadadsacdaedaaddscegehatdi 
Sparkhill, Worcester.—Greswolde-rd., five freehold 


en OCEEE POLE C ECE PEER ECP OTT eT PEE © 
Northfield, Worcester.—Maas-rd., two freehold 
WAIN PROUE: 0. cc ctcadcea siti eercheeeden dees 


By AtFrep RicHarps (at Tottenham). 
re Hart-lane, 18 plots of building 
DEMERS Sadedacewccantecucddncssandnagacaee ae 
By Jenkins & Sons (at New Cross), 
Deptford.—2 to 40 (even), Berthon-st., u.t. 754 yrs., 


ON |) Er eer Tore Cert Te eee ee 
By A. FLower (at Masons’ Hall Tavern). 
Covent Garden.—James-st., ‘‘ The White Lion,” 
p.-h., u.t. 49 yrs., r. r10/., with goodwill...... 
May 10.—By BurLer & Horper. 
Tottenham.—1a and 5a, Woodland’s Park-rd., f., 
WD, Mba dincnacnddeacanesacasaneuuudcsequnqas 
s By Rosson & Co. 
Stroud Green.—36, Lorne-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 72., 


By Wacsrtarr & Sons. 

Islington.—84, St. Peter’s-st., f., r. 652. .......... 
H‘ghbury.—42 and 44, Battledean-rd., u.t. 94 yis., 
g.r. 162. 16s., r. 842. 
Holloway.—gg, 101, and 103, Hornsey-rd., u.t. 394 
YES, Gils 190 168 We NINE LOB vn cieccese secs 

By 


T. B. Westacortr. 
Canning Town.—4 to 20 (even), Roscoe-st., u.t. 51 
Se aS ACE Serre rrr eer ee 
Hornsey.—9, Effingham-rd., f., r. 282. 
By Messrs. Woops. 
Cubitt Town.—21 and 22, Strattondale-st., u.t. 
AME Wi Oita OO da cccancdcasenecesiccesess 
By Rosins, SNELL & Co. 
Westminster.—77 !to 103 (odd), Victoria-st. (Marl- 
borough Mansions), u.t. 854 yrs., g.r. 2,5004., 
CHAM cacnccicesdedcssacsecatedceaades 
By A. Savitt & Son. 
Woodford Green, Essex.—Snake’s-lane, Rosebrae, 
and ja., u.t. 804 yrs., g.r. 162., r. 1200. ...... 
By DouGLas Younc & Co. . 
Ilford.—Balfour-rd., f.g.r. 372. 16s., reversion in 


CAME « ccadcanduxcedaadads yp eeeneccccesecess 
Morland-rd., f.g.r. 142.. reve-sion in 97 yrs. .... 
Walthamstow.—1, Fraser-rd., f., e.1r. 324. «....0-- 
Stepney.—g, Bromley-st., u.t. 194 yrs., g.r. 32, 


r. 362. 
Croydon. ~69 and 71, Canterbury-rd., u.t. 93 yrs., 
Ger. TOU., F. 671. 12S. cacccccecccccsccceccece 
By Futter, Moon, & Futter (at Croydon). 
Croydon.—Johnson-rd., 20 plots of building land, 
© ccmcancdundadkcadhsasenedessinatannaneknes 
Mitcham.—t1, 1a, 2, and 3, Tramway-ter., u.t. 81 
YTS., FT. G1. TOS. ccccecccccccccecccccecscece 
By Messrs. Kemstey (at Buckhurst Hill). 
Buckhurst Hill.—High-rd., Park House, and 1a. 
OF. 16 Pig fey To OOhin son oe cc cccccencceccccsces 
High-rd., two plots of building land, f. ........ 
Epping New-rd., &c., six plots of building 
WIG 6 we dacnennenccucdececxsccaqecendguaace 
’ "By N. Easton & Son (at Hull). 
New Holland, Lincs.—Freehold brick and tile 
works, 21 a. 1 r. 28 p., with machinery, plant, 
Reiss cdasccatansaceds POORER ET CLT EEE ‘edd 
By W. Weston (at Harrow-road). 
Kilburn.—29, Oxford-rd., u.t. 594 yrs., g.r. 112., 
Wei Shi das cdacctcqdecaseccaddsxqaccteareeqess 
17, 19, 23, and 25, Percy-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 
Meheg Ba Tihs dco ccvcapencnaccasesendcssesase 
By G. Tinker & Son (at Holmforth). 
Austonley, Yorks.—A freehold house, and 2 a. or. 
th Wid as dans 4 daveedonadtad Aaddanaaaane pecans 
Cuma Yorks. — Five enclosures of land, 
23 a. OF. I3P., 
Upperthong, Yorks.—A freehold allotment, 10 a. or. 


30 p. . 
Two freehold houses and eight cottages ........ 
Three closes of land, 5 a. 1 r. 17 P., f......-.00% 


£450 
485. - 


370 
270 


320 
655 


42225 
313590 


1,400 
I,100 
620 
660 


1,130 


3,015 
1,015 
520 
640 


41395 
1,245 


745 


200 


1,360 


32760 
785 
199 


3,610 


3,800 
15,0¢0 
940 
430 
1,049 
792 
875 


810 
440 


15,000 
1,510 


1,000 
379 
465 
265 


939° 


976 
380 
1,210 
720 


500 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
e ' 
oi 
Nature of Work or Materials. | By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &, © Tenders 
0 | anne | ¥ atin Supplied by’ eee! 
Nature of Work. | By whom Advertised. Premiums, to be elivered. 
} poses | |e 
*Road Making and Sewering ......... .| Hornsey U.D.C. . E.J. lovegrove, Southwood. 
*Design for Grammar School.......... | Governors, Lichfield | *Work men’s Dwellings............. _ do. a one &. eos oests, | Veer e| 
| Grammar School.... | 20. cecccccccences eocceecs July 3 Additions to Chapel, Qefn Mawr ....| eRe. « J. W. Jones, Archt. Brook- uo, 
: | lea, Acrefair, Ruabon . do 
School, Victoria-zd. ...-..ccccccsccecs| Morley B.B, ..c0cc0c0. Buttery & Birds, Archt. ‘ 
| Queen-st. Morley....... 
CONTRACTS *New Station, Acton........ eecvcccees | G. W. Ry. Co. ........ The Engineer, Paddington snl 
RUNIOD, We ccecccces 5 
; Carriage Shed, Canton, Cardiff ... os do. G. &, Mitre, Paddington ome s 
| yy ea 
Hot-water Apparatus, &c. Brierley Kingswinford (U.D.)|T. Robinson, Archt. Stour. 
¥ ee Tenders ~ Hill ag cece eececccees Scn. Bd, ...0- ...... SNE S. <icio- 0s xe sees do, 
: By whom uir orms of Tender, &c, Boundary Wall, Fencing, aud Coa- P. E. Murphy, 712, Hi ; 
seeheae ot Wonk os Sera , ones Snpplied by’ delivered. VEDIONCE .....00- 000000 he A | Tottenham U.D.C..... rd. "Tottenham y. ia, Hi ws do 
*Surface Water Culvert ............ do. aa ae. 
*Surface Water Culvert, Chestnuts! x 
Additions to Farm,  Sillerton. J. Dunean & Son, Archt. erg tate wees ss ee esas ns aeees cee ee | do, do. do, 
Auchterless, N.B. ....-+.sseeeres rerer) Turriff, Aberdeen ...... May 23 Repair of Tar aud Asphalt Paving ..| do. a do. aa 
Hospital, Laundry, &c. Oulton, near A. Clarke, Archt. 126, *Erection of Wall ........ ouGeiecica'ste | Wandsworth BurialBd | Offices. Town Hall, 
eR ere ~~ coecce London-road, Lowestoft do, e Wandsworth, 8.W....... 0. 
*yellow. Deals and Batten Ends R. H. Barrett, Union *Chimney Shaft ..... ...... aiinie wioininnie Leyton U.DC........ W. Dawson, Town Hall, 
(60 fathoms) ........ecececcccsese | Kton Union ..-...—~.. Offices, Slough .. do. ales | DAO, sr cnccccccsasess 
RS can ca Mile End Vestry...... J. M. Knight, Vestry ‘Hall, PRG COCR ss. 5:5.5:0.0s0eniseccinecsies | County of Southam pton| Ww. y. Taylor, The Castle, 
| Bancroft-rd. E......... May 24 5 ; | 7 Winchester ............ June 7 
POE DAVIE occ cccucscccccsece-2c000 Hackney Vestry...... | J. Lovegrove, Vestry Hall do, *Paving and Making-up Roads ........ Plumstead Vestry .... | W. G@. Gow, Vestry Hall, 
Viaduct Works, * Iniamore, co. Secretary. County Council P H . PIO MORL os 0's ¢s.0ncevin's do. 
DORUMNT, cccevsccccinieksscanecl> ved» 3 Offices, Enniskillen .... do, Street Work (22 streets) ......-....., Kettering U.D.C. ..../T. &.S a. Surv. Market 
Pumping Station, &c. Smallbrook!” A. F. Long, Engr. Council ‘ wen | do, 
Mu . ero Son ane iy .| Warminster U.D.C... | Offices & ry te erent ee é do. *Coustruction and Sinking of Well.... Cuckfield R.D.C....... Victoria: ss 
Four H nd Shope. Elland, J. Wilson, Brook- ae, | |r pene eee en une eee SUmmmmen Note ene mm mmr 6). a RNP pee 
wake ne Senate ” eee Snell aa Elland ...... anne rcanden do, *Repairs and Rencvations at Iufirmary, St. Pancras Guardians Vestry Hall, St. Pancras, igi 
Reading Room, North  Brentor, J. N. Jackman, Burnville, | INS. ek setae tairese do, 
SS ea. re me me North Brentor .......... do. *Coastguard Buildings ...........++0+- MOMMY soe 0icc0 ses Otficer, 21, _ Nortinuinber: 
House, Lavatories, &c. Ruchill Park} Glasgow Corp.. -»|A. B. M'Donald, Engr. ; . | land-avenue, W.C. .. June 9 
City-chambers, Cochrane- *Destructor Buildives and Chimuey 
7 TE =Eg Saaaim Re nati do, Shaft, Shelter Hail, Refreshment’! b J. W. Covkrill, Town Hall, 
Additions to £&chool, Granville-street Runcorn Sch. Bd. .... | Olerk, Town Hall, Run- Roome, &C.......  seeeeeeenesseeee Gt. Yarmouth T.0. Gt. Yarmouth .......... do, 
| L COEB sccccscceccccccccces de, *Additions avd Aiterations at Work-| vy The Master at Workhouse, 
Bridge, Stonethwaite, Borrowdale... .| Cockermouth R.D.C.|J. B, Wilson, 0.E. ‘Oourt- DORE: scccvvese. Seccenccccese iow os) DOR. sak ccnees Herne Common, Herne 
| bldgs. Cockermouth . do, ‘ AE wicivavawias tec terene June 12 
ADRIAN WEN. 050cscc05seees eo +» | Wood Green U.D.O... | C. J. Gunyon, Town Hall, Pipe Bewers, KC, 2. .sccccccccicccercee Market. Harborough |J. R. Everard, GE. 6, 
| Wood Green... .... May 26 R.DC..... sssocees Millstone-lane, Leicester June 13 
| Additions t> Offices, Newmachar, | Wileone & Doffus, ‘Aber- *Sewers, &. ; also Settling Tank, &c...| Market HarboroR.D.v.| J. 8. Everard, 6,Millstone- 
PEAR conkaakuncneseiotscsraeeesenns } os APM cencaaicia chou soukek do. ; . F lave, Leicester .......... do, 
vechea Sea paerbabek essen eesnneeeeeee | Croydon Sch. Ba. .. ~ | B, Rule, Offices, Katherine- *Police Buildings and Offices.......... Warrington Corp. .... | Bore. Kogineer, Town 
Ea i Late May 27 F : REMDD es usnnvenewndnbsinies June 15 
| Additions » Burman House, Hen'ey-| B. Endall, Arcnt *Technical Institute and Swimming J. A. Argel, Council 
fimeA°dOD......  sevccsccccrcooes | ery Fgolthall Ksss dea keine bwiek do. NC pin in ihe genesis Beckenham U.D.C. — en Beckenham June 19 
| Villa, Ane A Bridge, Newcastle ....| wae TS W. Bedlington, ‘archt. 23, *Alterations and Additions to Library Brighton Uorp. ...... F. J.C. May, Town Hall, 
| Eldon-sq. Newcastle .... do, ‘ : , ' Bulelitoge cccsveccesccc: July 27 
|*Paving 0 a ee eee sooe--| Coventry Corp. ...... J. E. Swindleburst, St. *3Zanitary Alterations, School, Iiford.. Westminster Diocesan Archbishop's House, West- 
| | Mary’s Hall, Soventry .. | May 29 err -| minater, 8.W. .......... ‘o date 
\*Schools, Holyhead ..........sseee0e- Rev. R. D'Alton...... Brodrick, Lowther & Club House, Stalybridge ............ sees J. E.ton, Sons & Co. Archt 
| | Walker, York-chmbrs. } Ashton-under-Lyne .... oO | 
| | OW. ac csceasanoauven do. Twenty-two Houser, Duckworth-laue, Fairbank & Wail, Archt. 
| School, Welle-road ....ces-sssseeeees Bristol Sch, Bd. ...... H. D. Bryan, 38, College- Mavniogbam......... Ltteeeee sees +, W.Gratdaze ........ Bradford... ...2.000+000 do. 
| | green, Bristol .......... do. Road Works and Drainage, Whit- E. 4. Bruton, Archt. 15, 
i*3ea Wa'l, Road, &€. .........- ossecees) MomONEO OG, ...... oo | C. ; ene 21, church-rd. Cardiff ...........++4.- . Qreen-st. C wd ff.. do, 
| Delahay- -st. Westminster, Kerbing, Sette, &c. Notton ..... .... Royston U.D.O. ......]3 Wilson, Surv. Royston av. 
| | Wo seen! Bese do. Alterations to Britannia-buildiwgs .., Ceuaty Perseverance G. & J. pteans, Archt 22, 
|*Laying Wood Paving ......-+ bt deeans Willesden D.C. ....+¢ | 0. ©. Robson, Offices, Cu-up. Boe. .... cree. L'tt'e Park-st. Coventry do, 
| | Dyne-rd. Kilburn ...... May 30 House, Shop, &c. Mauniogham- ered J. Young & Co, Archt. 62, 
RR NR st do. do. ao, MU SccccardtionpcchninmacesaMet araidv Rin Market-st. Bradford .... do. | 
|*Kerbing, Making-up, &c. Koads ..... | Barnet U.D.C.........| W. H. Mansbridge, 40, Steam Laundry, Emsworth, Havant..,  ........ F. Swiaburne,  Archt. 
| High-t. Barnet... do, West-st. Emsworth .... do, 
|*Painting and Distempering.. - . | Rarnet Union ........ The Master at Workhouse do, Alterations, &c. Black Swan H otel, | D. Keys, Archt, 71, 
|*Various Road Materials.............. Maidstone U.D.C.....|/T. F. Bunting, Fair PICKCTIOg .. 04. s se ese seers ene eeeee [OS crea Albion-st. Leeds ........ do, 
| Meadow, Maidstone .... do, Eight Houses, Pitsmoor, shettield W. Oxley ........006 - | Hall & Fenton, Archt. 14, 
|] MBoweraqe Works ....ccccsccccssecess Guiseley U.D.C....... H. A. Jobnson, C.E. 14. | St. James’s-row, Shettield do | 
| The Exchange, Bradford do. Schools, Haslemere ............ evecee rere be ygcrerend & =. =— . 
\* bing, Ch lling and Paving....| Lewisham B, of W. .. | & . li, | 12, Jewry-st. Wiachester do, 
| Kerbing, Channelling anc 8 | “ Catford: S a ao: Three Houses, Irthlingborough ...... | Sansa M. R. Thompson, Archt. ‘ 
|*Pipe Si seeebeatasiensewsnee o eco.| Barnet R.D.C.......06 W. H. Marsbrid 5 | Wellingborough .. ..... 0. 
|*Pipe Sewers sii iid heat. vicnies ag: Hotel, High-st. Merthyr....  ........ | Siecies H, T. Thornley, Accht.1u0, 
DEMRMNT ~ ccc cubasuce-chunseheaeael + | Clacton-on-Sev Drain- | T. A. Cressy, Town Aall, st. Mary-at. Cardiff .... do. 
| age # OMINFS.......0. Clacton-on-Yea .......... May 31 [ee Theatre Royal Hotel, _— ‘ ia 
>. Bridge-st. Evesham ...... W. & H. Smith, Ltd... | G. a. t. DPI iv s5t sivisivalonasisibwteisins aeeines Mrs: Cohen: j..040 0605 0. | 
| Shops, &c. Bridge-s — = ie — i — : tte do. *Dasinose, _ Feem {ses and Residence, T. Thurlow, Archt. ~~ , | 
Balterhebble ........ Halifax Corp. ........ . R. ‘8. ig FED 4:59 inesisig ceases McIlrcey Bros, ....-.. | Wyermbe .......seeeess 0. 
Sewage Works, D . I és eee — do; *Church, also House, Histon, Cambs... | Secea Ne G. Baines, 5, Ciement'’s- | 
|*Granite and Jarrah Wood Paving ..| Greenwich B. of W. .. 1a g RRP aE. do. | inn, W.C. eeveeeeeeeeees do. 
|\*Administrative Block at lofirmary ..| Sunderland Union.... | W. & T. R. Milburn, 20, 
| 4 | ' ano Fawertt-st. Suoderland | June 1 are 
*Band Stand.......sssccccsevecees ~..| Gravesend T.C. ...... C. E Hatten, Cuurt House, 
be Gravesend ....... ..+. do, PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
PORK TOMO .0ccccccccccccveccsvonse Southgate U.D.C. .... | 0. G. Lawson, Council 
| | Offices, Paimer's Green, N. do. 
| Hospital, Sheriff Hill .............0+ | Gatethead Corp .... ea Bower, C.E. Town Applica | 
| | PIL so scsessncss<aseces do, Nature of Salary. ion to 
Alterations, &c. to Chapel, High-st W.Pronert, 11, New Castle- Appointment. | By whom Advertised. *y >. 
ke <Oo" r cA hs - Beit, st. Merthyr Tydfil ...... June 2 
*3toneware and Iron Sewers .... .| Wyccinbe R. D. C. ..~ | Taylor, Sons, & santo | 
| Crimp, 27, Gt. George-st. *Road Foreman .........0. halanewieleine’ Wandsworth B. of W. | 20*. rising to 534. per week 
DLW, cccccccvcce cocces June 3 | house and gas .....66- May 29 
| | Cast Iron Pipes, Culvert, &2.......... | Pembroke Dock T.C. soowe 8on, & Nichols, MOISE GP WOTKD  6s.caiseceisccesicsiseanee| | Romford R.D.C.. «| 82. 3+. Per WeOK ce cceceees do. 
Engr. 11, Victoria-street, *Borough Surveyor and Iuspector off 
| SS Re ee ermate do, Nuisances ...... euabaniseeSanaen | Brecon Corp. . 1002. perannum....--.... June 10 
Additions to County Schoo], Ponty A. 0. Evans, Archt. Ponty- PE OMRUMINIID 6: sisneinsspctecesicceeses >| eoee Dockyard, Chat- 
PFIAG ..cecrrss DebRbSeeneeesdneees | orererey BERD scsecsscatecarcoes do. f MAMI cesercae wsalhnses 22. 143. per week....... «-. | No date 
\ | 

















Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p.iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vii. viii. x. & xxi. Public Appointments, pp. xviii. & xxi. 




















Child-o’-th’-Edge farm, 20a. 1r. 14 p., f. ...... £410 By Newson, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. 539, 545, and 547, Holloway- rd., f., r. 1042. £2,190 

May 11.—By Goutpsmit H, Son, & Co. City-rd.—No. 310, u.t. 43 yrs., g.r. 82, r. 502. .... 4580 Holloway- -rd., f.g.r. ’s 172., reversion in 5 yrs. -- 15970 

South Kensington.—39, Lennox- gardens, and 45, Islington.—s, Allen-st., u.t. 40 yrs., g.t. 62, r. 302. 260 Holloway-rd., f.g. x 's 652., reversion in 5 yrs. .. 339 
Clabon-mews, u.t. 744 yrs., g.r. 207, ........ 9,750 | Hampstead.—Solent- rd., f.g.r. 192. 10s., reversion Wedmore-st., f.g.r.’ S 455 reversions in 5 to 8} 

By Mark Liev & Son. POON PTS a xa Faica ssa aie aes bu's'e WS oe Shia aie we 565 PBisweecincesese sarees ss WeladPiesstcleconers 1,350 
Ilford.—Bessborough-rd., f.g.r.’s 662. 10S.) rever- By GrorGe Pratt. Golfsactousiucediien these tests Bax. for Leng = 
en Ls SR Cn eS ne eee pee aa 1,646 | Sydenham.—145, V ag ice (oer ° 510] sround-rent; J.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. 
Barking, Essex. Feo} Broadway, with slaughter 36 and’ 36; Coomtberrt., foe cices os ocecescs Meee 420 | improved caimiavecion g.r. for proand. rent; r. for moss ; 

house, &c., f., r. Gol.........--..eeeseeeeeeee 1,245 | Brockley.—204, Brockley-rd., u.t. 743 yrs., gr. 3 os freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
Bow. — aaeaaee rd., ut. 47 rms gr. Pt I 4. I0S., or get peace estes ances si eteatene ee 420 | estimated rental ; We for ond tot term; p.a. for od 
BElove oo ccvccccc ce cerscscceccecesecccecscecs 3¢5 TIMSON ONS. rd. for road ; sq. for 
By J. W. NeiGHeovu R. Ball’s Pond. Ball s aiend rd., f.g.r.’s 492. 108., re- pn got ang ng for preter cres. for crescent ; 
Canonbury.—29, St. ‘Paul’s-rd. +y Ut. 47 YTS., g-T. WPEGIONN GIN RDAINE, 655 SoCs 4 <h5is's0 Moonie. cs 1,710 | yd. for yard, &c r 
at Sr gentile we. 480] Balls Pond-rd., “The Marquis of Salisbury ” wend : ainlia 
e hy! anes . rer “ rag he af. re reversion in 52 yrS.........+. 1,560| = sa 
Norwood.—45 and 47, Percy-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. a ond-r .t.’s 442. 10S., reversion in 52 
< Sethian tesla be pectin A atte Ne ia rR ogee encestteomtienieci tal pare —* TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
2, Sydney-rd., : 90 wth, 2 hs BE. ROR, tec cew ne 210 Stanley-rd., fig. r. ’s 2320, 5S., reversion in 52 yrs. 73245 NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and papers 
y H. J. Buiss & Sons. Canterbury- -rd., f.g.r.’s 233¢. 10S., reversion in read at public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 
veges Park. =, mesent rd., u.t. 54 YTS, ZF me Se es es pile cass a cineca AGIs ioisinigi oc 73729] pwecannot undertake to return rejected communications. 
LANE Oe Ce) Cn 400 ingsbury-r g.r.’s_128/,, reversion in 52 yrs. ,020 ney ws items) which have 
wai — rey 5, and 47 Patriot: “sq, and 5 Eyre 6 —Urswick- “td., - r. 154, reversion i in " Ph chee ayer mony Seo NOT DESIRED. 
“AS Sho ec a 6 aes Sane eo : 55 * bdAWae seed oan were: caiels Soranraee 640 books and giving 
Hackney. —68, 70, and 72, Minerva-st., u.t. 6 yrs. ’ U too ick- > ers 152.; reversion in 50 yrs. Titan a WP Ber compelled to decline pointing out 
Gr. Mil 2... +2 sees seve aeeeseceeseseesecess 175 Sutton-pl., fig. r, 18/, r8s., reversion in 294 a 749] Any commission to a contributor to write an article is given subje-t 
Harringay. —83 to 95 (odd), Beresford-rd. + ULE. 97 Sutton-pl., fig.r. 212. 10s., reversion in 294 yrs. . 1,350 | to the approval of the article, when written, by the Editor, wne 
YTS., g-T. 452. 1OS., Fr. 2360. ..sseeseceeevees .* 2,355 17, 18, 20, "and 21, Sutton-pl., f., r. 1562......... 2,820 | retains the right to reject it if unsatisfactory. Libnodber ng He us 
By C.C.& T. Moore. Homerton.—18, Brooksby’ SS ca. cv 1,200 | @uthor ofa proof of an article in type does not necessarily 
Mile End.—13, 15, and 27, Sceptre-st., f. ..... +. 1,230 By FAREBRO’ THER, Exits, & Co. acceptance. | and artistic matters should 
South Woodford.—3, Derby Villas, f., e.r. 282... -. 335 slong: — Holloway-rd., fg. ‘. rob. reversion in on ey Ragovad pa mi to advertisemen’s 
Dalston.—13, Navarino-rd., u.t. 54 yrs., g.T PES 25:5as bss sinin'ee ee oeleuikina das cies <rsie ciacee 1,620 en ockae auxteste ely business matters should be addressed to i 
62. 17S. Oda, €.7. S50. cece cece ce ceee cece eecers 509 Holloway.rd., f.g.r. 5/. 10S., reversion in 7} yrs. 710 | PUBLISHER, and xe7¢ ‘0 te Ed'tor. 
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TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 

ublish Tenders unless authenticated by the name and 
address of the sender; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
js given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
£100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons.) 

* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 





BANBURY.—For erecting a pair of semi-detached 
villas, in Middleton-road, for Mr. Lewis Oakley. Mr. J. 
Timms, architect, Banbury :— 

Orchard & Son...... BECRH Ye CEA ow ccccvievswas 4933 
J. F. Booth ........ 1,000 
[All of Banbury.] 





BANBURY.—For the erection of a dwelling-house and 
boundary fences, for Mr. John Riley. Mr. J. Timms, 
architect, Banbury :— 

J.S. Kimberley ...... 4836:| J. B. Booth .....5<2.0: 4740 
Orchard & Son ...... 





CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For the erection and comple- 
tion of a detached residence, propnsed to be erected on the 
Marine Parade, Clacton-on-Sea, for Mr. G. W. Thomson. 
Mr. James W. Martin, architect, Station Chambers, Clacton- 
on-Sea, Quantities by Mr. Alfred Boxall, 8, Adam-street, 
Adelphi, W.C. :— 
Shillitoe & Sons .... £5,700 | Merredew & Wort .. £4,790 


Everett & Son...... 5,070 | DORON 6 6ciese sees 4,567 
Lyle Manufacturing IONE sie Secnveces 43444 
ON aia slacalnrate vie: Ger ote 5400" | MICMAY weccceccse<e 4,1c0 





EDGWARE.—For the erection of Nos. 5 and 6, Canors 
Park, Edgware. Mr. J. H. May, architect, 2494, High 


Holborn :— 

Lovell..... cane 43,278 | J. Christie «- $2,988 
EEE once ccatavesararerc:s 9,200 1 DUPONE ..ococccccce 2,950 
ROMNEY wc decreas veers RISGf TONES oc cc cckccces 2,900 
Wall Co; .0.66 sei 9,600 | FUUBE™ (oc icccecncs 2,750 





EDMONTON.—For new schools, Silver-street, for the 
School Board for Edmonton. Mr. Henry W. Dobb, 
architect, 110, London Wall, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. 
Young & Brown, 7, Southampton-street, W.C. :— 


BS ivdewswenelecs #25;380 | Hockley: .ccscc cess 424,040 
CRESBUIN 6:5 266/520. 24,300 | Lawrence ........ 23,399 
Stimpson .......00 24,176 | MONE... 0 scswccces 21,910 





[Architect’s Estimate £23,833.] 


* Accepted subject to the sanction of the Educational 
Department. 





FELIXSTOWE.—For the erection of a Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. George William Leighton, architect, 6, 
Princes-street, Ipswich and Orwell-road, Felixstowe :— 
Cornish & Gaymer £4,326 


o| Thos. Ward .... £3,045 0 
Ernest West...... 3,300 0| Wm. Wawman.. 2,979 o 
RW. Pratt... 3,240 of H. J. Linzell .. 2,895 © 
Wm. Parmenter.. 3,236 o] F.C. Thurman* 2,879 18 





, GLOUCESTER.—For the erection of mixed and 
infants’ schools, caretaker’s house, &c., in the Hatherley- 


toad. Mr. Alfred J. D itect. iti 
poo ead J. Dunn, architect. Quantities by the 








J. W. Smith ....£14,993 © Stephens, _Bas- 

sonal Sons.. 14,376 o| tow, & Co..... 43,478 0 

+a & Son.... 14,332 o| Smith & Pitts .. 12,487 0 
y wed y Sons 14,276 o| Gurney & Sons, 

W ae 13,878 o Gloucester* .. 11,548 10 
«Jones ....., 13,730 o| Gurney Bros. .. 8,700 o 





GREAT YARMOUTH.—For a Mission Church and 
rege Ba a = —— to Seamen.” Quantities | rw 
itects, S. y 

street, Great Yarmouth :— _— eo” & Go 


as. Rand ...... 41,780 o| A. E. Bond.. 41,645 0 
F Grimble Seales 1,685 o| Carter & Wright. py ° 
is = seeeeess 1,669 15 | W. Cork, Great 
OCR seca ce 1,650 0 Yarmouth*.... 1,235 0 
Plumbers’ Work. 
Le CC ES 4137 


. Whole Tender. 
G. E. Hawes, Norwich .........0.0..000. 41,375 





HUDDERSFIELD.—For the erecti 
i [ ; ction of fi 
(ithwaite, for Mr. G. Haigh. Mr. J. hen, pe ag 
cag saa gig — my 
Ma -—Alfred Hirst, Linthwaite 
Jpinery.—White & Brearley, Golcar 
“see Goodall, Slaithwaite ............ 
‘ sar 
je Slaithee ai iad i neensdtenane Walker, \ £1,500 
rs Bros., Fountain-street, Hudders- 





ILFORD.—For erectin 
; ’ ng the Town Hall, Ilford. . 
: Villard, architect, Finsbury-circus, E.C. Quantities 
EC. co, T. G. Wright,” Great Winchester-street, 


Symes 


Mitchel 0000" £27,969 | Sapiens, Bastow, & 
Doe ee 100 
naman & Rother 77°? | geese teh +-++-- £24998 
chee Mw sees een, 26,500 | Paidmore.......... 23,948 
um & Sons , 25,469 saa 
Se A 
LONDON, 


Victory ” ig alterations and decorations at “The 


— architects :— 


Bloomiek aa 41,385 | Mitchell ... 


seecces 41,246 


-» Clarence-rd., N.W. Messrs. Th vicarage and ‘enclosure, for the trustees of St. John’s 
7 oe ce S ——— Mr. J. Russell, C.E., 16, Waring-street, Bel- 
fast :— 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the 


“Prince Albert” p.-b., Weedington-road, N.W., for 
Messrs. Keates & Arnold. Messrs. Crickmay & Zimmer- 
mann, architects, Mincing-lane, E.C. :— 





In In 
Mahogany. Wainut. 
MME 6 oes dadsecs Oe re $2,090 
Marchant & Hirst ...... 1,868 ......0. 1,918 
Edwards & Medway... 15790 ......e- 1,785 
SRONCER << cacapcccudeces WISE ccuccese 3,499 
Bloomfield & Evans*.... 1,595 ....sees 1,610 
GROG Se vi view ccccicceues BiARee saawedes 1,504 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions for Messrs. 
Ponting Bres., High-street, Kensington. Mr. A. Sykes, 
architect, 45, Finsbury-pavement :— 
Marchant & Hirst .. £8,476] Polden & Co. ...... 47,840 
Kinnard & Co....... 8,410 ets 





LONDON.—For decorations and newdrainage, for Mrs. 
Cook, 3, Upper Wimpole-street. Mr. A. J. Perrian, archi- 
tect, 43, Cannon-street, E.C. :— 


Dlatehiaut Se Gist sc cccciivcsiccicscdvns - 4704 





LONDON.—For erecting new workshops at the Aske’s 
Schools, Shoreditch Technical Institute, for the London 
County Council :— 

Marchant & Hirst ..£3,500 | F. & F. J. Wood ....43,455 
L. H. & R. Roberts 3,464 | Holloway Brus. .... 3,179 





LON DON.—For repairs and decorations at 102, Carle- 
ton-road, N.W. Messrs. Thorpe & Furness, architects, 
High-street, N.W. :— 

Marchant & Hirst ....£210 
Cie COM 6 5: wocicwecstixs 175 


Leaf & Daughter ..£170 0 
Gabin Bros. ...... 157 19 








LONDON.—For alterations and repairs at No. 19, 
Rupert-street, W., for Mr. G. W. Pauley. Messrs. Shaw 
& Galette, architects, 49, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. :— 


Without 

shop front. 
Beer & Gash.......... 42,100 0 o .. £1,910 © oO 
Patman & Fotheringham 1,909 © o .. 1,735 © © 
Marchant & Hirst .... 1,822 0 o 1,674 0 O 
Killby & Gayford .... 1,683 0 o 1,506 0 o 
Woolsley & Co. ...... 1,630 0 oO 1,500 0 oO 
TEMG cs ta caadeuencids 1,597 0 O 1,449 © O 
Lole & Lightfoot..... « 3468 0 0 1,329 0 Oo 
CONUEIE vc cccecssede ss 1,442 8 9 1,302 2 9 
Hocking Bros......... 1,420 0 0 1,290 0 O 





LON DON.—For alterations and repairs at 17 and 18, 
Rupert-street, for Mr. H. Baleson. Mr. G. Carter, archi- 
tect, 513, Holloway-road :— 


Marchant G Biins@. i.sic5 << cs kccsicnsivicenscs 4690 





LONDON.—For new lobby entrance to the ‘‘ Hotel 
Provence,” Leicester-square, for Mr. T. Davies. Mr. 
A. E. Pridmore, architect, 2, Broad-street-buildings:— 
PMMONIGIE <<. ccccedass 4475 | Marchant & Hirst*.... £345 
BING Sccccececccocs 408 





LONDON.—For proposed new premises for Mansfield 
House University Settlement Boys’ Club and Passmore 
Edwards Hall, Canning Town, E. Mr. H. Clapham 
Lander, architect, Effingham House, Arundel-street, 
Strand, W.C. Quantities by Mr. C. A. Jaques, 29, 





Darthmouth Park Avenue, N.W. :— 
Shillitoe & Son...... 49,200 | Patman & Fothering- 
Williams & Son .... 9,147 Hitiincdesaeeana x 9529 
Mattock Brothers .. 8,700] W. J. Maddison .... 8,430 
oe Greenwood.... 8,695 | Smith & Sons, Suuth 

ell & Cee: 0 ceccue 8,632 Norwood, S.E.t.. 8,353 





LONDON.—For alterations and repairs to All Saints’ 


Church, &c., Peckham, Mr. Walter Planck, architect :—- 
SUNIGE cc cccaccueluaes -.4775 | Barlow & Roberts ....£553 
INGEN. sc. enaceues -» 690; G. Parker, Peckham* 549 
Gilbeart........cccccee 650 








LONDON.—For painting, whitewashing, and repairs 
to the Houseless Poor Wards, East-street, Baker-street, 
W., for the Guardians of Marylebone :— 


J. J. Richards, Brixton® ............ 4151 11 10 





LOUGHBOROUGH.—For extensions to main shops 
and foundry at the Falcon Works, Loughborough, for the 
Brush Electrical Engineering Company. Messrs. Edmes- 
ton & Gabriel, architects, 42, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Quantities by Messrs. Parr & Sons, New Broad-street 
House, E.C. :— 


To complete in thirty weeks. 
Bi, CS, De nda ceecccncccdasccsces waaanaa 46,180 
Dependent on supply of ironwork. 
Be Ot0G vc ccctassccccsccne idunnnwnnanods £6,038 
Twenty-five weeks. 

Main, Kendall, & Main ............- Pree 
Wine SEBO 6 once deccettacnasssbetscces 55750 
Twenty-two weeks. 

Faulks, Loughborough” .......2.ccccceses £5,620 





NEWCASTLE (co. Down).—For the erection of a 





1,299 | Fuller........ coccee 1,248 


SALISBURY.—For the erection of a house and shop, 
Winchester-street, for the Trustees. Messrs. J. Harding & 
Son, architects, 58, High-street, Salisbury :— 


| eee 4602 10] E. Pragnell........ 4556 10 
S.'G. Gant ...... 582 o| Wost & Way...... — 5 
We 5. eases 580 10] E. Day, Salisburyt 529 o 
a eee 570 ©| ¢ Recom’ded for acceptance. 





SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For alterations and additions 
to the ‘* Cliff Hotel.” Southend-on-Sea. Messrs. Thomp- 
— Greenhalgh, architects, Bank Chambers, Southend- 
on-Sea :— 

Simpson & Cove.... £3,400 | J. Whuir .......... 42,98 

Edwards & Medway 3,300 A. E. Symes ...... Py 
Wm. Lancaster ...: 3,180 | Davis & Leaney .... 
The Lyle Co., Ltd. 3,150 | Shelbourne & Co.* .. 2,895 
BP. Dapotit... cence 2,999 








TAMWORTH.—For the erection of a new engine 
house, engine beds, &c., at Alders Mill, Tamworth, foz 
Messrs. C..Marsden & Sons. Mr. J. W. Godderidge, 
architect and surveyor, Tamworth :— 

E, Williams*t...... 41,350 | Clarson & Sont .... £1,332 
t Completed in three months. ,{ Completed in four months. 





WATFORD.—For alteration and addition to coach- 
house, Harewood-road, Watford. Mr. C. P. Ayres, archi- 
tect, Watford :— 


Waterman .... £1,219 0 o| Tyler........ 41,147 18 oO 
Weggs ...... 1,208 o o} Clarke ...... 1,090 311 
J..Christie.... 1,197 0 of] Tom ........ 1,089 0 ©0 
King ...... -« 1,180 o o| Watkins .... 1,085 0 o 
Richardson .. 1,168 o oj} Gorfe........ 1,060 0 © 
Webster & 


Cannon .... 1,150 0 


° 





LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


AT the last meeting of the London Schoo? 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders :— 


CHRISTIAN-STREET SITE (Commercial-road).— 
New school, to provide accommodation for 864 children 
(288 for each department), including a playground on the 
roof for girls :— 





J. & M. Patrick .... £25,606 | Wallis & Sons ....£23,985 
C. Cox..........++ 24,775 | Johnson & Co., Ltd. 23,712 
Lawrance & Sons .. 24,287 dwards & Medway 23,543 

. Carmichael...... 24,115 | Kirk & Randall 23,123 


. & H. F. Higgs.. 24,042 | Leslie & Co., Ltd.* 22,783 





COMMERCIAL-STREET SITE (Whitechapel). — 
New school, to provide accommodation for 922 children :-— 





C. Walk. cue + «ee. 424,000 | W. Shurmur ......£22,540 
Leslie & Co., Ltd... 23,471 | Johnson & Co., Ltd. 22,796 
he ke COU decane 23,462 | B. E. oe - 22,682. 
Cy COs cancsasexs 23,400 | Perry & Co. ...... 22,682 
Grover & Son...... 23,108 | Gregar & Son...... 22,623 
Longley & Co. .... 23,057 | Lawrance & Sons*.. 22,133 


Wallis & Sons .... 23,041 





FARNCOMBE-STREET SCHOOL (Bermondsey).— 
For heating apparatus :— 





Matthews & Yates, Pa Or eee 4175 © 
Mis < csintvaakes 4276 o| Dargue, Griffiths, 

Stevens & Sons.... 266 o cy ae 159 19 

Fraser & Son...... 246 o| Knight & Sons.... 149 o 

Oldroyd& Co.,Ltd. 229 o| Wenham & Waters 

a Oe Ps AE 6060 Ca | a Re 136 10 

Price, Lea, & Co... 199 ©o| Seward & Co.*.... 126 © 





FINSBURY, GREENWICH, AND HACKNEY 
DIVISIONS.—Running Contracts for repairs on 


schedule :— 
Finsbury, Greenwich, Hackney, 
Group6. Groups Groups 
rand2. 4, 5, and 6. 
p.c. p.c. p.c. 
W. Banks...... Mer — +333 _ 
Stevens Bros. ...... +224 == +25 
ey RIGEIOE cuca dacs = +22} oe 
¢ A) a eee _ — +30 
A ee +25 — _ 
- Foreman.......- _ 20 = 
McCormick & Sons +274 _ +27} 
C. & W. Hunnings *+15 — 
CUNO ic<ccnceas _ *+124 — 
Johnson & Co. .... — _ *+20 





GROVE-STREET SCHOOL (Deptford).—For heating 
apparatus :— 


lac nocadoas £225 o| H.C. Price Lea & 

oe BP. May .. 20-395 Of Ca. “seccce'sccens £185 o 
ippell Bros. & 5 GIS axcsaees 172 0 
aa cudanconas 200 0 uffield & Co. .... 160 © 

W. G. Cannon .... 191 ©o| Seward & Co. .... 147 © 

Wenham & Waters, Lew Hi” ..... - 9710 
) ES REPO 188 o 





“ HIGHWAY” SCHOOL (St. George’s-in-the-East). 


—For new boiler:— . 


jJ.C.& J. S. Ellis, Wontner Smith, 

EA auaxecdranes 4275 0| Gray, & Co. .... £112 10 
W. James Cooper 135 0©| Price, Lea, & Co. 99 10 
i GeUGEY «caves 0c 135 o| Lewis Bs os<8<0 95 10 

OS fy See 135 ©o| Duffield & Co.* .. 92,0 





OLGA-STREET SCHOOL (Bethnal Green).—For 
heating apparatus :— 





Stevens & Sons.... £710 10 | J. & F. May...... £523 0 
Oldroyd & Co.,Ld. 597 ©} J. Esson.......... 515 © 
Price Lea & Co. .. 555 0| G. Davis.......... 468 © 
Wippell Bros. & Duffield &Co.*.... 438 o 

ROW ec ccccscccese 540 o| Kite & Co......... 395 © 





F. & J. Neill, Newcastle, co. Down*...... $1,400 


[See also next page. 
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OFFORD-ROAD SITE (Barnsbury).—For new Puril 
ce saa School, to provide accommodation for 312 pupil 
teachers :— 





Dove Bros. .. £23,849 o o] Grover & Son £23,100 0 Oo 
Williams & i, os) & R. 

WE 240496 23,530 0 0 Roberts .. 23,047 0 0 
Spencer, San Comme & 

to, Dip or 0 goth , Pee oe ac00 22,953 9 0 

RN on ony 23,402 0 te .. Green.. 22,846 0 0 
Munday Lawrance & 

ODS ..s200 23,281 0 0 ODE 655005 22,208 0 oO 
MOOR 56 6:30 55 23,189 o of C. Miskin & 
Gough & Co, 23,100 0 o Sons*’.... 21,980 5 6 





ROMAN-ROAD SCHOOL (North Bow).—Additional 
heating :— 





Stevens. & Sons tate 10 oO i: Fraser & Son £371 0 o 
Matthews ruswell & Son 356 16 7 

Yates, Ltd. 436 o o| Dougill & Co., 
Vaughan J ie 350 0 oO 
Brown, Ltd... 404 0 o|] W.G.Cannon.. 345 0 o 
Wippell Bros. & Seward & Co... 288 © o 
OW wees... 387 10 0O| W. J. Cooper*.. 225 0 o 





STAR-LANE.—Repairing stoves :— 
Rockhill Bros. (ten- Cannon & Sons....470 0 
der incomplete) . Hendry & Pattisson, 














Comyn Ching & Co. £88 10 BML can cusuies en 54 10 
Wontner - Smith, Coules & Son*...... 44 10 

Gray, & Co....... 76 o| 

SUMMERFORD - STREET SCHOOL (Bethnal 
Green).—Sanitary and drainage work :— 
Ashby Bros. .......- 435314 Tehseos: BESO; s x's 42,600 
Gough & Co. ...... 2,889 | Lawrance & Sons .. 2,599 
J, SaPOChRe) ....s02 2,681 | L. H. & R. Roberts* 2,497 
Williams & Son .... 2,621 

SUNNYHILL-ROAD- SITE _ (Streatham). — New 


school for 800 children, and the provision of Manual 
Training, Cookery, and. Laundry Centres in connexion 
with the school :— 





CS ee £22,695 | B. E. Nightingale. . £21,285 
4 22,243| F.& H. F. Higgs.. 21,146 
W. AOOWNS -s003:00:06 21,983 | J. & M. Patrick.... 21,090 
Holloway Bros..... 21,854 | Johnson & Co., Ltd. 20,927 
Parsons & Co. .... 21,464 | Lawrance & Sons.. 20,707 
J. Carmichael 21,397 | Edwards & Med- 

RSG 50s snow dee 21,289 an Goxaehinae 20,652 








WHITE LION-STREET SCHOOL (Pentonville).— 
For heating apparatus :— 





— & Brown, Price Lea & Co. ..£548 o 
Lox ek cee ea ee 4679 0| J. & F. May...... 535 0 
Fraser & Son...... 673 0 — Bros. & 
er O50 Of] ROW ccccce cece 525 0 
atthews & Yates, Knight & Sons .... 520 0 
Sel, cep cosake ee 636 o| J.C. & J. S. Ellis, 
Harlow & Son .... 627 0 oO no ee 80 0 
W.G. Cannon ... 59 Russell & Co. 457 10 
Dougill & Co., Ltd. 570 oj A. J. Kallaway* 379 7 


Running contract for ‘the supply 'of science cupboards 
No. 2) 





Each. Each. 

W. Martin...... 416 10 o| Brake & Co. .... £13 0 0 

General Builders TL. CROW ..4..- T3 0 6 

Me tisisassa’ 15 15 o| H. Bouneau .... 12 9 6 
Lascelles & Co... 15 § of London School 

Bruce & Croom.. 1417 6 Furniture Co. 11 17 6 
Hammer & Co., W. G. & L. Eng- 

ANG cedsscenes £3 281 ae 815 0 











C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


Nos. 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 
HATTON GARDEN, and 29, "RAY STREET, 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 

CHE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 
THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Telephone, No. 274 Holborn. Tele. Address “SNEWIN: London.” 





Running Contract for the supply of timber to Manual 
Training Centres :— 


hee Ee 
aa) St 4 
. as = 
5, & £0 § 
of 8 2 Oo, 
ae 2° 6" 5 
a ae 
Yellow deal (machine planed, in 
8 ft. lengths) :— 
2} in. by 14 in....... perfootrun 1 1} z I 
1} in. by 9 in. scheme 5 as 3 5 343d 
# in. by gin. ...... ‘ ‘6 2 23 irs = (2t 
Yellow pine :— 
zip, by te fn. ....0- os ‘3 4 44. :-8% = 33 
Pinwby x1 in. «... 45s sy 34 34 2 2? 
e1R by 15 10. 68s, 5, *9 2} 2} 2 2 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 


FOR ALL m4 Seka KINDS OF 
BATH STONE 

FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproo 

and Preserving Building Materials, 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 

i ing The Ham HillS 8 ‘ 
(incorporating The Dochting Sem oc Trask & Son, 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. , 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is age DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in pg part of the United me oe 8 at the 
rate of 19s. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. o all parts of 
Europe, America, proms ia, New Zealand, India, on, A wy 
&c., 26s. per annum. Remittances (payable to 
FOURDRI. IER) should be ve to the anh Ag me “ THE 
BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS i in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. 1a . uarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The Builder,” by Friday Morning’s Post. 


Che Surveyors’ Districts Dap 
County of London 


(Supplement to the NEW YEAR’S NUMBER), can be 


MOUNTED ON CLOTH, 
If sent to the’ Publishing Office, at the following PREPAID 











Asphalte.—The Seyssei and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [ApvT. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4& 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-iane, E.C. [Apvr, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and — despatch. 
, PRINCES STRE 








rates, viz. :— METCHIM & son { @T.GRORGE ST. WESTMINSTER 
ON ROLLERS do” ot) tlt oot Ye | “QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,” 
FOLDED, in Case (Unvarnished) 2/6 | For 1899, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 [ADV?, 


N.B.—A remittance MUST accompany every Map sent in 
for mounting. 





The NEW YEAR’S NUMBER is OUT OF PRINT, but 
REPRINTS OF THE MAP ARE NOW READY, 


Price One Shilling, 
which purchasers can have mounted at above- 
mentioned prices. 


Office :—46, CATHERINE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 











Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 





Architects’ 














mest Mathews & G0. 


61, St. Mary Azo, E.C. 


SLATES, SLABWORK, 
Enamelled Slate, 
Marble, 
Permanent Green Slates. 


WORKS: 


Bow, London, E. and 
Aberllefenny, North Wales. 


BRANCH HOUSE: 
37, Victoria-street, Bristol. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue 














Registered Trade Mark, 


Polonegan Asphalte, 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 








SZERELMEY STONE LIQUID. 


The result of experience and research extending over MORE THAN HALF-A-CENTURY! 


THE ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY FOR DAMP WALLS AND STONE DECAY. 


It WATERPROOFS and PRESERVES 


BRICK, STONE, CEMENT, STUCCO, PLASTER, 


And every description of Building Material. 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME! 





N. C. SZERELMEY & CO., Szerelmey Works, Rotherhithe New-rd., S.E. 
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